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The Story of the Slocum Disaster. 
BY HERBERT N. CASSON. 


THE EXACT FACTS OF THE MOST SHOCKING AND PITIFUL 
TRAGEDY IN THE ANNALS OF THE SEA, WITH THE DAMNING 
EVIDENCE OF CRIMINAL INDIFFERENCE AND DESPICABLE DIS- 
HONESTY ON THE PART OF DIRECTORS AND INSPECTORS. 


J UE ariicle that follows is published to make people think, and to point out 
with awful emphasis the criminal indifference on the part of directors, man- 
agers, and inspectors whose duty it is to safeguard the American public. 

Every day some fresh disaster is recorded. We read of almost ten thousand 
people killed on the railways within a year: of a thousand passengers drowned on 
a New York excursion steamer; of nearly seven hundred pleasure-seekers. burned 
and crushed to death in a Chicago theater; of workmen caught in falling build- 


ings or suffocated in mines; of men killed by explosions resulting from sheer 





























“HE BURNING OF THE GENERAL SLOCUM, IN WHICH ONE THOUSAND AND TWENTY PERSONS, MOSTLY 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN, WERE KILLED ON JUNE 15 LAST—THIS ENGRAVING SHOWS THE 
WRECK OF THE SHIP AFTER SHE WAS BEACHED AT NORTH BROTHER ISLAND. 
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carelessness in handling dynamite or dangerous chemicals; of tenants roasted to 
death in fire-trap tenements; of people poisoned by adulterated food, liquors, 
and drugs. Many of these disasters are so directly due to disregard of the ordi- 
nary dictates of prudence, and even to breaches of the written law, that they are 
not accidents, but crimes. It is the purpose of this article to bring at least one 
such crime home to the criminals, and to awaken the public conscience. 

In 1902—the latest year for which figures are available—fires in the United 
States caused the loss of $154,600,000 of property. It is estimated that consider- 
ably more than a hundred thousand operatives are killed or injured annually in 
our factories. In the ten years ending with 1903, seventy-eight thousand people 
lost their lives on the American railroads. The actuary of a leading life insur- 
ance company states that eight per cent of the deaths reported to his company 
in 1909 were due to accidents. It is a fair inference that of every dozen adult 
persons now living in the United States, one will die a death that might and 
should be prevented. 

Not only is this vast destruction of life and property appalling in itself, but 
its secondary results are still more far-reaching. They form a grievous tax upon 
the whole community. We all pay more for rent, more for insurance, more for 
taxes, more for every railway or steamship ticket, because of the costly accidents 
which proper precautions would not permit to happen. 

It is a fact that few passengers traveling in Pullman cars lose their lives in 
accidents. These cars are strongly built, and do not break up like dry-goods 
boxes in a collision. The Pullman passenger, because of the extra price he pays, 
is entitled to finer chairs, better upholstery, a more handsomely finished car, and 
porter service. But is he entitled to greater safety? No, emphatically no. The 
life of the poorest passenger traveling in the plainest car should be as safe as 
that of the rich man in the Pullman. This can be brought about, and should be. 

The awful story of the GENERAL SLOCUM DISASTER which follows this 
introduction shows the wretched indifference and dishonesty of our inspector 
guardians. But the responsibility for the slaughter of these one thousand and 
twenty people does not rest alone on the inspectors. The fullest measure of 
blame is theirs. If they had done their work faithfully, there would have been 
no drowning and burning of a thousand women and children in New York harbor 
on the 15th of last June. 

Primarily, however, and to a far greater extent, the responsibility rests upon 
the directors and managers of the Knickerbocker Steamship Company. It is on 
their hands, rather than on those of the inspectors, that the deeper and more 
damning bloodstains are found. 

And yet these men are doubtless good neighbors, good friends, good fathers 
and husbands, and, in other respects, good citizens. THEY ARE MARKED 
EXAMPLES OF THE CRIMINAL INDIFFERENCE OF THE TIMES TO 
RESPONSIBILITY. Here we have the key-note of the whole question. This is 
the day of the director, and the director habit and the director curse are upon us. 
Men by the thousand become directors in corporations who never give a.thought 
to their responsibility to the public or to their employees. They think only of 
directors’ fees, of fat dividends, and of a successful handling of their property. 
They take the chances that aecidents will fall to some other management than 
their own, and go on recklessly skimping and saving and deceiving. The greed for 
dividends has them body and soul, and they become desperate, daring gamblers 
with human lives, forgetting their individual responsibility. 

The corporation is an inanimate thing. What if it does cause a dozen lives, 
or a thousand, to he blotted out? It is a dumb, stupid, stolid, indifferent creature, 
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on which responsibility rests lightly. And even if the responsibility does reach 
back in some slight degree to the directors and management, why, they are not, 
as they see themselves, individually to blame—only collectively. The real blame 
is on the corporation-——not on them. 

Isn’t it time for an awakening on the part of directors to a full sense of their 
individual responsibility when they accept positions that involve dealing with hu- 
man lives? And isn’t it time for the public to awaken and demand that corpora- 
tions be in the hands of men of conscience and keen sense of their responsibility 
{o the people? And isn’t it time we should insist that our inspectors be honest, 
faithful men instead of time-serving hypocrites ? 

When men can become so hase, so depraved, as to load life-preservers with 
iron instead of filling them with the proper amount of cork; when they adulterate 
our foods and our drugs; when they haul us in cars that break like kindling-wood; 
when they lodge us in deadly fire-traps and invite us on board of tinder-box ex- 
cursion boats—when this condition is as rampant as it is to-day, isn’t it time for 
the pulpit and the press all over the land to stir the public conscience ? 


aster is one which cannot be written 
without emotion, which can seareely be 
read without tears. A packed ship-load 


NE THOUSAND AND TWENTY 
human lives destroyed by greed 
and criminal negligence, and yet no one 


has been made to suffer, no one will 
he made to suffer, the penalty for this 
unspeakable crime! 


of happy, unsuspecting women and little 
children trapped without a moment’s 
warning in a blazing furnace, without 





The story of the General Slocum dis- help, without hope, without the possi- 









































GATHERING THE SLOCUM’S DEAD—ONE MORE BABY WASHED ASHORE, BROUGHT TO THE 
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ONE OF THE PADDLE-BOXES OF THE WRECKED EXCURSION BOAT, WHICH, WHEN CUT OPEN, WAS FOUND 


TO BE CLOGGED WITH THE BODIES OF WOMEN 


bility of escape! Children perished be- 
fore the eyes of parents. Husbands wit- 
nessed the sudden destruction of their 
wives and families. Mothers, with babes 
at their breasts, were swept by tie 
flames into the sea. 

All this, and more; yet the men who 
are responsible are still unpunished. 
Half a vear has passed, but the guilty di- 
rectors, steamship officials, and inspec- 
tors are unharmed and free—as free as 
though there had been no drowning and 
burning of innocent and helpless peo- 
ple, sacrificed to fill the treasury of a 
heartless and brutal corporation. 

For thirteen years the General 
Slocum has been one of the largest ex- 
cursion steamers of New York harbor. 
She was licensed to carry twenty-five 
hundred passengers. Between nine and 
ten o'clock on the morning of June 15 
she took thirteen hundred and _ fifty- 
eight people aboard at the East River 
pier at the foot of Third Street. They 
were members of a Lutheran church 
—St. Mark’s, on Sixth Street—and 
their friends. bound down Long Island 
Sound on their annual outing. There 
were comparatively few. men in the 


AND CHILDREN. 


party. It was a boat-load of women 
and little children—a defenseless gath- 
ering that was absolutely dependent up- 
on the protection afforded by the vessel. 

As the boat steamed up the East 
River, between the tall buildings of 
Greater New York, the band played 
Luther’s majestic hymn, “ Ein Feste 
Burg ist Unser Gott ”—“ Our God is a 
Mighty Fortress.” The four hundred 
children romped on the decks. It was 
ideal weather for such an excursion. 
The sky was unclouded, the flags flut- 
tered their stripes and stars in the sum- 
mer breeze; and with land close on 
either side, the fear of death or danger 
occurred to no one. 


THE FIRST ALARM OF FIRE. 


Ten minutes after leaving the dock, 
fire broke out in a storeroom near the 
bow. A fourteen-year-old boy, named 
Frank Perditski, saw the smoke and 
ran breathless to the pilot-house with 
the news. 

“Shut up and mind your own busi- 
ness!” snapped the captain. 

This first-alarm was given when the 
boat was opposite Eighty-Third Street, 
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nearly three miles from 
the island where the 
boat was finally 
beached. A quarter of 
a mile farther on, Will- 
iam Alloway, a dredge 
captain, saw a puff of 
smoke break from the 
lower deck. He blew 
four quick blasts of his 
whistle. The warning 
was echoed from other 
boats; but all alike 
were unheeded. The 
Slocum steamed 
straight on, away from 
the Astoria shore, 
straight on as if she 
had no captain, no rud- 
der, no crew. 

Another boy rushed 
to a deckhand, who was 
drinking in the _ bar- 
room, and pointed to 
the fire. The muddled 
laborer ran into the 
storeroom, picked up a 
bag of charcoal, and 
threw it on the fire. 

“That did no good,” 
he admitted at the in- 
quest; “so I ran out 
and notified the mate.” 

Mate Flannagan, to- 
tally ignorant of fire- 
drill methods, wasted 
several invaluable mo- 
ments by hurrying to 
the burning storeroom. 
He gazed at the blaze 
in open-mouthed con- 
sternation, and then 
shouted the news up 
the captain’s tube. 

As if fire were a slug- 
gish enemy, Captain 
Van Schaick delayed 
a little longer in a trip 
of investigation. By 
this time the boat had 
reached One Hundred 
and Tenth Street. The 
vellow flames were leap- 
ing upward and aft, 
toward the unsuspecting 
passengers. Not until 
then was the fire-alarm 



































THE FLEET OF VOLUNTEER SEARCHERS, WHO GATHERED IN THE HARVEST OF DEATH AROUND THE SUNKEN VESSEL. 
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rung by the captain, who appears to 
have been as dazed as any green mem- 
ber of his crew. * Go slow! Full speed! 
Stop! Go ahead!” he signaled fran- 
tically to the engineer; and the doomed 
vessel zigzagged on and on for another 
fatal mile. 


A CRAVEN AND COWARDLY CREW. 


Meanwhile the mate and a half a 
dozen clumsy, undrilled deckhands were 
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were shot into the water like a cart- 
load of refuse. Then a sudden burst of 
flame tumbled all three decks into a pit 
of fire. Twenty or thirty feet above the 
smoke-stack rose the flames, yet on and 
on, in the face of the wind, went the 
death-ship. 

“My children! Save my children! ” 
was the cry which tore the hearts of 
half a thousand mothers. It is not true 
that these women were afraid. Women 
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MORNING 


fumbling with the hose. At last a line 
was fastened to the standpipe and the 
water turned on. The flimsy hose 
promptly burst in three places, and tore 
itself loose from the standpipe. There 
were other coils of hose and other stand- 
pipes, but none were used by the panic- 
stricken crew. Absolutely nothing was 
done to check the fire until the fireboat 
hose at North Brother Island threw 
water upon the ruined hulk. 

The panic of the crew at once became 
contagious. Several women and chil- 
dren on the lower deck were caught by 
the fire, and their screams terrified the 
others. A fear-crazed deckhand sprang 
overboard, and many rushed to follow 
him. Three little girls, their clothes 
flaming, jumped over the rail and float- 
ed past, one with a red wound on hei 
forehead. 

“ Frieda! Meine Frieda!” screamed 
a mother, leaping into the water. 

From this moment horror was piled 
upon horror. The port rail of the after 


deck gave way, and a hundred people- 


GENERAL SLOCUM ON THE BEACH AT NORTH BROTHER ISLAND, AS SHE APPEARED ON THE 
AFTER THE 


DISASTER. 


who are afraid do not rush with passion- 
ate eagerness into a red cavern of fire 
because they see a boy’s cap or the 
flutter of a yellow curl. The young 
mother who sprang from the high upper 
deck straight into the dark, swirling 
water because it had revealed for a mo- 
ment the white face of a little girl, was 
not afraid. Such is not fear; it is love. 
And there is no pain in the world like 
the agony of the love that is losing its 
dear ones. 

* Just as the upper deck was falling, 
I saw my two sisters upon it, kneeling in 
prayer,” says George Heinz. “I leaped 
to save them, but in a moment was 
swept into the river. My sisters and my 
mother perished in the fire.” 

Children whom the flames had caught 
on the forward decks rushed, blazing 
like torches, to their mothers. Many 
women, maddened by the desperate 
choice between the fire and the deep 
water, flung their children overboard 
and leaped after them. There was no 
help. There was no hope. They were in 
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a circle of death that closed upon them 
with each agonizing moment. 


THE FATAL FOLLY- OF THE CAPTAIN. 

Was the captain mad?’ Why did he 
steer on and on, in the middle of the 
river, when the shores were so near? 
Women threw themselves on_ their 
knees in front of the pilot-house, and 
begged him to turn the vessel toward 
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crowned the tragic scene on the Slocum 
with a halo of heroism that should ever 
be remembered. 

High above the clamor of the whistles 
rose the shrill screams of the dying. 
There are no letters in any language to 
spell such sounds. Once heard, they are 
seared upon the memory as with white- 
hot iron. They moved every heart— 


every heart except the captain’s. Noth- 


























ONE OF THE ROTTEN LIFE PRESERVERS DECLARED TO BE SAFE BY INSPECTOR LUNDBERG, THOUGH 
THEY WERE THIRTEEN YEARS OLD, AND FILLED WITH CORK-DUST. 


the land. Men, struggling to save their 
families, cursed him. One, crazed by 
the death of his child, drew a revolver 
and fired twice at the captain’s head. 
Yet on went this floating inferno, away 
from the fleet of sloops and tugs that 
whistled messages of help—away from 
the piers where men stood ready and 
willing to give assistance. 

Pastor Haas stepped from the side of 
his wife and daughter for a moment and 
tried to calm his people. When he 
turned, his wife and daughter had dis- 
appeared. Next day he found them with 
a thousand other lifeless ones. The bat- 
tle for life became fiercer, as the oil-fed 
flames approached. But it was not a 
death-grapple for personal safety. It 
was a struggle of husbands to save wives, 
of mothers to save children, of children 
to save parents. This family devotion 


ing on earth, apparently, could convince 
him of the fatal folly of his course. 

And in the midst of this carnival of 
death—how shall I tell the story of such 
a motherhood ?—a new life came into 
this merciless world for a few uioments. 
A few tiny breaths of hot and smoky air, 
and then it was asleep in its young 
mother’s arms on the cold, black bed of 
the deep river! Surely, surely, we have 
reason to be kind to one another in a 
world of such mysterious and unbear- 
able sorrows. 

When the Slocum was beached at 
North Brother Island she was a roaring 
furnace, with hundreds of frantic 
women and children clinging, like 
swarming bees, to every uncharred 
refuge. No prearranged scheme for 
wholesale slaughter could have been 
more deadly than the two-mile run of 
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TUE COFFIN-SHIP AFLOAT AGAIN—THE 


co 
HULL OF THE GENERAL SLOCUM ON ITS WAY TO A SHIP-YARD 


FOR REPAIRS, AFTER BEING RAISED AT THE PUBLIC EXPENSE. 


the blazing vessel. As long as our race 
exists, it will be remembered as the most 
terrible and the most needless of re- 
corded disasters. 

To those who ask: “ Why did the cap- 
tain run a burning vessel two miles up a 
narrow channel instead of beaching her 
at once?” there is no satisfactory an- 
swer. It was one of many criminal and 
inexplicable mistakes. 


AN HOUR WHEN HEROES WERE MADE. 


Nothing was done as it should have 
been done, in this tragedy of blunders. 
The vessel was run straight upon the 
shore, leaving the fire in front of its sur- 
viving passengers, and deep water on 
hoth sides of the stern, to which they 
were hanging in despair. Had it not 
been for the arrival of the fleet of tugs, 
which had been almost bursting their 
boilers in the race to reach the runaway 
steamer, it is not likely that more than a 
few dozen would have been brought to 
land. 

Here, for the first time, came help to 
the few who were not forever beyond 
it. Jim Wade, owner and captain of a 
tug, ran his grimy little boat straight 


against the burning steamer. His tug 
represented the savings of ten years of 
hard work, but Jim Wade was a man, 
not a corporation. 

* Let her burn,” said he. “* What’s a © 
tugboat to human life?” And a hun- 
dred people or more were helped across 
this tug-bridge to a place of safety. 

Then came nurses from the near-by 
hospital, fishermen, policemen, wharf- 
rats—to bring to shore the dead and the 
living. Mary McCann, a young Irish 
patient, forgot her illness and rushed 
into the water again and again to res- 
cue babies and children. The captain 
and the two pilots jumped from the 
upper deck and- were pulled to land 
with slight injuries. The head wind, 
which had swept the fire back upon the 
decks crowded with women and chil- 
dren, had made the pilot-house the 
safest refuge on the boat. 

When it was thought that only the 
dead remained upon the burning wreck, 
there was a sudden shout of surprise 
and agony from those on shore. A lit- 
tle boy was seen to be climbing the flag- 
staff to escape from the furnace below. 
Sharp spears of flame were thrust at 
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him as he shook his yellow curls and 
worked his way a few feet higher. It 
was a brave fight. For a dozen seconds 
his little body was outlined against the 
lurid glare, and then the flagstaff 
toppled slowly and fell into the crack- 
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charred bodies were laid out in long 
rows on the grass. More and more were 


found. This was not murder, it was 
massacre. By midnight six hundred 


and eleven lay on the lawn and four 
hundred more were still in. the river. 

















































PROCESSION OF HEARSES BEARING 
THE LUTHERAN CEMETERY—EVERY 


THE LONG 











ling pit. He was the last of four hun- 
dred child-martyrs, sacrifiged to swell 
the dividends of a callous corporation. 






THE AWFUL HARVEST OF DEATH. 





Then came the most ghastiy ,horror 
of all, the gathering and labeling”’of the 
dead. North Brother Island is weed as 
a place for the city’s sick, but it now 
be@ame a place for the dead. Theimp, 
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HEARSE IN NEW YORK CITY WAS IN LINE. 






















FROM THE MORGUE TO 
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DEAD OF THE 





The dead lay in family groups in this 
island morgue. There were four of the 
Strickroth family, five of the Dieckhoff 
family, six of the Gress family, ten of 
the Weis family, eleven of the Rhein- 
frank family, and so on. Many entire 
families were destroyed, and remained 
until late next dav unidentified. Prac- 
tically the whole church kindergarten 
was wiped out; out of fifty-one little 
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ones only a dozen remain. The doomed 
ship had scattered its living freight over 
two miles of the river’s length, and for 
days the bodies were picked up and 
brought to the island of sorrow. 

After the heart-breaking work of 
identification had ended, there re- 
mained many whose names could not be 
learned. These were buried by the city 
in a wide, deep trench—the Great 
Grave, as the survivors call it. The 
others were taken, in a seemingly end- 
less procession, to the Lutheran garden 
of sleep, on Long Island, and laid there 
together, a town of the dead, on the 
sunny southern slope. 

Human sympathy, “ swelling like the 
Solway tide,” poured in its messages 
from all parts of the globe. “ Accept 
my profound sympathy for yourself, 
church, and congregation,” telegraphed 
President Roosevelt to Pastor Haas. 
“T send to the families of the victims 
ihe expression of my sorrowful svym- 
pathy,” said President Loubet, of 
France. “ Heartfelt prayers that the 
lather may vouchsafe comfort and sus- 
taining grace,” cabled the British Sun- 
day School Union, then in session in 
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London. Truly, New York’s grief was 
a sob “ heard round the world.” 


THE SOCIETY OF THE STRICKEN. 


Welded together by their common 
sorrow, those who escaped death on the 
Slocum have organized an association 
under the name of “ The General Slo- 
cum Survivors.” It is the most unique 
and somber of all representative bodies. 
It represents a thousand and twenty 
dead. More than seven hundred rela- 
tives are mourned by its three hundred 
members. 

“T lost my wife and daughter,” said 
its president, Mr. Charles Dersch. 
“Our secretary lost his wife and two 
children, our treasurer his wife and 
four children. We are three homeless 
men, but we have suffered no more than 
many others.” 

To describe the bi-weekly meetings 
of this singular association would re- 
quire the pen of a Dante and the brush 
of a Doré. All the members are clad 
in black. The walls of their hall are 
shrouded in mourning, and _ the 
strained, intense silence conveys the 
appalling impression that a thousand 
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wronged spirits are in some way a part 
of the assemblage. 
Letters are read from German socie- 
ties, from survivors of the Iroquois 
disaster, and from eminent men in pub- 
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a woman whose eyes are cavernous with 
weeping. 

“This morning, in the hospital, my 
wife died of a broken heart,” says a 
white-haired man. 













































lic office. Short speeches are made— 
short because many of the speakers sud- 
denly lose control of their voices and 
sit down. 

““T saw my four children pushed over- 
board, and I could not help them,” says 







A HOUSE OF MOURNING—NINE EXCURSIONISTS WENT UPON 
No. 104 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK; NONE CAME BACK ALIVE. 








THE SLOCUM FROM THIS HOUSE, 





“They call us good-natured Ger- 
mans,” asserts President Dersch: “ but 
we have determined that our dead shall 
be avenged, and that other homes shal! 
not be destroyed as ours have been.” 

All are on the verge of tears. Even 
























the hard-eyed reporters are affected by 
the atmosphere of sorrow. A little boy 
is called to the platform. He is the last 
to come from the hospital. The whole 
side of his head is one livid, glistening 
scar; and grief blends with joy in his 
mother’s eyes as she leads him back to 
his seat. A woman brings a poem to 
the president. 

“This poem is about our dead. Shall 
I read it?” he asks. 

“No, ‘no; don’t read it;” ery a dozen 
voices. 

“Let us adjourn,” suggests the sec- 
retary, “for we cannot endure this!” 
And the silent, tearful Germans file out 
into the crowded street, back to their 
stricken homes. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SLAUGHTER. 
To-day the passion of indiscriminate 
blame has passed. Two responsible 
bodies, the coroner’s jury and the Fed- 
eral commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt, have investigated the disas- 
ter and made known their reports. It 
is now clearly seen that this slaughter 
of the innocents was the natural and in- 
evitable product of criminal negligence 
on the part of the Knickerbocker 
Steamship Company and the United 
States steamship inspection service. It 
was the reckless, irresponsible director, 
who takes the rewards of his office with- 
out performing its duties, and the slip- 
shod, negligent public official, whose 
aim in life is to get the highest "possible 
salary for the least possible exertion, 
who are equally guilty of destroying the 
happiness of a thousand homes. 

The Knickerbocker Steamship Com- 
pany, which built and operated the Slo- 
cum, is capitalized for two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Its officials are 
as follows: 

President, Frank A. Barnaby. 

Secretary, James K. Atkinson. 

Directors—Frank A. Barnaby, James 
K. Atkinson, Charles E. Hill, C. De 
Lacy Evans, Robert K. Story, Floyd 8S. 
Corbin, and Frank G. Dexter. 

These men are, first and foremost, 
the men who are responsible for the 
Slocum disaster. The members of a 
steamship company cannot shield them- 
selves behind a corporation. charter, nor 
behind a careless inspector’s certificate. 
2M 
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The United States Supreme Court 
holds that where the owner of a vessel 
is a corporation, the president and di- 
rectors are not merely the agents of 
that corporation, but the corporation it- 
self. A corporation may be fined, im- 
prisoned, or executed, according to the 
crime of which it is found guilty. The 
State law of New York is equally defi- 
nite in holding the individual members 
of a corporation responsible for all cor- 
porate acts. 





GAMBLERS IN HUMAN LIVES. 


In the thousand pages of evidence 
taken at the coroner’s inquest, it did 
not appear that the above seven owners 
of the Slocum had any intimate knowl- 
edge whatever of the condition of the 
vessel. President Barnaby, who draws 
a salary of six thousand dollars a year 
for his services, testified that he had 
not been aboard the boat this year. 
The equipment of the two vessels in 
their fleet was left entirely in the hands 
of two aged captains, John A. Pease 
and W. H. Van Schaick. 

The system of evading responsibility 
went from top to bottom. The direc- 
tors appointed the president, paid him 
twenty dollars a day, and told him to 
do as he pleased. The president ap- 
pointed the captains, and told them to 
do as they pleased. The captains ap- 
pointed the mates, and told them to 
hire the cheapest deckhands in the la- 
bor market. 

The mate of the Slocum was found 
to be an unlicensed iron-worker, ineffi- 
cient and cowardly. The crew he en- 
gaged consisted of a medley of truck- 
drivers, laborers, and dockmen. — This 
picked-up gang of landsmen, hired for 
twenty-five dollars a month apiece and 
their keep, were absolutely unskilled in 
the task of protecting the boat and its 
passengers from fire or from any of the 
dangers to which such vessels are inevi- 
tably exposed. 


OPEN CONTEMPT FOR THE LAW. 


Although the law requires a fire-drill 
at least once a week, with a test of the 
hose and life-boats on every occasion, 
the Slocum had been sailing since the 
season began without putting water 
through her hose, without lowering a 
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Jife-boat, and without having a fire- 


drill of any kind. Captain Van Schaick 
weakly protested that three fire-drills 
had béen held. 

“T can’t go into details; I’m getting 
tired and restless,” he said when he 
was asked to give the dates and particu- 
lars of these drills. 

In direct contradiction of his evi- 
dence, every member of the crew who 
was put on the witness-stand swore 
that no drill had been held. While 
captains of ocean liners consider it nec- 
essary to have emergency drills during 
each voyage, and in some cases every 
day, even with a crew of professional 
sailors, Captain Van Schaick permitted 
his score of laborers to remain in ig- 
norance of all emergency measures. 

Instead of springing to appointed 
stations, this crew jumped overboard 
when the fire-alarm was rung. Two 
stand-pipes were lifted from the wreck 
by divers, and both had closed valves, 
proving that no hose had been attached. 
The hose that was rescued by the divers 
was burned black on the edges only, 
showing that it had never been un- 
coiled. This circumstantial evidence, 
by mute witnesses that cannot be im- 
peached, demonstrates that no effort 
was made to fight the flames. With 
such a crew, a vessel made of steel and 
asbestos would be in danger; much 
more a newly painted, wooden tinder- 
box like the Slocum. 

The law declares that no hay shall 
be carried on an excursion steamer, yet 
there were seven barrels in the Slocum’s 
store-room, all of which contained more 
or less hay, used as a packing for glass- 
ware. Side by side with these stood 
three barrels of oil, and scattered about 
the floor were paint-pots, scraps of can- 
vas, and other bonfire materials. The 
door of the room was never locked. 
The deckhands hung their wet clothes 
in it, because “ it was the warmest place 
on the boat.” The law requires that in 
every compartment in a steamer’s hold 
there shall be a steam-valve, so that it 
can be flooded with steam in case of 
fire; but there was no steam valve in 
this dangerous store-room. 

Under such conditions, a fire must 
have occurred sooner or later. Gather 
together hay and oil and paint and 
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matches and cigarettes and reckless . 
deckhands in a twelve-by-twelve room, 
and the result can be easily foreseen. 


THE SLOCUM’S WORTHLESS HOSE. 


If the Slocum had possessed every 
known life-saving device, if her hose 
and her life-preservers had been first- 
class, if her crew had been well drilled 
and courageous, she would still -have 
been a dangerous boat with more than 
a thousand women and children aboard. 
But a bill obtained by the coroner from 
the New York Belting and Packing 
Company showed that the “ new hose,” 
of which the steamship company had 
boasted, had been bought for sixteen 
cents a foot. The cheapest garden hose 
costs more. For the hose now in use by 
the New York Fire Department a dol- 
lar and ten cents a foot is paid. 

A half-burned yard of this worthless 
stuff, brought up from the wreck by a 
diver, proved it to be two-thread linen 
hose, without any rubber lining. Such 
“hose ” was hose in name only. It was 
bought to deceive passengers into a 
sense of security, and with the knowl- 
edge that the inspectors would pass . 
anything. It was never tested until the 
fatal morning in June, when it burst 
into rags before the water could reach 
from the standpipe to the nozzle. 

The only excuse offered by the com- 
pany for this fraud was the suggestion 
by one of its lawyers that sixteen cents 
a foot was five cents more than the 
price paid for hose by several other 
steamship companies of New York. 
Though this may well be, it cannot ex- 
cuse the slaughter of a ship-load of 
women and children. 


USELESS LIFE-BOATS AND RAFTS. 


The ten life-boats and rafts on the 
Slocum were as useless as uninflated 
balloons. Neither crew nor passengers 
knew how to launch them. Several pas- 
sengers almost succeeded in getting one 
life-boat to the water, but a frenzied 
deckhand sprang into it and capsized it. 
The rafts were fastened to the deck 
with wire at which the passengers 
tugged and tore in vain. Like the hose, 
they were for purposes of exhibition 
only; when the time for service came, 
they were worthless mockeries. 
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A life-ring, which should have been. 


sufficiently buoyant to sustain a dozen 
people, was found by a diver at the bot- 
tom of the river. It was still grasped 
by four women, who had entrusted their 
lives to this treacherous sham and gone 
down with it as it sank. 

“ That life-ring was the finest anchor 
I ever saw,” exclaimed the indignant 
coroner. 


ROTTEN, DUST-FILLED LIFE-PRESERVERS. 


As for the life-preservers, they, too, 
were false as Dead Sea apples. The 
coroner placed one in a tub of water 
and it sank like a stone before the eyes 
of the jury. The life of an ordinary life- 
preserver is from seven to eight years, 
but nine-tenths of those on the Slocum 
were thirteen years old. “Some life- 
preservers will get mildewed in a single 
season,” testified an experienced sea- 
captain. 

The Knickerbocker Steamship Com- 
pany offered several invoices to prove 
that new life-preservers had been pur- 
chased for the Slocum; but the invoices 
were found to have been altered by the 
use of acid. The name of the Grand 
Republic, another vessel belonging to 
the company, had been erased and that 
of the Slocum written in its place. 
This clumsy deception was easily ex- 
posed by several detectives sent from 
the District Attorney’s office, who found 
that all the new life-preservers were on 
board the Grand Republic. Barnaby, 
the president of the corporation, was 
pilloried by the coroner for trying to 
shield himself behind this shameless 
fraud. 

There was abundant evidence to 
prove that the Slocum’s life-preservers 
were thoroughly worthless and rotten— 
“life-destroyers,” as one survivor bit- 
terly phrased it. They, too, were fast- 
ened to the ship with wire. A deck- 
hand testified that “a considerable 
pull ” was necessary to loosen them. 

“We couldn’t budge the wire,” said 
a survivor who was compelled to jump 
overboard without a life-preserver. 

“JT tried to pull down three,” said 
another, “ but they all split and let the 
cork fall on my face.” 

In all the preservers the cork was of 
the cheapest granulated kind. 
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“T thought it was sawdust,” said a 
witness. 

“ When the vessel was beached there 
was floating cork an inch deep on the 
water,” remarked Coroner O’Gorman. 

This powdered cork was _ scattered 
upon the decks; it was thick in the hair 
of every victim who was brought to 
shore. Of course, life-preservers filled 
with it were useless, and even worse 
than useless. 

“T saw women and children wearing 
life-preservers sink the moment they 
struck the water,” asserted R. A. Tu- 
dor, the captain of a sloop. 

Steward Graham, the only member 
of the crew who failed to escape, fast- 
ened a life-preserver about his waist, 
jumped overboard, and, in the words of 
the mate, “ went to the bottom like a 
stone.” The other members of the 
crew knew better than to hamper them- 
selves with these death-belts. Only two 
men, both good swimmers, dared to put 
them on. The captain wore no life- 
preserver. The pilots wore no life- 
preservers. The rotten bags of glue 
and cork-dust were for the passengers 
only. 


Such was the “ life-saving” equip- 
ment of the General Slocum. Linen 


hose, wired rafts, unlaunched life-boats, 
rotten life-preservers, unopened stand- 
pipes, contraband hay, and an undrilled 
crew of landsmen! All this with thir- 
teen hundred people aboard, including 
more than a thousand women and chil- 
dren. And all this.made possible by a 
lawless greed that places little value 
upon human life when a fatter dividend 
can be gained by reckless and fraudu- 
lent parsimony—made possible by di- 
rectors who have been allowed to think 
that the profits are for them and the 
responsibility for their subordinates! 


“PERMITS” TO TAKE HUMAN LIFE. 


The law in this case is adequate and 
unmistakable. No new law is needed. 
More than a hundred pages of law rela- 
ting to steamship inspection and life- 
saving apparatus have been enacted 
since 1852. Apparently every danger 
has been foreseen. Every steamship 
must have “ good and suitable hose,” 
and “ good life-preservers of ‘suitable 
material.” Not even a friction match 
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can be carried; and criminal negligence 
is defined as manslaughter, whenever 
loss of life is its result. 

But up to the present time this last 
statute has been as harmless as the 
leather cannons of Tibet. It was en- 
acted thirty-four years ago, yet not one 
owner, not one captain, not one in- 
spector, has been convicted under its 
provisions. Both the steamship com- 
panies and the inspectors regard this 
law as practically non-existent. 

Twenty-five years ago the Seawan- 
haka was burned, with sixty-two lives 
lost, in the same East River. Those re- 
sponsible for the disaster escaped pun- 
ishment. A few years before, the boiler 
of the ferryboat Westfield exploded, 
and eighty-five lives were taken. There 
was the usual public clamor in both 
cases, and the usual public forgetful- 
ness. No one was fined, imprisoned, or 
discharged. 

In 1901, when the Northfield, a Sta- 
ten Island ferryboat, sank like a seive— 
fortunately, near her dock—thirty- 
three of the New York ferryboats were 
found to be more than thirty years old. 
Yet no action of any consequence was 
taken at the time, and none has been 
taken since. Year after year these dan- 
gerous hulks have their certificates re- 
newed, and the peril is never abated. 
Practically, they have permits to run 
until wrecked. 


THE DISGRACE OF THE INSPECTION BUREAU. 


In fact, the Slocum disaster has re- 
vealed the United States inspection 
service to be a helpless and perfunctory 
bureau, shackled by red tape and serv- 
ing mainly as a refuge for aged office- 
holders. “ General ” Dumont, the sep- 
tuagenarian who was in charge of the 
New York district, held office continu- 
ously for twenty-seven years. He was 
in office when the Seawanhaka proved 
to be a coffin-ship for sixty-two of its 
passengers. No accidents, whatever 
their number or their nature, have ever 
produced any apparent effect upon this 
inspection department, which costs the 
taxpavers three hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand dollars annually. 

In the past twenty years, thirty-six 
hundred lives have been lost and more 
than sixty-five million dollars’ worth of 
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shipping and cargoes destroyed, all with- 
in the jurisdiction of the bureau. In 
New York harboralone, one hundred and 
seventy-three accidents were reported 
in 1903, yet not one license was revoked. 
In a few cases the negligent captains 
and engineers were suspended, but 
every one was allowed to retain his 
license, no matter what loss of life had 
resulted from his carelessness. Only 
three licenses have been revoked in three 
years, in spite of the occurrence of more 
than five hundred accidents. 

Once an inspector, always an inspec- 
tor, appears to be the rule. The yearly 
reports of the bureau expose the fact 
that only nine inspectors have been 
“removed ” during the last three years. 
The word “removed,” as used in the 
reports, is ambiguous. It may mean 
discharged, or it may mean promoted. 
As to the imprisonment of criminally 
negligent inspectors, such a danger is 
no more feared in the department than 
the possibility of a collision. with the 
planet Mars. 

It is difficult to write with calmness 
of this cold-blooded officialism, this au- 
tomatic and shameless inefficiency. 
Some possible excuse might be found 
for it, if it were not so vociferous in 
making excuses for itself. Temporary 
lapses from vigilance might be forgiven, 
but what shall be said of officials who 
protest that their slothful blundering 
is the faithful performance of duty? 

The self-justifying report given out 
by the New York board of inspectors 
asserts that “’the life-saving apparatus 
of the General Slocum was entirely ade- 
quate. Before the coroner, “ Gen- 
eral” Dumont had not been so posi- 
tive, refusing to answer when he was 
asked if he believed the vessel to have 
been honestly inspected. “No dead 
bodies were found with life-preservers 
on,” says this extraordinary document; 
therefore “not a single life was lost 
by reason of the inefficiency of the life- 
preservers.” Marvelous logic, indeed! 


INSPECTORS WHO DID NOT INSPECT. 


According to their own reports, the 
inspectors of the New York district are 
most industrious. They inspect forty- 


seven steamships a week; but, if we may 
judge from the inspection of the Slo- 
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cum by Inspector Lundberg, the work 
could be done quite as satisfactorily by 
telescope from the roof of a Broadway 
skyscraper. 

“T looked at the hose,” said Lund- 
berg, when at bay before the coroner’s 
jury. Although the law requires that 
all hose shall be tested, he wrote “ hose 
in good order,” without making any 
test whatever. “I never seen anybody 
test the hose since I’ve been around 
New York harbor,” said he. “ Provided 
that the steam pump would work, it 
would work all right,” was his remarka- 
ble answer when asked how he had 
tested the pumping apparatus. His 
“test ” of the life-preservers was mere- 
ly to poke a few of them with a stick. 
In less than six hours he had completed 
his inspection of this two-hundred-and- 
fifty-foot vessel, with its twenty-five 
hundred life-preservers; and left it in 
the condition which, forty days later, 
caused the disaster. 

Inspectors Dumont and Barrett ac- 
cepted Lundberg’s report without ques- 
tion, although he was but a probationer 
of four months’ standing. Eighteen 
days afterwards they received a warn- 
ing from Mr. Cortelyou, head of the 
Commerce and Labor Department, sug- 
gesting that special steps should be 
taken to protect the passengers on ex- 
cursion steamships during the over- 
crowded summer season. This warning 
was disregarded. There was no further 
examination of the Slocum. Inspectors 
Lundberg and Fleming, who pretended 
to have inspected the vessel; Dumont 
and Barrett, who were in authority over 
them ; Rodie, who was in authority over 
Dumont and Barrett; Frank A. Bar- 
naby and his six fellow-directors of the 
company owning the boat, who were 
the first violators of the law; are all 
partners in the terrible responsibility 
of having caused a thousand deaths. 


THE MEANEST FRAUD OF ALL. 


Emboldened by the feebleness of the 
inspection service, all manner of de- 
ceptions are practised by steamship 
corporations and those who furnish 
their supplies. Life-rafts are found to 
have wooden pegs made in such a way 
as to imitate iron rivets. Absolutely 
worthless fire-hose is exhibited on the 
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decks of many steamers, as there is no 
fear that the lazy officials will test it. 

As this article is being written, the 
officers of the Nonpareil Cork Works, 
Camden, New Jersey, are being ar- 
raigned for inserting bars of iron in the 
life-preservers which they manufacture. 
More than two hundred and fifty cork 
blocks have been seized, every one of 
which contained a seven-inch bar of 
cast iron. Iron is cheaper per pound 
than cork, and as the law requires that 
every life-preserver shall weigh six 
pounds, a few cents of blood-money can 
be gained by making up the weight with 
bars of iron. 

Instead of supporting a dead weight 
of twenty-four pounds, as the law de- 
mands, a test shows that one of these 
iron life-preservers will sustain no more 
than sixteen pounds. Any full-grown 
person who trusted to one of these 
death-decoys would sink under the 
waves like a stone. Yet this ghastly 
fraud was discovered, not by a steam- 
ship inspector, but by an outside gov- 
ernmental department. 


THE ACTION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


The Federal commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt submitted its 
report to him on October 17, and he at 
once issued an order to remove from 
office the negligent inspectors. The 
report would fill forty pages of Mun- 
SEY’s Macazine. In every point it 
corroborates the verdict of the coron- 
er’s jury, in placing the blame directly 
upon the owners, officers, and crew of 
the Slocum, and upon the New York 
board of inspectors. 

Agents of the commission made the 
first thorough inspection that has ever 
been made of two hundred and sixty- 
eight vessels in New York harbor. 
More than one-third were found with 
defective life-preservers. One quarter 
had defective hose, and less than half 
of the vessels had as many feet of hose 
as the law requires. Yet every one of 
these dangerous boats showed certifi- 
cates of inspection signed by the New 
York officials. 

But why continue to pile fact upon 
fact? The first supreme fact is that a 
thousand women and children were 
slaughtered. No legal sophistries can 
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give back the breath to their moldered 
bodies. And the second fact, shameful 
and incredible, is that the men whv 
were proved guilty six months ago are 
still, as this is written, untouched by any 
agency of justice. 


“THE PUBLIC BE DAMNED !” 


This nation remembered the Maine. 
It was willing, even enthusiastic, to 
shoulder the ponderous burden of war 
because of the destruction of a battle- 
ship and two hundred and sixty men. 
But what about the Slocum? What 
about this loss of life that is almost 
four-fold greater and incomparably less 
excusable? How shall this mystery be 
explained—that we rush to battle to 
avenge the death of two hundred and 
sixty young men, who had knowingly en- 
listed in a perilous calling, and then sit 
as helpless as a colony of rabbits when a 
treacherous and law-breaking corpora- 
tion burns and drowns a thousand of 
our women and children? 

These seven directors of the Knicker- 
bocker Steamship Company have no ex- 
cuses which they dare to offer to the 
public. They know that for the sake 
of three hundred and fifty dollars they 
sent a ship-load of human beings into 
the jaws of death. They know that none 
of their wives or daughters were on the 
Slocum. Once only did this corpora- 
tion venture to open its mouth, to have 
its deceptive testimony and its fraudu- 
lent invoices flung in its face by an in- 
dignant coroner’s jury. 

They cower behind their bodyguard 
of legal janizaries, these blood-guilty di- 
rectors. They have no answer to make 
when six hundred husbands ery, “ Give 
us back our wives and our children! ” 
They scheme for delay. They manufac- 
ture protests, quibbles, technicalities. 
If half of the money now being spent to 
defeat justice had been spent for life- 
preservers that would float and hose 
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that would carry water, there would not 
be so many blighted homes to-day on 
the East Side of New York. 

This Slocum disaster was the most 
terrible of all the world’s tragedies of 
the sea. Never before were the victims 
so helpless or the harvest of death so 
great. If such a catastrophe will not 
move the slow machinery of the law, 
what will? Must other thousands be 
slaughtered before one of these reck~ 
less corporations can be checked in its 
murderous career? 

Now that the hull of the Slocum has 
been raised—at public expense—shall 
we expect to see it next summer rebuilt, 
repainted, and refitted with rotten hose 
and dust-filled life-preservers, with an- 
other thousand woman and children on 
its flimsy, inflammable decks, and with 
Captain Van Schaick, the Charon of the 
East River, at the helm? 


PUNISH THE GUILTY MEN ! 


Such corporations care nothing for 
words. Denunciations are no more se- 
rious to them than a volley of goose- 
feathers to a battle-ship. Fines are 
easily paid and charged to legal ex- 
penses. The only way to take the sneer 
from a guilty director’s lips, to give him 
a very little of the suffering that he has 
caused to others, is to show him an open 
prison door. Accident will follow acci- 
dent until the irresponsible directors 
are taken from their corporation pedes- 
tals and treated like ordinary breakers 
of the law. In short, this aristocracy of 
crime must be destroyed. 

Both the safety of our people and the 
integrity of our institutions demand that 
no man shall be below the law and that no 
corporation shall be above it. They de- 
mand the arrest, prosecution, and impris- 
onment of all whose greed and criminal 
recklessness caused the burning of the 
General Slocum and the loss of a thousand 
lives. 





THE SEEKER. 


ONE sought for God with lifted eye, 
Fain to attain life’s highest worth ; 

But looked too heavenward to descry 
God’s suffering ones on earth ! 


Eugene C. Dolson. 























The Day of the Game. 


MARY RUPERT'S FIRST CASE, AND 


HOW IT 


DECIDED HER LATER CAREER, 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


I, 
; Le REDONIA College nestles in a New 


England valley, and the college. 


infirmary is a little three-bed affair. Its 
sunny reception-room is so small that 
big Barney Costello, stooping to adjust 
his necktie at the mantel mirror, felt 
cramped as to his broad shoulders, and 
shrugged them nervously. He was rat- 
tled enough already, he thought, with- 
out being filed away in this closet. 
When the portiére rustled, he whirled 
alertly on his heel to greet the grave- 
faced, pretty nurse in her blue gown. 

“Tow do you do, Bernard?” she 
said. 

“ Hello, Molly!” stammered Costello. 

He crushed her hand with embar- 
rassed energy and sat down gingerly on 
a wicker chair. 

“Oh, I can see you just for a min- 
ute,” protested Miss Rupert. “I 
shouldn’t leave my patient.” 

Barney jumped up. “ Kind of proud 
of your first, aren’t you? ” he said good- 
naturedly. “ Haven’t they got a substi- 
tute nurse while yow’re % 

“Nobody but the matron, and she 
isn’t here daytimes. We have only one 
case in hospital now.” 

“Youre a dream in that uniform, 
Molly!” 

Miss Rupert frowned, and pushed a 
truant yellow curl underneath her cap. 
Barney stretched out his hand again. 
He was wholesome to look at, with his 
clean-chiseled features and his crisp, 
brown hair; but Miss Rupert looked at 
him apprehensively and moved away. 

“Well, tell me about yourself,” he 
suggested. 

“ There-isn’t much to tell. Of course 
it won’t be as interesting here as at the 
training-school, but the responsibility 
is splendid.” Her gray eyes were 
troubled. “ You didn’t come this far 
merely to see me, did you, Bernard?” 





“Vd come further, and you know it. 
But I didn’t this time. They’re rigging 
out a boxing-room in the gymnasium 
here with goods from our shop, and the 
boss sent me up from New York with 
the outfit-—-mats, and punchingbags, 
and so on. The chairman of the gym 
committee, Dr. Vinnedge a 

“ Vinnedge? Why, he’s in charge of 
my patient,” said Mary. 

“ Well, he’s made me an offer to stay 
here for a while and teach sparring. 
How would vou like that? ” 

“ Not at all!” sighed Miss Rupert. 

“T wouldn’t bother you much,” mum- 
bled Costello. 

His face fell. He had petted the 
scheme for a long time. 

“Tt isn’t that, Bernard,” said the girl. 
“Tt’s seeing you in such a profession.” 

“Maybe the name sounds bad to a 
deacon’s daughter, Molly, but x 

“'There’s no use of talking about it,” 
interposed Miss Rupert. “I thought 
once you might leave this sort of life, 
but I was mistaken, that’s all.” The 
clock on the mantel tinkled. “I must 
go,” she said. 

“Look here, Molly!” he exclaimed 
desperately. “I don’t want to pester 
you any more. I love you true, and I 
have a right to say so now, with the 
boss ready to take me into the firm. 
But I won’t bother you if you'll just 
agree to send for me when you want me 
for anything, little or big. If I could 
help you, some way 

Mary shook her head sadly. 

“Tm afraid I can’t send for you in 
the way you mean,” she murmured. 
“Tf I could—oh, Bernard, why must 
you ask me? How can you help me, or 
I help you? Our lives are so far apart, 
so different! ” 

“All right!” said Barney briskly. 
“ Who’s this student you’re tending? ” 

“ Young Mr. Livingstone.” 

“He’s a pitcher, isn’t he? I’m ac- 
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quainted with him. We sold the college 
some baseball supplies in January, and 
I remember a Livingstone kid being 
cranky about his toe-plates. Say, 
Molly, this is funny! You kick about 
me dealing in athletic goods, and here 
you are nursing a baseball player, when 
you can’t tell the difference between 
baseball and ping-pong! ” 

Barney had a contagious Irish laugh. 

“That isn’t of the slightest import- 
ance to me,” announced Mary coldly. 
“He has typhoid fever.” 

“ Well, so long!” said Barney. “ Pll 
be at the hotel for a day. If there’s any 
chance of my seeing you, or helping you 
—no? Well, so long!” 

Miss Rupert watched his stalwart fig- 
ure as he walked away. She went back 
to the sick-room rather wearily. 


II. 


WHEN Dr. Vinnedge called at the in- 
firmary the next morning, Travis Liv- 
ingstone propped himself on his arm. 

“This is a great day for the game, 
isn’t it? ” said he. “ Are you going over 
to Hardcastle?” 

“You bet I am!” said the doctor. 
“ Haven’t missed a championship game 
since I graduated.” 

Livingstone groaned and fell back on 
the pillow. He looked so white and dis- 
tressed that the nurse, standing at the 
doctor’s elbow, stirred anxiously. 

“That’s baseball fever, not typhoid, 
Miss Rupert,” pronounced the physi- 
cian. “Come, Travis, it’s hard luck 
yowre here instead of on the pitcher’s 
slab, but you ought to be thanking your 
stars that you’re getting well. Try to 
forget that game until to-night.” 

Livingstone turned his tragical face 
to the wall. 

“ Everything’s lovely,” said Vinnedge 
to the nurse outside the door. “ Good 
nursing ds all he needs—there’s really 
nothing that I can do for him just now. 
Keep his mind quiet, that’s the main 
point. He’s a nervous fellow. Make him 
sleep. If his temperature runs up much, 
send for Dr. Hayes. I'll be back early.” 

He did not mean to speak noncha- 
lantly, but he did not realize that Mary’s 
first case was to her by far the most mo- 
mentous thing in life. 
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The cottage hospital was secluded, 
but not sufficiently remote from the vil- 
lage streets to prevent the echoes of dis- 
tant shouts from drifting through the 
open window of the sick-room. 

“They’re down at the station, cheer- 
ing off the team!” moaned Travis. 
“They might be cheering me, if I—oh, 
my Lord!” 

Miss Rupert did not comprehend the 
reason of the uproar, but she hastened 
to close the window. 

“Oh, let me hear all I can of it!” 
begged Livingstone. “ The train goes 
at ten. What time is it, Miss Rupert? ” 

Eventually he dozed, but when the 
noon whistles blew he woke with a start. 

“Twelve o’clock,’” he muttered 
dreamily. “ We’re getting into the bus 
at Hardcastle, and waiting for Mike to 
pile the stuff in the baggage-cart. We'll 
go to their gymnasium for lunch. I like 
to tuck away roast beef before a game, 
but Mike ¥ 

“Will you take your kumiss now?” 
proposed Miss Rupert. 

He rolled his head on the pillow. 

“Tell me when it’s half past one,” he 
growled. “ We'll be out at the field 
then, knocking flies.” 

“T hope they don’t annoy you,” said 
the nurse, waving a fan. 

“Ties? Why, I eat *em!” said the - 
pitcher scornfully. “I only get little 
ones, you know.” 

With a furtive look of startled dismay 
Mary slipped a clinical thermometer 
under his tongue, and her heart quiv- 
ered. Delirium and a climbing tempera- 
ture! As she hurried down-stairs to the 
telephone she recollected grimly how, at 
the training-school, she had prayed that 
she might be confrontcd with testing 
ordeals like this. She steadied her 
voice. Was Dr. Hayes at home? 

“He’s out of town,” -came the me- 
tallic reply. “ This is Mrs. Hayes. Dr. 
Hayes is in Hardcastle. An old class- 
mate persuaded him. I told him it was 
ridiculous, but—any message ? ” 

“No, thank you,” said Mary. 

She ran a tremulous finger over the 
names on the telephone card. Suddenly 
the selection of another physician 





loomed as a problem of appalling grav- 
ity. In her ignorance of Fredonia doc- 
tors she might make a frightful blun- 
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der. She must ask Mrs. Hayes what to 
do. But while she searched for the 
Hayes number again she could almost 
hear the doctor’s wife at the next sew- 
ing circle gossiping about that helpless, 
hysterical nurse at the infirmary. 

Miss Rupert leaned against the win- 
dow frame despondently, and saw Bar- 
ney Costello striding across the lawn. 
She was on the porch with him before 
there was time for her to confess to 
herself that she had never greeted 
any one so gladly. It would have been 
difficult to account for the confession. 
Barney could be of no practical assist- 
ance; but somehow the set of his square 
chin was comforting. 

She mentioned her predicament with 
carefully cool brevity. Barney whistled, 
scrutinizing her lips, which trembled in 
spite of all her efforts. 


“JT don’t do much business with doc- 


tors,” said Barney, “and we can’t 
promenade the street yelling for one. 
Isn’t there anybody to tip you off? ” 

The gray eyes shivered suspiciously. 

“That’s right,” he rapidly continued, 
reading them. “*T'won’t do for these 
guys to know you could be caught with 
your guard shaky. It might queer you, 
Molly. Maybe the kid isn’t as sick as 
you think. Doesn’t seem as if Vinnedge 
would quit if there was any danger. 
What did he say?” 

“He said the patient had baseball 
fever,” vouchsafed Miss Rupert, “ what- 
ever that is.” 

“JT know what it is, by glory!” cried 
Barney. “It’s the day of their big 
game. Don’t you see? I know what 
that Livingstone wants—and you can‘t 
quite fill the bill, darling. They don’t 
have returns by innings at the telegraph 
office in this jay town, ’cause I just 
asked, but ”—he slapped his leg vi- 
ciously—* I tell you what! You chase 
up and tell that Johnnie that I’ve come 
to see him. I reckon he’ll remember me 
—most of ’em do. And find me a morn- 
ing paper with the batting list.” 


III. 


Mary swung the door ajar and con- 
ferred with her lover, who was tiptoeing 
up the stairs. She had many mis- 
givings about this procedure, but Bar- 
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ney’s enthusiasm was marvelously con- 
vineing. Costello grabbed the brass 


foot-rail of the bed genially, as if he 
were about to vault it, and young Liv- 
ingstone looked up and laughed. ; 

“ Hello, sport!” said Barney. “ How 
are you holding ’em? ” 

“ 1’m holding ’em pretty low,” replied 
the boy. “If it wasn’t for the game— 
honest, isn’t this tough? ” 

“ Sure it is,” agreed Costello heartily. 
“Puts me in mind of the time I 
sprained my ankle, wrestling with my 
brother the day before he fought Spike 
Gavegan. Say, I was wild! I made ’em 
bring the ticker tape right up to my 
room. I got that fight by rounds.” 

“Tf they only had such things here! ” 
Livingstone said. “ The game at Hard- 
castle may be won or lost by now! ” 

He shook off the alcohol-dampened 
cloth with which Miss Rupert was try- 
ing to mop his throbbing temples. 

“Tt’s no use,” whispered Mary to 
Costello. “Tl send for a doctor—any 
doctor! ” 

“Say, Mr. Livingstone,” said Bar- 
ney, “ the lad in the telephone office at 
Hardcastle used to work in a pool-room 
on Seventh Avenue. He’s a pal of mine. 
I can fix a deal to get some sort of re- 
turns over the phone, if : 

“ What?” shouted Livingstone. 

“Well, you wait,” said Barney, and 
glided to the corridor. 

After an interval, Mary followed him. 
Perhaps she could meet the situation 
unaided. The last reading of the ther- 
mometer was not discouraging. She 
went to an instrument cupboard in the 
matron’s room and obtained a hypo- 
dermic. When she returned to Living- 
stone’s chamber, Barney was there, and 
Travis was sitting up in bed. 

“Sullivan made the hit, ch?” he 
cried exultantly. 

“Yes,” said Barney, “and Deland 
came in from second.” 

“Slid home, probably, head first. 
We’ve been practising that trick all 
winter in the cage.” 

The mysterious conversation was 
Greek to Mary, who hovered about aim- 
lessly. Livingstone’s voice now was 
oddly robust, an@ he stretched himself 
on the pillows with a healthful yawn. 
“Time for another inning? ” said he. 
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“T’ll find out;” and Barney allowed 
himself an inscrutable wink at Mary 
from the doorway. 

“ Costello’s a corker, Miss Rupert,” 
said Livingstone. “I don’t know what 
I’d have done without him.” 

Miss Rupert began to feel superflu- 
ous. She smoothed the bed-clothes, 
moistened the boy’s lips with listerine, 
and recorded his improved pulse a bit 
ostentatiously. She kept reminding 
herself that this was the first test of 
her career, but she was painfully con- 
scious that her importance was dwin- 
dling. Livingstone eyed the opening 
door sharply. 

“ Well? ” he demanded. 

“ Well, we’re still in the lead,” said 
Barney: “We shut ’em out with a 
double play. Ever see a triple?” 

“Helped make one a year ago,” re- 
joined Travis gleefully. “ Against the 
Bostons, too.” 

“JT guess I read about that in the 
Clipper,’ observed the shameless 
Samaritan. 

“It caused quite a little talk,” chuck- 
led Travis. 

Mary lowered the window shade. 

“Your nap, Mr. Livingstone,” she 
hinted. 

Her patient waved his hand. Miss 
Rupert hesitated, gave way to Barney’s 
reassuring grin, and raised the curtain. 
Then she humbly picked up her sewing. 
She had become a less significant piece 
of furniture than the chair which Cos- 
tello pulled to the bedside. 

“Speaking of the Bostons,” began 
Barney, “there was a trick I saw ’em 
work in Pittsburg ‘i 


2 





IV. 


AFTER sunset Barney and the nurse 
were in the reception-room at the in- 
firmary when Vinnedge reappeared. 
The doctor’s linen was wilted, and his 
voice was that of an asthmatic crow. 

“ How’s our boy, Miss Rupert?” he 
wheezed. “I cheered so hard at the 
confounded game—oh, that you, Cos- 
tello? How’s Livingstone?” 

Miss Rupert handed him the clinical 
chart. 

“He’s been 
o’clock,” she said. 


sleeping since six 
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“That’s lucky. Bad news will keep 
till morning. All the way home I’ve 
been dreading to tell him to-night.” 
Dr. Vinnedge scowled at the chart. 
“His condition looked queer for a 
while, didn’t it? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the nurse. “He 
seemed to worry until that mateh—or 
contest 7 

“She means the ball game,” cor- 
rected Barney diffidently. 

“Tf he can sleep on top of that, he’s 
a wonder!” groaned Vinnedge, rubbing 
his throat. “It was simply awful. 
“ Who told him?” 

“T did,” said Barney. “ We had the 
score by innings.” 

“Well, you must be millionaires.” 
The physician scanned the chart. 
“This is strange. It seems he got bet- 
ter about the time we went to smash at 
Hardeastle. I don’t understand—what 
did he say when our short-stop threw 
into the bleachers and let in four 
runs? ”—Vinnedge glared wrathfully. 
“What did he say when they shut us 
out—shut us out with not a tally, by 
George, and only two men as far as 
third ? ” 

Costello’s face glowed with a patron- 
izing expression of superiority. 

“Oh, I guess you’re mistaken, doc- 
tor,” he said benignly. “ You see, Fre- 
donia won that game. It was a bully 
game, too. We knocked the Hardeastle 
pitcher out of the box in the eleventh 
inning, and Stump McIntyre cracked 
a homer, and——” 

Vinnedge sank into a chair with an 
inarticulate gurgle. 

“And scored three men ahead of 
himself, Stump did,” resumed Barney 
placidly. “ In their half ja 

“ Hold on!” coughed the physician, 
blinking at the Irishman reproachfully. 
“ Costello, those letters of recommen- 
dation you brought me said you never 
drank.” 

“Nor do I, sir—particularly when 
I’m called in to help take care of-sick 
folks. Doctor, if you could hear the 








dream story of the game I handed out 
to that kid, you’d want to hire me to 
be writing fairy books-instead of teach- 
ing sparring.” 

“ Dream story?” repeated Vinnedge. 
Then the light broke and he pounded 
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his knee twice. “ Barney Costello,” he 
said, “you’re a great man. Who can 
tell how far that boy might have re- 
lapsed? We owe you a debt, Miss 
Rupert and I. How shall we pay you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” mumbled Bar- 
ney, and Miss Rupert became interested 
in the tips of her shoes. 

“If you won’t take the job at the 
gymnasium,” pursued Vinnedge, laugh- 
ing. I’ll offer you one here as assistant 
nurse. What do you say?” 
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“T say yes,” answered Costello 
promptly. 

Mary blushed. 

“ You’d—you’d better choose the 
place at the gymnasium, Bernard,” she 
advised gently. 

“So that’s settled,’ concluded the 
doctor. “ But I’m afraid you two won’t 
stay in Fredonia long! ” he added, with a 
kindly smile at the girl’s pretty color 
and the triumphant gleam in Barney’s 
black eyes. 





The Luck of 


Gordon-Bligh. 


A STORY WHICH BEARS OUT THE OLD PROVERB ABOUT THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


BY ALICE MacGOWAN. 


I. 


“TF COULDN’T do that, you know. 

The money isn’t mine—it will 
never be actually mine;” and Gordon- 
Bligh looked very straight at his broth- 
er-in-law. 

“The money will be yours, practical- 
ly, when you're married. Don’t be a 
fool! You haven’t a copper; the old 
man is raging at you; Conny and I have 
got you out here to try to patch up your 
affairs, because—well, because you're 
Conny’s brother, and we feel # 

“ You feel that if you bring Eleanor 
out and give us a chance to marry,” said 
Gordon-Bligh pleasantly, “ you ought to 
have a rake-off.” 

“Hang it all, Archie! You put the 
thing like a brute. Your family are 
cutting up no end about your marrying 
Eleanor, because her family’s in trade 
and her money comes that way. Conny 
and I don’t feel so. We know what it 
is to be hard up ourselves; but if you do 
marry Eleanor, and settle here, why not 
put her money—your money—in the 
ranch here with me, and let us all—er— 
profit by—by the addition to our cap- 
ital? ” 

Gordon-Bligh turned his handsome, 
sweet-tempered face, and surveyed his 
small, irate brother-in-law kindly. 

“T told you why before,” he returned. 
“T don’t like your methods. I don’t 








think you treat these homesteaders 
fairly—nor your own cow-punchers— 
nor the little owners here about your 
ranges. You rob your Mexicans. Elea- 
nor’s money is well invested at home in 
England; and if she and I are married ” 
—a flood of happy light went over the 
boyish face at the word—“ when she and 
I are married, I’m going to let her in- 
vestments stand.” 

“And live on your wife’s money,” 
sneered Bromleigh. “ I confess I’ve im- 
bibed some American ideas in this coun- 
try, and one of them is that it’s a dis- 
grace to a man to sit down and live off 
his wife.” 

“JT would rather live on Eleanor’s 
money—for a time,” returned Gordon- 
Bligh with undiminished amiability, 
though his color rose, “ than invest and 
lose it.” 

Bromleigh looked uneasy. ‘The 
thrust struck home, for he had invested 
and lost the considerable fortune of his 
wife, Constance Gordon-Bligh. 

“ Besides,” added the younger man, 
“vou know very well that.I’m sure to 
have a pot of money after a while. 
The family can’t cut me out of every- 
thing. Grandmother Bligh’s money was 
explicitly left to me; father can only 
keep me out of it during his life. If 
Eleanor’s satisfied with my idea of 
things, I don’t understand why any one 
else should object.” 
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“ Well, I do, and Constance does. I 
think you'll hear from her,” said his 
brother-in-law, bouncing out of the 
room. 

Gordon-Bligh was going up into the 
Blue Mesa country of New Mexico to 
hunt big game. He had promised Elea- 
_ nor—or, rather, through Eleanor he had 
promised her father—a number of 
heads and skins which they hoped and 
expected to take home with them when 
they made their wedding-trip to Eng- 
land. When they came to part, a ques- 
tion that had been mooted before arose 
between them. 

“You know, Archie, I’d rather be 
married at home, from my father’s 
house,” the girl said, her sweet eyes 
swimming with tears. 

She did not add that of all places on 

earth she liked least the idea of being 

married at the Bromleigh ranch, and 
that Conny Bromleigh had made that 
idea unpleasant to her. Surely it would 
be an ill service to the man she loved to 
report to him every failing she observed 
in these his relatives, the only ones in 
the clan who had sanctioned his mar- 
riage to herself. 

“You see, dear girl,” explained Gor- 
don-Bligh for the fiftieth time, “I’m 
stone broke. I haven’t the money to go 
to England to marry you. Yes, yes, 
yes, I know. Your father’s been every- 
thing that was kind and delicate in the 
matter. I believe I’m fonder of him 
to-day than of my own; but I can’t take 
a check from him, nor from you, at this 
stage of the proceedings. I’m going to 
get him to let me be of some use when 
once I’m his son-in-law; and perhaps 
our income from him can be made to 
wear the complexion of a salary; but a 
check now! You wait, love; Ill earn 
enough to buy my wedding-suit and a 
passage to England before we talk of 
being married.” 

Six weeks later, when Gordon-Bligh 
came back to the squalid little Arizona 
ranch-house which had been glorified to 
him by the presence of the girl he loved, 
his sister met him with the cool state- 
ment that Eleanor had gone home to be 
married. 

“ Hold on, Conny—give it to me slow. 
I can’t get the sense of what you’re say- 
ing. Eleanor—my Eleanor—gone 
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home—to be married! And only a few 
weeks ago we were planning—she 
said-——” 

The big fellow broke down and laid 
his head upon his arms on the table. 
Constance Bromleigh looked at him 
with hard cynicism. 

“ You needn’t be so cut up about it, 
Archie,” she said. “ With your looks, 
and family, there are plenty of Ameri- 
can girls with as much money as Eleanor 
who will be ready to jump down your 
throat.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” groaned her 
brother. “ Do you women never think 
of anything but money? You know 
what Eleanor was to me!” 

“ She was a hundred thousand pounds 
on the right side of the ledger,” snapped 
his sister; and Gordon-Bligh recognized 
Cecil Bromleigh in the words. 

“ What did you tell her? What did 
you say to her? ” he demanded, turning 
on his‘sister fiercely. For once his equa- 
ble temper was thoroughly roused. 
“ You lied to her, Constance. You lied 
to my poor girl. She’d never have left 
me without a word, like this. I don’t 
for a moment credit the story that she’s 
gone to be married—but you, or your 
husband, lied to her, to drive her away 
from me!” 

“ Archibald — Archie!” whimpered 
Mrs. Bromleigh.. “ Let go—you hurt 
my arm. Of course—of course I tried 
to keep her here. I told her you’d be 
awfully cut up.” The lie throve on her 
lips. “I begged her, anyhow, to leave a 
note for you. But her mother’s got a 
chance at a title—an old flame—and the 
girl was simply wild.” 

Constance Bromleigh had dvérshot 
the mark. 

“T hope God will forgive you,” said 
her brother. “I can’t—just now. 
You’re my sister—at least you’re my 
father’s daughter—thank God you’re 
not my mother’s! And I hope you will 
live to repent of this. I’m going to 
Eleanor now!” 

“How can you, you beggar?” asked 
his sister amiably. 


“T'll find a way. 





I'll work my pas- ° 


sage on a tramp steamer; but I'll get 
her!” 

And Mrs. Bromleigh felt, with a sink- 
ing heart, that when Gordon-Bligh said 
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those last three words the thing was as 
good as accomplished. 


II. 


He sold his gun, saddle, a pony or two, 
and some other personal belongings, for 
money to reach New Orleans, did Gor- 
don-Bligh; there he found a dirty little 
steamer with a mongrel crew and a 
drunken brute of a captain. The 
steamer lacked a cook. Gordon-Bligh 
added to an extensive chafing-dish ex- 
perience a knowledge of cooking gained 
in hunting-camps, cow-camps, on re- 
mote bachelor ranches, and on salmon- 
fishing trips in Norway; and he offered 
himself for the position. Then he be- 
thought him to cable Eleanor of his 
coming. He had barely money enough 
to do so, and he depended upon the 
name of the vessel to warn her that his 
journey might be a slow one. 

He served his first breakfast aboard 
the Santa Maria while cargo was yet be- 
ing taken aboard. Called aft to speak 
to the captain, he found that worthy 
struggling with the morning head that 
follows a night’s debauch and the irrita- 
tion incident to the opening of a day’s 
drinking. 

“ Your coffee’s slop! ” roared the ezar 
of the quarter-deck, with a choice gar- 
nishing of profanity. 

Gordon-Bligh bowed pleasantly. 

“Tl make it stronger—is that it, 
sir?” he inquired. 

His answer was the cup of scalding 
coffee, which the captain just then held 
in his hand. It caught the young Eng- 
lishman unprepared; it dripped over 
the only decent suit of clothes he owned 
—and he was going home to be married. 
At Eton and at Oxford Gordon-Bligh 
was famous for his imperturbable good 
humor; but there were always wild 
legends afloat concerning what he had 
done upon rare occasions when too far 
presumed upon. Now he drew out his 
pocket handkerchief and wiped his 
sleeve carefully. 

“ Jove,” he muttered, “I wonder if 
soap and water will take it out?” 

His first solicitude was for his clothes 
rather than his person. Then he raised 
his fingers to his cheek, where he felt 
another fluid trickling, and brought 
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them away covered with blood. The cup 
had broken and gashed his jaw. It pre- 
sented itself to him as being rather in- 
convenient to have a raw cut there at 
this particular time; it would be in the 
way of his shaving. 

All this time, as he afterward told it, 
the captain was swearing away like a 
wrong sort of praying machine, and now 
Gordon-Bligh suddenly went wild. 

“T never know just what happens at 
such times, which is comfortable— 
afterwards,” he said to the friend who 
finally rescued him. “TI felt very angry, 
and I ran at the captain. I thought he 
would be rather a match for me, but I 
wasn’t caring particularly just then. 
He came back at me like a bull—and 
really the fellow put up a very pretty 
fight. Then his first mate danced in 
and took a hand with a belaying pin. 
That wasn’t fair!” 

Gordon-Bligh looked ingenuously at 
his friend, who shook his head at him 
and laughed. 

“T took the pin, just to get it away 


-from the other fellow, and stood them 


both off. Then some of the crew joined 
the captain; and some of them who 
didn’t like the ship very well joined me; 
and we had a very pretty free-for-all 
fight around over the deck. If your po- 
licemen hadn’t-been as good fellows as 
they were, I fancy my faction would 
have got the worst of it.” 

“ And now?” prompted his friend, a 
young lawyer and politician of the Cres- 
cent City who had met the Englishman 
on a hunting trip the year before. 

“ And now,” said Gordon-Bligh, who 
did not feel sufficiently intimate to state 
the pressing nature of his present er- 
rand, “ and now, I should like something 
to do, so that I may earn enough to take 
me to England within six months at the 
farthest.” 

“My dear sir,” replied the lawyer, “I 
haven’t an idea what such a person as 
yourself could get to do here. I could 
put you on the police foree—and there 
I end.” 

“ And a good enough place to end, so 
far as I am concerned,” rejoined Gor- 
don-Bligh. “ My dear fellow, if you can 
get me a berth on your police force, | 
assure you I shall be infinitely obliged 
to you! ” 
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That night he wrote at some length to 
his Eleanor, suppressing details, ex- 
panding only upon the matter of his 
love for her; making the mere state- 
ment of delay, and hoping to be with her 
scon. 

It is said that Louis Napoleon served 
upon the police force of London during 
his crownless wanderings; there are 
numerous traditions of men of title and 
rank who have worn the municipal blue 
in various American cities, but surely 
never a more perfect gentle knight 
sported the brass buttons than a certain 
Englishman who answered to the un- 
assuming name of Smith, and spent his 
leisure time with a certain clientless 
young lawyer on Baronne Street. 

Of course the story of Eleanor, or 
some portion of it, came out between 
them. One afternoon the big English 
policeman burst into the young lawyer’s 
room with a very white face, and a torn 
bit of a newspaper in his hand. There 
were no clients to interfere with the 
conference. 

“Look there!” he cried, laying the 
scrap of printing upon his friend’s desk. 
“ That fellow is my own cousin, and the 
only man in England that knows ex- 
actly what my situation is, for I wrote 
him all about it. He—lI thought he was 
a good friend of Eleanor and her peo- 
ple!” 

The clipping was an item stating that 
a marriage had been arranged between 
Sir Victor Cade and Eleanor, daughter 
of Peter Headley of London and Sussex. 

“ You’ve written—of course you’re in 
communication with her?” cried the 
lawyer. 

Gordon-Bligh’s pale face flushed. 

“T wrote to Eleanor—just once,” he 
said. “‘]—I—well, being a policeman 
is all right; but I don’t care to go into 
details with her, at present. I told her 
I had a position, and was saving money 
to come to her as soon as I could.” 

“You told her about your row with 
the captain of the Santa Maria?” 

“No, I didn’t—why should I do 
that?” 

“ But, my dear fellow, think—think! 
You had cabled her that you were going 
home by that boat?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, this letter—are you sure it 
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didn’t go before the Santa Maria 
sailed from here?” 

“Sure it didn’t? No, I’m sure it did. 
We were taking on cargo when I had my 
row. But what has that to do with it? ” 


“ Everything,” rejoined the lawyer. 


“ Here’s a paper I’ve been intending to 
show you for a month, and I always for- 
got it. Here it is. No, that’s a brief. 
Oh, it’s in my pocket.” And he laid be- 
fore the astonished Gordon-Bligh an 
English paper, and pointed to an item 
stating that the schooner Santa Maria 
from New Orleans, loaded with lumber, 
had been wrecked in the English Chan- 
nel, and all hands lost. 

“Poor beggars!” said the big voice 
softly. “ But how do you make out that 
this affects me?” 

“Don’t you see?” cried the Ameri- 
can. “Miss Headley and her people 
have seen this item. She’d had your 
cable stating that you were working 
your way home aboard this boat. Noth- 
ing in your letter really contradicts 
that; and the date of the letter itself 
showed that it was mailed here before the 
steamer cleared this port!” 

“ Jove, you’re right! ” exclaimed Gor- 
don-Bligh. “I see just how it works 
out. Mrs. Headley has always had a 
sneaking weakness for this other match. 
If she thought I was gone—she liked me 
well enough for a son-in-law—but if I 
was gone, she would push it Pe 

“ She would urge the matter while the 
girl’s heart was sore from your loss and 
she felt that she didn’t care what be- 
came of her,” interrupted the American 
shrewdly. 

“That’s what she would do—that’s 
what she has done!” agreed Gordon- 
Bligh. He leaped suddenly to his feet. 
“T must go to her instantly,” he eried. 
“1’ll not trust to a wire; it would never 
reach her. Victor would move heaven 
and earth to keep it from her, and 
probably her mother would abet him, 
now this match has gone so far. I know 
Victor. He’s not fit to be Eleanor’s 
husband; he just wants my poor girl’s 
fortune to pay his dirty debts.” He 
sank back dejectedly into his seat. 
“Go!” he cried—* but how can I?” 

“Oh, you'll get there,” asserted the 
American cheerfully, “if I have to sell 
my shoes to send you.” He looked rue- 
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fully down at his foot-gear. “ They 
wouldn’t do much in that line; but wait 
—l’ve got a plan. I can’t lend you the 
money, but I know a man that can.” 

Gordon-Bligh was on his feet, and as 
the two men hurried out, the young law- 
yer explained: 

“You see, this old fellow is an Eng- 
lishman, a countryman of yours. He’s 
been keeping a saloon—an English bar, 
he calls it—for fifteen years here in New 
Orleans. He’s made money, and he’s 
gone into politics. That’s where I get 
him. We pull in the same team, and be- 
sides, he’ll be flattered to death to assist 
an English aristocrat like yourself—a 
chap only two or three heads from an 
earldom.” 

And while these things were taking 
place in America, at home in England 
the pale-faced, heavy-eyed Eleanor, pas- 
sive and listless, made—or rather as- 
sented to-—her preparations to become a 
bride. Again and again she repeated to 
herself that hideous, that futile heresy, 
that life was over for her; that pleasing 
her mother in this marriage mattered 
more than anything else now—the thing 
a girl says to herself when she marries 
the man thrust upon her by others. 


LOVE'S RELENTING. 
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Yet hope dies hard in the young; the 
very morning of her wedding found 
Eleanor secretly as unreconciled to the 
last supreme sacrifice as ever an inno- 
cent man was unreconciled to being led 
out to be hanged. 

It was the talk of London—and a 
thing has to be extremely picturesque 
and striking to be the talk of London— 
how Gordon-Bligh arrived in the very 
nick of time to confound his cousin with 
the plain suggestion that Sir Victor 
Cade had suppressed letters and denied 
knowledge of the fact that Gordon- 
Bligh was alive; and, most fortunate of 
all, how the revelation was made in time 
to stop Eleanor’s wedding. Cade had 
discretion sufficient to assert suavely 
that the letter must have miscarried 
and the telegram gone astray, and to 
efface himself. 

“Just Gordon-Bligh’s luck—that’s 
what it was—his absurd luck,” com- 
mented the men at the club. 

But to any one who knows how Gor- 
don-Bligh got from the Arizona ranch 
to England, bulldog pertinacity and 
pluck would perhaps better describe this 
thing which. they called the luck of Gor- 
don-Bligh. 





LOVE’S RELENTING. 


“LOovE,” I asked—we met at dawn, 
And he gamboled like a fawn, 
Singing light and airily— 

“Where the way to Arcady?” 


Gaily shook his merry head. 
“Find the way yourself!” he said. 


“Love,” I urged—high noon was near ; 
Shone the sunlight, fervid, clear, 
And the day seemed long to me— 
“Where the way to Arcady?” 


Still a smile was in his eyes ; 
“Search,” he said ; ‘‘’twill make you wise !” 


“Love,” I cried—the dusk drew nigh, 
Birds of night were flitting by ; 
In the shadows long walked we— 

“ Where the way to Arcady ?” 


“Any path”—his clasp was true— 
“That’s just wide enough for two !” 





Ethel M. Colson. 
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The Strategy of Hazel. 


THE STORY OF A WESTERN GIRL, 


AN EMERGENCY, AND AN ESCAPE. 


BY ELLIOT WALKER. 


I. 


- (5** your clothes off, Al, quick as 

ever you can. Into that bed 
now, and not a word to hinder me! Vil 
fix your nightcap as soon as youre 
ready ~ 

“ But, Hazel, they'll be here in five 

minutes. The house will be searched. 
I’m caught, any way!” 
-“ Only by me. You’re grandma this 
aiternoon. Marshal Clute knows she’s 
been sick. It’s the first day she’s been 
out for weeks. He won’t notice in this 
dark room. Hurry!” 

“ Confound my wrist!” groaned the 
man. “I can’t peel these duds off! Oh, 
it’s foolish, Hazel! ” 

“Turn around!” Her quick fingers 
stripped him of coat and vest. “ There, 
you kick out of those muddy trousers. 
Never mind your shoes. Whistle for 
me!” 

Out to the shady side-porch, in the 
drone of the hot summer afternoon, 
Hazel Eldred stepped hastily, her ears 
deaf to the soft rhythm of insect song 
pulsing from the warm meadows, as she 
craned her slender neck in listening 
anxiety for the sound of distant pursuit. 
Nothing yet. Oh, for a little time! 

Hazel’s cheeks were very red, her 
black eyes glistening with excitement. 
The chestnut gelding by the post, 
foam-flecked but not blown, gazed at 
her inquisitively. 

“We'll fool ’em, Derry,” whispered 
the girl. “A nice scrape your master’s 
in, his left arm just out of splints and 
his right hand useless! I’m glad he shot 
Vosburg, the scoundrel! There’s Al’s 

‘histle. You be ready, now!” 

A moment later she was bending over 
the pale, smooth, sharp-featured face 
on the pillow. A big nightcap covered 
the short, brown hair. 

“Don’t speak, granny, unless you 
have to. Just shake your aged head and 





groan.” Her forced laugh was like a 
sob. “ Good-by, Al!” 

“Where are you going, child?” his 
voice, weak and anxious, muttered from 
the enshrouding sheet. 

“Tl be back before very long. Lie 
perfectly still!” 

A straining, passionate kiss, a patting 
of his disarranged head-gear, and Hazel 
was out in the hall, bearing the discard- 
ed garments. Alson Hanchett’s slouch 
hat was set tightly over the coiled braid. 
A scrabbling rustle, a woman’s skirt 
pushed under the old sofa, and with a 
few final jerks at the clumsy apparel, 
Hazel Eldred was leaning over the neck 
of a startled horse, dressed in her 
lover’s clothes, and checking his indig- 
nant steed with a steady hand. 

“Wait, Derry, wait! I thought I 
heard them. Yes, that’s Clute; three, 
altogether. -They can’t head us off. 
Easy, now! We mustn’t be seen yet. 
Hug the trees as far as the hill!” 

Three men reined up their panting 
horses in front of old Mrs. Eldred’s 
white cottage, and dismounted. 

“No dust ahead—he’s here, sure,” 
said one. “ Yes, sir, look at that gravel. 
Hanchett’s stopped, turned his beast 
loose, and got the girl to hide him. He 
was hurt back at Crackett’s Corners— 
they seen him go down.” 

“Right enough,” growled the mar- 
shal; “and lucky, too, when our plugs 
are winded. I'll step inside and begin. 
Waich the doors and windows. He may 
bolt for them alders. ‘The cuss can run 
like a chipmunk. Shoot if he won’t 
halt! ” 

His deputies heard his bluff voice. 

“ Still laid up, Mis’ Eldred? Wal, I 
won’t disturb ye. Hazel’s round, I 
s’pose? She’s got a caller I’ve a bit of 
business with. Pshaw, real sick yet, 
ain't ye? Hullo, what im thunder is 
that?” 

A derisive shout pealed from the 


























THE STRATEGY OF HAZEL. 


““! THOUGHT I HEARD THEM. 


OFF. - EASY, Now! 
brink of Long Bluff, a shining spot over 
the tree tops. 

“Come out!” yelled his companions, 
tumbling into their saddles. “ Marshal, 
git out here! He’s up there—we ¢an see 
him plain! ” 

A few oaths, a clatter, and the mar- 
shal’s party started in pursuit. Alson 
Hanchett, disobeving orders, hopped 
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YES, THATS CLUTE ; THREE ALTOGETHER. 
WE MUSTN’T BE SEEN YET.” 


ore 
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THEY CAN'T HEAD US 


out of his bed to stare through the 
shutter cracks. 

“Lord!” he gasped. * It’s Hazel in 
my rigging! I’ll take to the timber. No 
—I ain’t got any clothes. l’ve got to be 
grandma, and trust to luck. Wonder 
how bad Vosburg is? He knows *twas 
his own fault. To sav what he did 
about my girl, thinking I was crippled 
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and couldn’t do anything! And he hit 
me a nice one. Well, I’ll get more cold 
water on this bandage. My wrist’s feel- 
ing better.” 

An hour, two hours, in the silent 
house. Hanchett roamed the lower 
floor like an uneasy, night-capped 
ghost. Hoof-beats at last, a single 
horse cantering easily up the seldom 
used back road. 

“It’s Derry,” cried the man, slipping 
into his retreat. 

“Ts that door shut, Al?” 

“Yes, ’m abed.” 

“ Stay there till I get changed.” 

“ All right, Hazel. Where’s Clute?” 

“ Mired in Three Mile Swamp. I led 
’em right in. They won't get out vet 
awhile. I skirted the muck, and of 
corsse the fools put through where it 
looked easy. Hit Bubbling Pot, where 
the grass hides the quicksand, all in a 
bunch. Of all the floundering, and such 
language!” Laughing and crying, she 
pushed his clothing through the door. 
* Dress and get away,” her voice quiv- 
ered. “ Derry’s fresh yet. Can you 
guide him?” 
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“Sure! Hazel, whatever happens, I'l 
love you to my dying hour! [ll “ 
His words choked suddenly. 

* That’s all I want, Al dear.” 

She was sitting on the old lounge, 
white and dreamy with exhaustion, 


when the man came out. 

A long, clinging caress, with a few 
broken murmurs, a mutual, “ God keep 
you, darling,” 


and Hanchett was gone. 
If. 


“Yrs,” said Marshal Clute, after the 
wedding, at which he had been a jovial 
guest, and had very heartily kissed the 
bride on both cheeks, “ that little mat- 
ter was fixed up all right. Vosburg had 
only a flesh wound, and he acted square, 
savin’ Al ought to have killed him for 
what he said. He’d been liquorin’ too 
free, and got seekin’ trouble, which is 
easy found in this section. We thought 
he was a dead one, but ’twas no worse 
than a faint from the shock. Yes, 
Hazel’s a good, pretty girl, and smart. 
I know three fellers who'll swear she’s 
smart! ” 


A CHRISTMAS COURTING. 


THEY brought her gifts on Christmas morn— 
A jeweled bracelet for her wrist 

And silks that shimmered like the sun, 
And laces delicate as mist ; 

A fan of carven sandalwood, 
A gilded mirror for her wall. 

She viewed them with a listless eye ; 

“True love,” she said, ‘‘is worth them all!” 


She sat among the Christmas guests, 
A wreath of holly in her hair, 
And heard the sound of flying hoofs 
Strike sharply on the frosty air. 
The music of a dreamy waltz 
Was throbbing in the lighted hall. 
She turned away with lashes wet ; 


” 


“For love, 


she sighed, “‘is more than all!” 


Beneath her curtained casement tall 

She heard him singing in the snow, 
And stealing down the silent stair 

She joined him in the night below. 
The winter wind was bitter cold, 

The frozen flakes began to fall, 

But through the storm she followed him ; 
“My love,” she cried, “is best of all!” 


Minna Irving. 
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Canada and Her New Viceroy. 


Tue question of a suecessor to Lord 
Minto, as Governor-General of Canada, 
aroused much discussion in the press of 
three countries—Great Britain, the Uni- 
ted States, and the Dominion—before it 
was finally settled by the selection of 
the retiring viceroy’s brother-in-law, 
Earl Grey. It would be idle to deny that 
it excited, in certain quarters, a signifi- 


cant exhibition of feelings which are not _ 


precisely those of international amenity. 

The suggestion having been made—en- 
tirely without official basis, apparently 
—that the Duke of Marlborough would 
make an ornamental governor-general, 
the Canadian press protested emphat- 
ically. It commented with some asperity 


upon the duke’s comparative youth and 
inexperience, and with still greater as- 
perity upon the fact that his wife is an 
American. “Canadians simply respect 
themselves when they object to their na- 
tional capital becoming the stage setting 
for the display of the Vanderbilt mil- 
lions,” said a Toronto newspaper. 

Nor did some of the English commen- 
taries on the nomination of Earl Grey 
suit Canadian erities. “Can it be,” ob- 
served one of them, “that the Canadian 
press discusses British questions with the 
solemn unwisdom and portentous mis- 
information which distinguishes British 
press comment on Earl Grey’s appoint- 
ment?” This was provoked by a London 
newspaper’s allusions to the new vice- 
roy’s degree of skill in “ managing men,” 
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GENERAL 


HENRY GEORGE, FOURTH EARL GREY, AND ALICE, COUNTESS GREY, THE NEW GOVERNOR- 
OF CANADA AND HIS ' 


WIFE. 


From their latest photegraphs by Lafayette, London. 
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“reviewing delicate questions of con- 
stitutional propriety,” and “ directing 
the destinies of Canada.”’ None of these 
phrases is a happy description of the 
duties of the titular figurehead of the 
Ottawa government. 
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natural that she should show a tendeney 
—sometimes, perhaps, an unduly active 
tendeney—toward jealousy of anything 
like encroachment or condescension from 
her neighbors of the United States or 
her fellow Britons of the mother country. 






































LIEUTENANT-GENERAL STOESSEL, COMMANDER OF THE GARRISON AT PORT ARTHUR, 
WHOSE GALLANT DEFENSE OF RUSSIA’S GREAT ORIENTAL FORTRESS HAS 
FORMED ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE CHAPTERS OF THE 
WAR WITH JAPAN, 


From a photograph by Zdobnova, St. Petersburg. 
rs g 


It is just as well to recognize facts, 
whether they are or are not entirely 
agreeable to the individual observer. 
One fact that stands out more and more 
clearly, and seems destined to play a 
more and more important part in the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere and 
the world at large, is the rising national 
spirit of Canada. The Dominion has, of 
course, a prior right to express opinions 
on such a subject as the selection of a 
new governor-general. It is not un- 


The Canada of to-day is a figure in the 
world, and the world may as well be 
aware of it. 


The Hero of Port Arthur, 
Wuo ever, in the history of war, has 
played a more desperate game than Gen- 
eral Stoessel, the prisoner at Port Ar- 
thur? Behind the grim ramparts of the 
great eastern fortress, this picturesque 
soldier fixed himself months ago to wait 
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PRINCE PETER DMITRI 


SVIATOPOLK-MIRSKY, WHO HAS 
AS MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR 


SUCCEEDED THE MURDERED VON PLEHVE 
AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


From a photograph by Bulla, St. Petersburg. 


for that phantom Baltic fleet which is 
never likely to be sighted by the Russian 
lookouts on Liau-tie-shan. 

But whether or no the battle-ships 
of the Czar may appear in the offing at 
Port Arthur, or whatever may betide the 
weary and famished guardians of the be- 
leaguered stronghold, General Stoessel 
will probably continue, as long as he can, 
to issue dramatic, patriotic, and more or 


less humorous bulletins to the world. It 
was Stoessel who cabled to St. Peters- 
burg, early in the campaign, something 
to the effect that the Japanese were ap- 
proaching by land and by sea, that the 
four points of the compass were grow- 
ing black with the forms of determined 
and relentless enemies; but that the Rus- 
sian soldiers were drawn up on the para- 
pets of the forts, to make a last stand 























THE CZAR BLESSING HIS SOLDIERS 
DISPLAYING AN ICON, OR SACRED 





BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE FOR THE FRONT—NICHOLAS II 
IMAGE, " TO 


MEN OF THE CZARINA’S REGIMENT, THE CONE 


IUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
Fron a photograph by Bulla, St. Petersburg. 
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and die with the name of Nicholas II on 
their lips. At the time of writing they 
are there still. 

On another oceasion he added this 
graphic epigram: * There is no hope for 
us. Port Arthur shall be my tomb!” It 
was rather a large tomb for one man to 
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the antics of the Baltic fleet off the Eng- 
lish coast would be interesting. 


Plehve’s Successor. 
Wren M. Von Plehve was alive—be- 
fore that bomb detonated under his ear- 


























A GROUP OF THE MEN WHO REPRESENT THE MODERN LITERARY MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA—-OF THE SEVEN, 
THE ONE BEST KNOWN TO THE WESTERN WORLD IS MAXIM GORKY, WHO IS THIRD FROM THE 


LEFT OF THE ENGRAVING. 


AT HIS RIGHT HAND SITS ANDREIEFF, WITH SKITALETS 


BEHIND HIM; ON THE OTHER SIDE OF GORKY ARE TELSHEFF, SHALAPIN, 


BUNIN, 


occupy, but it would have been a little 
crowded had half of Stoessel’s predic- 
tions come true. 

Whenever a gleam of success, or any- 
thing like suecess, has shone upon Rus- 
sia’s banner, Stoessel sent out a bulletin 
to the effect that “the Port Arthur gar- 
rison was on its knees giving thanks for 
the triumph of Muscovite arms.” 

Surely Stoessel is a picturesque and 
emotional warrior, ready and willing to 
give his feeling full play whenever con- 
ditions justify it. At the time this is 
written the Japanese are drawing the 
eordon tighter .nd tighter around the 
Russian general and his men. and the 
outlook is promising for a final flood of 
short. sharp verbal explosions from the 
ensnared commander. His views upon 
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riage and slew him—he had some sub- 
stantial hatreds. Upon the list, and it 
was a long and carefully selected one, was 
Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, governor-gen- 
eral of the provinces of Vilna, Kovno and 
Grodno. It was Von Plehve who secured 
the appointment of Mirsky as governor- 
general; thus it was Von Plehve who 
kept Mirsky out of St. Petersburg. The 
exil diplomatique was accomplished in 
1902, but in 1904 the Czar brought Mirs- 
ky back to the capital as general aide-de- 
camp of the imperial suite. Von Plehve 
was furious. Figuratively speaking, he 
leaned back in his carriage and looked 
about him for an idea. Definitely, how- 
ever, at about that period an anarchist 
assisted him to forget all his troubles: 
and Prince Mirsky was appointed as his 
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successor. “It is an ill wind,” says 
the wise old proverb. 

Mirsky has already shown himself 
to be a man of courage, for he has 
dismissed the ninety detectives who 
formed the personal bodyguard of his 
predecessor. He has also proved that 
he possesses enlightened ideas, for he 
has promised to do what he can to en- 
large the powers of the zemstvos, or 
local assemblies, and to mitigate the 
crying grievances of the poorer classes 
of Jews. Time will show whether he 
will be able to translate his fair words 
into practical achievement. If he can, 
he may do. much for Russia in this 
dark hour of her history. 


With the Czar’s Blessing. 

Tue devastation that has swept 
over the army of Nicholas II has 
fallen upon many of the soldiers whom 
the Czar sent to death with his im- 
perial blessing. Several of the regi- 
ments that left St. Petersburg in the 
beginning of the conflict received the 
distinguishing benefits of his maj- 
esty’s -benediction. 

Most notable among them was the 
Czarina’s Regiment, the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-Sixth, which left for 
the front in midsummer. Before its 
departure the emperor, mounted on a 
black charger and accompanied by a 
glittering staff, went to the regimental 
‘headquarters. While the soldiers 
knelt around him, he held up an icon 

a holy picture, believed by devout 
Russians to be a protection against 
misfortune—and gave the men his 
blessing. The talisman was afterward 
bestowed upon the officer in command 
as a regimental possession. Any 
Russian soldier would go willingly to 
his death after such a scene with his 
Ozar. 

The illustration on page 357 is from 
a photograph taken at the moment 
when the emperor, who will be seen on 
horseback in the center, held up the 
sacred picture to the view of the 
Czarina’s Regiment: 
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Terauchi, the Silent. GENERAL TERAUCHI, THE JAPANESE MINISTER OF WAR, 
STANDING AT THE DOOR OF HIS OFFICIAL 


Dvurine the Marquis Ito’s visit to RESIDENCE IN TOKIO. 
America, three years ago, a newspaper fom a photograph by H. G. Ponting —Cobyright, 1004, by 
correspondent interviewed him on the the H. C, White Company, New York. 
subject of Japan’s ambitions in the 
Far East. Ito talked volumes, withhold- quis held up his finger as if to command 
ing nothing that seemed important. At attention: 
the conclusion of the interview the mar- “My fric:.d,” he said, “I have told 
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DURHAM WHITE STEVENS, THE AMERICAN DIPLO- 
MAT APPOINTED TO ASSIST THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT IN REORGANIZING KOREA. 


From a photograph by Parker, Washington. 


you what I thought on this subject. But 
what I think is not important, and you 
will not print it. In Japan the stars do 
not vie with the sun. You will remember 
that? Yes, I know you will. What I 
have said is nothing. I have not spoken; 
not spoken for other than your ears. 
You did not hear? No. I thank you. 
[ am complimented by your deafness. 
The stars, as I said before, do not vie 
with the sun.” 

“Who is the sun in Japan?” inquired 
the correspondent. 

“ The emperor.” 
erence. 

“ And you are a star?” 

“Yes. One of many millions. 1 
not discernible.” 

“So when there is anything to be said 
for Japan it must be said by the em- 
peror?” 

* Precisely.” Ito bowed again. 

“But the emperor will not speak,” ob- 
served the interviewer. 


Ito bowed with rev- 


am 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, APPOINTED TO SUCCEED THE 
LATE HENRY C. PAYNE AS POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Froma cotyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 


“ Which explains,” continued the mar- 
quis with great respect, “ why nothing is 
ever said in Japan.” 

To be sure, “ nothing is ever said in Ja- 
pan.” No one knows this better than the 
correspondents who have been hovering 
on the frontier of the war now raging 
in that part of the world. It has been 
said upon the most excellent authority 
that not a single engagement of any im- 
portance has been witnessed by any for- 
eign correspondent. They have been per- 
mitted to follow the line of warfare, but 
not to be present at the actual scene of 
conflict. 

The man who is most responsible for 
this condition is General Terauchi, the 
Japanese minister of war. His is a 
policy of silence, a system of reticence 
on official matters, that is positively mad- 
dening to an up-to-date American or 
3ritish war correspondent. But Terau- 
chi, who was chief of the transportation 
and communication during the Chino- 
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Japanese war, is used to journalists and 
their ways, merely “smiles and smiles 
and is a villain still,” so far as the wri- 
ters of news are concerned. To him, more 
perhaps than to any other Japanese offi- 
cial, is due the fact that the outside 
world had no information on the antici- 
pated movements of the Mikado’s fleets 
and armies until they were history. 

The portrait of Terauchi on page 359 
was taken at Tokio in front of his off- 
cial residence, where many a_ pleading 








Mr. Stevens’ position in Korea will give 
him extensive powers, and the political 
and commercial future of that interest- 
ing and undeveloped country is likely to 
be decisively influenced by his work. He 
protests that he is not a dictator, but 
those who know him best say that when 
Stevens presides, he governs. 

In an interview, before his departure 
for the East a few weeks ago, Mr. Stevens 
declared that his purpose was to put 
Korea on a high business footing; to 
bring its governmental departments to a 
modern state of efficiency; and to encour- 
age the industrial, educational, and ma- 
terial welfare of the people. He predicted 
that the present Emperor of Korea would 
not be dethroned, and that the kingdom 
would soon be thrown open to American 














journalist has met the 
Sphinx of the Orient. 


Korea’s American $ 
Adviser, 


As a rule, it is much 
easier to give advice to 
a government than to , 
sell it. Not so with / 
Durham White Stevens, =", 
recently selected by the » 
Mikado of Japan to di- 
rect the destinies of 
Korea, the Hermit 
Kingdom, which has be- 
come the ward of its 
stronger neighbor. 

Mr. Stevens is an 
American, recently 
conneeted with the 
Japanese legation at 
Washington as its coun- 
selor, and at one time 
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secretary of the Ameri- 
ean legation in Tokio. 
He has long held the 
confidence of the Japa- 
nese emperor, who has 
twice decorated him. 


CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, OF THE BRITISH NAVY, AND HIS SHIP, THE 
DISCOVERY, WHICH RETURNED TO ENGLAND IN SEPTEMBER AFTER 
A THREE YEARS’ VOYAGE IN THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS— 
CAPTAIN SCOTT WENT TWO HUNDRED MILES FURTHER 
SOUTH THAN ANY PREVIOUS EXPLORER. 


From a photograph by West, Southsea. 
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commerce and enterprise, for the good of 
all eoneerned. 


Postmaster-General Wynne. 

Rosert J. Wynne, appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to sueceed the late Post- 
master-General Henry C. Payne, was a 
newspaper man, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Press, before 
he went actively into national polities. 
Two years ago he was appointed First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, and as 
such he was in charge of the sweeping in- 
vestigation that resulted in uneovering 
the gross irregularities that had arisen in 
the department. Powerful political in- 
fluence was brought to bear in the hope of 
suppressing the inquiry, but, indorsed 
by the President and backed by a strong 
sense of personal conviction, Mr. Wynne 
stuck to the task and cleaned 
the postal bureau of its spots. 

Mr. Wynne is the third 
newspaper man to become 
postmaster-general, F rank 






Ilatton, of the 
Washington Post, 
having held the 
office under Ar- 


thur, and Charles 
Emory Smith, of 
the Philadelphia 
Press, under Me- 
Kinley. 

It is understooc 
that George B. Cor- 
telyou, following a 
needed rest from 
his labors as chair- 
man of the Repub- 
liean national com- 
mittee, will—unless 
Mr. Roosevelt 
should fail of re- 
election—be_ ap- 
pointed as Mr. 
Wynne’s successor, 
to take his seat in 
March. 


Back from the 
Antarctic. 

To have come 

nearer than any 

other human being 

to the South Pole; 

to have weathered 
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ship and crew safely, with the loss of 
only a single man; to have been wel- 
comed home by the King of England; 
and to have had Sir Clements Markham, 
himself a veteran of the arctic, declare 
that the expedition was “the best con- 
ducted and most successful expedition 
that ever entered into polar regions ”— 
all this is something worth while in the 
life of an explorer. 

It is Captain Robert Faleon Seott, of 
the British navy, who ean claim this 
record of achievement. He returned to 
Kngland recently from a_three-years’ 
cruise as commander of an exploring ex- 
pedition sent out jointly by the British 
government and the Royal Geographical 
Society. Among his important discov- 
eries is the fact that Wilkes Land, prom- 
inently charted on all maps of the ant- 
arctic, was found to be non-existent, at 
least as a continuous stretch of coast; 
for the Discovery, Captain Scott’s ship, 
sailed over the very spot where Wilkes 
thought he sighted land in 1840. The 
great ice barrier in this region was found 
to be afloat, creeping 
northward at the rate 
of a quarter of a mile 
a year. The explorers 
verified Ross’ surpris- 
ing discovery that a 
great continent, with 
ranges of high moun- 
tains, is in. existence 
under the iee cap of 
Victoria Land; but’ 
the giant voleanoes, 
Mounts Erebus and 
Terror, near which 
Captain Seott wint- 
ered his ship and crew, 
were found to be on an 
island and not on the 
antaretie mainland, as 
has hitherto been sup- 
posed. The land at the 
east end of the ice 
barrier was found to 
be distinct from Vie- 
toria Land, and was 
named King Edward 
VII Land. 

Seal meat was the 
chief food of the expe- 
dition, more than five 
hundred of these ani- 
mals being consumed 
during the two years 





the most terrible of 
winters in the ant- 
aretie zone; to have 
brought back your 


THE STATUE ERECTED AT AURIESVILLE, NEW 
YORK, IN MEMORY OF FATHER JOGUES, THE 
MARTYR OF THE MOHAWK, WHOM IT IS 

PROPOSED TO CANONIZE. 


which the Diseovery 
spent in the ice. 

The dash that is 
now historic was be- 
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JOHN TWEED, THE ENGLISH SCULPTOR, WORKING ON HIS HEROIC STATUE OF THE LATE 
CECIL RHODES, WHICH NOW STANDS IN BULUWAYO, THE CAPITAL OF THE GREAT SOUTH 
AFRICAN PROVINCE WHICH BEARS THE DEAD EMPIRE-BUILDER’S NAME. 


gun in November, 1902, by Captain 
Seott, Lieutenant Shackleton, and Dr. 
Wilson, with sledges and eighteen dogs. 
The dogs soon became useless, but the 
three men pushed on, covering nearly a 
thousand miles in ninety-four days’ trav- 
eling, and reaching south latitude eighty- 
two degrees and seventeen minutes, 
more than two hundred miles beyond any 
previous explorer’s furthest point. 

It is a remarkable fact that after the 
passing of sixty years without any great 
discovery in the antarctic regions, five 
expeditions should have been working 
there simultaneously. Both the Swedish 
and the German governments sent out 
vessels within a few weeks of the sailing 
of the Discovery. The Scotia, manned 
by a Scottish party, followed in 1902, and 
a French expedition, under Dr. Jean 


Charcot, entered the field last year. 
None of these four was as strikingly suc- 
cessful. as Captain Seott, though the 
Scottish explorers made an important 
discovery of new land in the Weddell Sea, 
southeast of Cape Horn. 


The Martyr of the Mohawk. 

Tue college of cardinals, in the Eternal 
City, is now considering the facts that 
make up the story of the dramatic life 
and death of Father Jogues, who reached 
the American continent from France in 
1636, and took up the work of Christian- 
izing the Indians in Canada and the 
Hudson River region. It is possible that 
the missionary’s memory will be honored 
by the gift of a place in the calendar of 
saints. 
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When he began his work among the 
Indians, Father Jogues was hailed as a 
sorcerer, and was driven by the pitiless 
redskins into the forests. He found his 


way to Quebec, where he remained only 
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once more, Father Jogues was captured, 
tortured, and slain with a tomahawk. 
His last words were of forgiveness, and 
his mutilated hands clutched the cross in 
death. 






































MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES F. WADE, WHO IS RETURNING FROM MANILA AFTER THREE YEARS’ 
SERVICE IN THE PHILIPPINES, TO BECOME COMMANDER OF THE DIVISION OF THE 
ATLANTIC, EXCHANGING PLACES WITH MAJOR-GENERAL CORBIN. 


From a photograph by Knight, Manila. 


long enough to recover his strength. 
This done, he struck out again, with only 
his Bible and his faith, for the Hurons. 
In their camp he was taken prisoner by 
the Iroquois, to whom he attempted to 
introduce his mission. He was struck 
senseless by an infuriated chief, and 
eruelly tortured. His finger nails were 
torn off, and-the knuckles of his fingers 
crushed. His captors took him to Osser- 
non, where he was given to a warrior as 
a slave. In 1843 he escaped, and was sent 
back to France, only to return later to 
take up his work again among the Iro- 
quois, with whom a treaty had been nego- 
tiated by the French government. Peace 
was short-lived, however. War began 


To-day his bones rest in Auriesville, on 
the Mohawk River, near Amsterdam, 
New York, and thousands of pilgrims 
visit his grave annually. The ancient 
Indian village of Ossernon has been ac- 
curately located, also the. route over 
which the priest passed to his death. Im- 
pressive memorials mark the spot. It is 
an appropriate resting-place for the 
Martyr of the Mohawk. 


A Memorial to Cecil Rhodes, 

In the principal square of Buluwayo, 
the eapital of Rhodesia, there stands to- 
day upon a_ twenty-foot pedestal of 
granite from the Matoppos, a twelve-foot 




















statue in bronze of the 
late Cecil Rhodes. It 


is the work of John 
Tweed, an English 


seulptor, and is the only 


statue for which the 
great South African 


developer sat during his 
lifetime. 

The figure shows 
Rhodes with his hands 
behind him, the head 
slightly elevated, the 
eyes fixed as though 
gazing into the destiny 
of things. The whole 
face conveys his ex- 
pression of purpose, his 
intense longing to con- 
quer the uneonquerable. 
About the slightly 
stooped shoulders, which 
bore the burdens of a 
national cause, the old 
ill-fitting sack coat 
which he preferred to 
the best efforts of. the 
most fashionable  tail- 
ors, is draped in all its 
original abandon; while 
the trousers, never ap- 
pearing to enclose the 


limbs of a man who had set his feet into 
the soil of one of the richest regions of 
But the figure 


the world, hang loosely. 
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HOW THE 


GERMAN ARMY UTILIZES THE LATEST MECHANICAL IMPROVE- { 
MENTS-—A DESPATCH-BEARER WITH HIS MOTOR CYCLE, WHICH i 


CAN MAKE 





FORTY MILES 


AN HOUR. 


is the figure of Cecil Rhodes, the Rhodes 
that all South Africa knew, and when the 
flag fell from the heroie work at the re- 
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CARLOS F. MORALES, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED WOS Y GIL AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF SANTO DOMINGO. 


cent unveiling, a thousand half-hushed 
voices exclaimed: 

“T¢45 ne!” 

The people of Buluwayo will take pride 
in having the statue of the great empire- 
builder always with them. They will tell 
over and over again, to strangers who 
come among them, the unprecedented 
achievements of this seventh son of a 
Church of England clergyman, who came 
to South Africa at the age of sixteen in 
order that he might recover his health, 
and who in after years became the most 
conspicuous figure anrong the makers of 
the Dark Continent’s latter history. 

Rhodes was the type of man who would 
have enjoyed hearing Richelieu say to 
Louis XITT: 


“ Sire, if what you wish is possible, it 


is already done. If it is impossible, it 
shall be done! ” 


The Foremost Living Organist. 


Tuer title of the greatest living master 
of the noblest of all musical instruments 
is no more than the just due of Alexandre 
Guilmant, who will probably be on the 
eve of sailing homeward from New York 
when this reaches the reader. M. Guil- 
mant first came to the United States as 
one of the foreign celebrities invited to 
the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. Five 
years later he returned for a concert 
tour. The chief purpose of his third 
visit, which is to end on Thanksgiving 
Day, was to give a brief series of recitals 
on the magnificent organ built for the 
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St. Louis Exposition. He has also played 
in New York and several other cities 
since he landed here in September. 

M. Guilmant, at sixty-seven, has suf- 
fered no abatement of his activity and no 


EYE, 


too, in the Sehola Cantorum, where he 
has had full seope for his passion for 
the revival of ancient chureh music. He 
lives in much state at Meudon, just out- 
side of Paris. There is a fine concert or- 
























































THE GREATEST LIVING MASTER OF THE 


ORGAN PLAYING ON THE 


GREATEST ORGAN IN THE WORLD 


—ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, OF PARIS, WHO IS NOW MAKING HIS THIRD VISIT TO THE UNITED 


STATES, GIVING A RECITAL 
quenching of the fires of genius. He has 
given up his work at La Trinité, the 
Paris chufch of which he was organist 
so long; but he still teaches at the Con- 
servatoire, and plays once a week at the 
Trocadero. He takes an active interest, 


AT THE ST. 


LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


gan in his house, on which he sometimes 
gives recitals before as many as four 
hundred guests. 

He has always been a prolific composer, 
and there are few American organ pro- 
grams or service lists in whieh his name 
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PRINCE PHILIP OF COBURG, BROTHER OF THE 
PRINCE OF BULGARIA, AND COUSIN TO THE 
KINGS OF PORTUGAL AND BELGIUM. 


From a photograph by Scolik, Vienna. 


does not figure. This summer he has 
added eighteen or twenty items to the 
long list of his published works. New 
themes continually come to him. The 
other day he was traveling from New 
York to Philadelphia with William C. 
Carl, the New York organist, who is his 
friend and pupil. As the train flew 
through the monotonous landscape of 
New Jersey, the veteran musician closed 
his eyes, as if dozing, and then opened 
them to jot down notes on a sheet of 
paper. He repeated the process several 
times, and finally handed the paper to 
Mr. Carl, saying: 

“Take it, my friend; it is a present 
for you.” 

It was the complete manuscript of a 
new organ piece. 

One day, when Guilmant was playing 
at La Trinité, Gounod and his son came 
up to the organ loft and sat beside him. 
Guilmant, who has made a specialty of 
Bach, played one of the grand old Ger- 
man master’s fugues for them. The com- 
poser of “Faust” sat entranced, his 
black eyes shining as they used to when 
he heard fine music. As the finale died 
away he exclaimed: 

“It is the Bible! It is Abraham! It 
is as it were a great painting hung down 
from the heavens, suspended there with- 
out a nail!” 

It was an eloquent description of Guil- 


PRINCESS LOUISE OF BELGIUM, WIFE OF PRINCE 
PHILIP OF COBURG, AND THE CENTRAL 
FIGURE IN A RECENT ROYAL SCANDAL. 


From a photograph by Koller, Budapest. 


mant’s playing, and a striking tribute 
from one great musician to another. 


The Case of Princess Louise. 


Tue affair of Princess Louise of Bel- 
gium and Saxe-Coburg is one of. those 
royal seandals in which it is not easy to 
get at the whole truth. The diferent 
versions of the sad story are hopelessly 
irreconcilable. Her sympathizers ‘bring 
almost incredible charges against the 
husband and the father of the pritieess. 
One of these two men being a royal prince 
and the other a king, they are scarcely 
likely to reply. Even if they should do so, 
the public would believe or disbelieve: ac- 
cording to its individual prejudices 
rather than the weight of evidence. The 
yellow newspapers, to whom such a ease 
gives a congenial opportunity, further 
befog the situation with all sorts of sen- 
sational conjectures. 

Certain facts, however, are undisputed. 
Princess Louise is the eldest daughter of 
King Leopold of Belgium. She was born 
in 1858, six years before her sister Steph- 
anie, afterwards Crown Princess of 
Austria, and now Countess Lonyay. She 
was not quite seventeen when she was 
married to her second cousin, Philip of 
Coburg, an officer in the Austrian army, 
fourteen years older than herself. Philip 
is the elder brother of Prince Ferdinand 





_ psa 


of.Bulgaria, belonging to a junior branch 
of the famous German ducal family 
whose scions now sit on five European 
thrones. 

During the next half dozen years, 
Louise had two children, Prince Leopold 
and Princess Dorothea; but her niarriage 
did not prove a happy one, and from this 
point the different versions of her story 
diverge. Her defenders depict her hus- 
band as a veritable monster of vice and 
crime, whose unspeakable behavior was 
tolerated for years in patient silence. 
Her accusers say that the old emperor 
vainly rebuked her for her indiscreet con- 
duct, and finally expelled both her and 
one Mattachich, a cavalry captain, a 
good many years younger than the 


~ princess, from the Austrian dominions. 


It does not seem to be denied that the 
two went together to Paris and the 
Riviera, or that Princess Louise bore a 
son shortly afterward. Her father and 
her husband having refused to aid her 
financially—which was not surprising, 
though it was scarcely regal generosity— 
it appears that she and her companion 
borrowed heavily. Presently it was dis- 
covered that the signature of Princess 
Stephanie, Louise’s sister, indorsed on 
one of their notes, was not genuine. Mat- 
tachich was arrested, convicted of for- 
gery, and sent to prison. A commission 
of doctors pronounced the princess in- 
sane, and she was confined -in a sanita- 
rium near Dresden, from which she es- 
caped a few weeks ago. 

Since then various stories have ap- 
peared which represent her as having 
been the innocent martyr of a hideous 
conspiracy. It is said that Prineess 
Stephanie has espoused her unhappy 
sister’s cause, and has warned Prince 
Philip that she intends to expose his 
criminal cruelty to his wife. Captain 
Mattachich has published a book, from 
which our Sunday newspapers have bor- 
rowed liberal extracts, and in which he 
attempts the more or less desperate task 
of vindicating himself. 

It is quite probable that the last has 
not yet been heard of this very unpleas- 
ant and unprofitable affair. 


Roosevelt’s Quiet Friend. 


Wutte the President is generally under- 
stood to be the greatest living exponent 
of the strenuous life, he has quieter lean- 
ings that do him credit. It was Mr. 
Roosevelt who wrote to the Rev. Charles 
Wagner, of Paris, author of “ The Sim- 
ple Life”: 
4M 
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“TI preach your book to my country- 
men.” 

Charles Wagner is disseminating an 
excellent doctrine throughout the noisy, 
complex world of to-day. It is a doetrine 
that brings one back to the times when 
the domestic life of the nations reeog- 
nized the family as a unit, and when man 
was satisfied to reap from the earth the 
sustenance it offered; when the fireside 
was the altar of the highest faith, and the 
best expression of power and virtue and 
accomplishment was won through the 
sweat of the brow. 

Wagner was born in France, in a ham- 
let on the western slope of the Vosges, be- 
tween the rich fields of Burgundy and the 
fertile plains of Lorraine—before the 
Germans came. It was there that he 
learned the lessons of nature, and it is 
there that his mind reverts when he 
writes such lines as these: 

Green valleys of my childhood days, winding 
away to the low horizon; where the blackbirds 
answer one another from hillock to hillock ; where 
the trout leap in the mountain brooks; where a 
soft light envelopes everything ; where the heart is 
calmed, the mind rested. 


Wagner has just finished a lecture tour 
of America and returned to France, to 
pleasure-seeking Paris, to tell his eongre- 
gation of the impressions he gathered 
during his travels, and to explain why the 
President of this republic preaches “ The 
Simple Life” to his countrymen. 


An Indian in the Senate. 


Most of us boast that we are Ameri- 
cans, but we forget that the redmen are 
the only people really entitled to what 
distinction the claim suggests. The In- 
dians that roamed the plains before the 
white man set his heel-shod foot upon the 
North American continent were the real 
Americans, and they are justified in 
looking forward to the time when one of 
their red brothers will sit in majesty in 
the United States Senate. 

The most probable or possible candi- 
date is said to be Quannah Parker, a 
Comanche chief now residing in Okla- 
homa, which will doubtless be admitted 
into the Union before long. Chief Par- 
ker has his politieal fences up pending 
this event, and when the eall from his 
country comes to him he declares that he 
will leave his home in the Wichita Moun- 
tains and go on the stump for office. He 
has visited Washington several times, 
likes the looks of things there, and is 
ready to don the toga when his constitu- 
ents summon him to the fore. 
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THE GRAND DUKE.’ 


BY CARLTON DAWE. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT ZILINSKI 
RUSSIA AND MONTE CARLO 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 







CONSPIRACY — A ROMANCE OF 





PERCIVAL WRAYMOND, who tells the story, is an Englishman, a solitary traveler, formerly in the 
diplomatic service, but now possessed of no occupation and few links with the world. Visiting Monte 
Carlo, he finds himself treated with extraordinary deference, being mistaken, apparently, for some exalted 


personage. 


This, however, does not impress him so deeply as does his meeting with a beautiful Russian 


girl, Doria Mirsky, whom he sees at the Casino in company with two men—named, as he learns later, 


Ivan Marakoff and Nicholas Ilinsky. 


Having contrived an introduction to Doria, he calls at the villa where she is staying with her mother, 


and begins to speak to her of love. 








IV (Continued). 


ss D O you remember our first morning 
on the terrace?” I asked her. 

“Yes,” she answered in a low voice, 
but she was looking away from me now. 

“ You visibly started when you saw me. 
Why?” 

“JT wonder why. Perhaps I thought 
I recognized you.” 

“Was that the reason?” 

Doria’s face hardened a little. 

“ What other reason could there be?” 
she asked. 

“None, of course. You thought me 
like somebody—somebody who was very 
dear, or had been?” 

“ No! 9? 

Emphatically the word came from be- 
tween pressed lips. 

“Ts it possible I could have reminded 
you of an enemy, I who could wish to re- 
mind you only of things pleasant?” 

“And yet I thought you recognized 
me.” 

“In you I recognized the woman I had 
been waiting to meet.” 

Her eyes opened curiously. 

“ Waiting to meet? she echoed. 

“ And when I saw you I knew that I 
had met her; something told me that you 
were that woman. From that moment I 
made up my mind to know you, and you 
see I have achieved my purpose. Ah, 
not for any idle whim, believe me! It 
was the meeting of two destinies, the 
thing that had to be. I know now that I 
loved you then.” 

“Oh, please,” she said, “you must 
not!” . 
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“Why not, if you are free—unless you 
think that you could never care for me, 
or that my love is a presumption? One 
day, when you know me better, I want 
you to be my wife.” 

Now indeed were her eyes most won- 
derful as she flashed them on me. 

“T am a poor man,” I continued; “ but 
with something real, tangible, glorious 
to live for, the best of me is not expend- 
ed. I am a failure, I admit it; but men 
rise, and there is nothing shameful in 
my life that you or I need fear. I—I am 
not quite the hopeless wreck I. some- 
times delight in imagining myself. The 
hull is sound, the machinery in good re- 
pair, the ship will float and_ steer 
straight. Come with me, Doria, come to 
England with me and be my wife! ” 

During this wild appeal I watched her 
eagerly. Excited as I was, I eould not 
fail to note the many strange emotions 
which marked their passage across her 
face. Sometimes her hard look fright- 
ened me; again it seemed as if she was 
on the point of melting into tears. Now 
she would turn from me as one dis- 
traught, and again her eyes would meet 
mine as if she would read my soul. 
There was doubt, too; surely that half- 
curious, half-nervous look was one of 
doubt ? 

She rose from where she had been sit- 
ting, and walked to the window, the 
blinds of which had not been drawn. It 
was a large bow window which formed a 
recess in the room, and as she pressed 
her face against the glass I saw the 
moonlight streaming in upon her. A few 
moments later I was by her side. 






























































“Am I rude, am I too rough, too 
hasty? You do not love me? Perhaps 
you never could? If so, you will tell me, 
I know you will tell me, because you are 
honest.” I thought she shuddered. “ Oh, 
yes, you are honest, I can see it in your 
eyes, lit by the moon. You have beauti- 
ful eyes; they haunt me—I dream of 
them. Do you know what I ealled you 
first —‘ my lady with the Mediterranean 
eyes.’” She was now looking at me, 
looking at me with all her soul, as if she 
doubted her reason, her existence. “ And 
my lady with the Mediterranean eyes 
you are and must remain! ” 

“A strange idea,” she said. 

I thought her voice was cold, that it 
had almost a distant sound in it, and yet 
it may only have been my fancy. 

“They reminded me of the sea, they 
are so deep, so blue, so beautiful; not 
eold like your intense northern skies, 
but soft and warm and bright with the 
fire of the south. Oh, how I love you! 
Be kind, be gracious. Give me a little 
hope!” 

Away below us the lights of the town 
glimmered and glowed through the 
heavy shadows, and it seemed as if the 
hum of men and the loud breathing of 
the sea stole upward through the night. 
The faint red beacon in the bay glittered 
like a great ruby. The moon, almost in- 
tolerably white, was swinging over the 
sea. 

She did not reply to my appeal. Tak- 
ing silence for assent, I suddenly flung 
my arm round her and attempted to draw 
her to me; but with a gasping cry of pro- 
test she drew herself free. 

“Pardon me,” I said; “I crave a thou- 
sand pardons. But I love you, I love 
you!” : 

The night, the woman, the. environ- 
ment, all combined to my intoxication. 
The moon, streaming through the win- 
dow, fell full on her face, rendering it 
sweetly delicate, almost supernatural in 
its strange, spirituelle beauty. The 
moon on a face, in the eyes, on white 
teeth—ah, how wonderful it is! 

Presently she turned to me, and there 
was some perplexity in her look. 

“So soon,” she said, “so soon! Some 
men have a_ reputation for loving 
quickly.” 

“You doubt? Yet I have really loved 
no woman until now.” 

“So you say, monsieur, and I, who am 
merely a woman, I should believe.” 

“You have no faith? You cannot be- 
lieve?” 

“T dare not, monsieur.” 
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“Then you do not care for me?” 

“Come, come,” she said, “let us be 
good friends, and sensible. The night is 
romantic, and you think me not alto- 
gether unattractive. Good! It may be 
so. I am neither a hypocrite nor an im- 
becile. But one cannot always win en 
plein. It might be serious if we forgot 
ourselves. Shall I say that you find me 
attractive; shall I say that I find you 
interesting? Good also. Admit that 
there is no antagonism, but admit also 
that there is much that is problematical. 
What do you know of me? What do I 
know of you? Pardon me, I know that 
you are a gentleman, I do not doubt that 
you are an honorable man. But me, what 
do you know of me?” 

“T know that I love you, and that you 
are going the right way to work to deep- 
en that love.” 

“And what if I, too, know this?” 

“Why shouldn’t you?” 

“T might play a game.” 

“You would always play the game.” 
She questioned me. I explained. “In 
England we eall acting fairly, ‘ playing 
the game.’ ” 

“England, ah! I almost forgot you 
were English. It is just a little strange 
that you should be English.” 

“TI trust there is no possibility of my 
nationality being doubted.” 

“Then you should not speak Russian 
so well, nor look so like 

“Tike what?” 

“Pardon me—so like a Russian.” 

I was not flattered, but in her presence 
I could not say so. I suppose one who 
lives abroad insensibly adopts a foreign 
custom or two. I had to confess to some 
facility in languages, and in most in- 
stances to some perception. 

“For your sake I could be entirely 
Russian,” I said. 

She laughed as she led the way back 
into the room. 

“For my sake? But then I would not 
have you other than you are.” She rang 
the bell. “You will take some coffee?” 





“T will take anything,” I answered ~ 


recklessly. “With you, Doria, with you 
I ” 

The man Demidoff entered at that mo- 
ment. 

“ Bring the coffee,” she said. 

He bowed and retired without speak- 
ing. 

“With me,” she echoed, and now I 
thought her eyes sparkled with coquetry, 
“with me you would say that the con- 
quest:of the world was a trifling mat- 
ter?” 
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But I was serious, and not to be turned 
aside by a jest. A man in love, it is true, 
readily accepts all the manners of Kis 
adored one and thinks them precious. 
Nor was I an exception to the rule. I 
was sure of my love for her, and con- 
vinced of her worth; nor did the keeping 
of me at arm’s length cool my ardor. 
Physically she was a glorious being, and 
if I could only reach her soul I knew 
that I should touch the apex of human 
happiness. 

“No,” I said, “I should tell you 
nothing so ridiculous; but if I could 
make you love me I should succeed in 
convincing you that you had conquered 
the world.” 

“T did not know Englishmen were such 
ardent lovers. They are usually so prac- 
tical.” 

“You mean so commonplace. But per- 
haps I have learnt something from Rus- 
sia.” 

The man entered at that moment with 
both tea and coffee on a tray. This he 
placed upon a small table near his young 
mistress and then retired. The coffee 
she poured from a little silver pot; but 
she did not hand it to me. Her tea she 
poured into a glass and added a slice of 
lemon. 

“Perhaps you would have preferred 
tea?” she said. 

“No, thanks—not at this time of the 
night.” 

“The English do not drink tea at 
night?” 

“ No.” 

“Your coffee will go cold.” 

I took up the cup, a small fragile 
thing, and emptied its contents at a gulp. 
She was not looking at me now, but 
stirred her tea assiduously. Unless I was 
mistaken her hand shook. Surely it was 
a shudder which swept her shoulders! 

“You are cold?” I said. 

“Qh, no!” 

“Tired?” 

“Perhaps, a little.” 

“T will go.” 

“No, no—please.” 


She looked up at 
me, and I saw that her face was ghastly. 
“Drink some tea, dear; perhaps that 
will do you good.” 
She shuddered, but complied. I laid 
my hand on her shoulder: she shrank 


from it. Her lips were pallid; her eyes 
were glittering strangely, wildly. 

“You are ill?” I said. 

“No, no!” 

Eagerly she drank the tea, as if in the 
glass she found a refuge from some im- 
aginary evil. 
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“Have some more coffee,” she said. 

“Thank you, no.” 

“ Demidoff makes good coffee.” 

I could not contradict her, but I had 
my doubts. Indeed, until I had swal- 
lowed it, I did not fully realize how badly 
it was made. 

“T am sure he does.” 

Notwithstanding the pallor of her face 
I almost fancied that her eyes were blaz- 
ing with triumph. But this, of course, 
was absurd, and I suddenly found my- 
self passing my hand before my eyes, as 
if to blot out the illusion. 

“ What’s the matter with you?” she 
asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

Her face seemed to grow fainter, 
smaller, whiter in the distance; but her 
eyes shone out like two great stars in a 
white and frozen sky. Ithought they were 
cold stars, just as cold as the frozen world 
into which I now seemed to be plunging 
with great leaps ‘and bounds. Then, of a 
sudden, they died out altogether, and the 
world was dark and numb, and void of 
all sound, save for a moaning through 
the hollow spaces of the sky. 

But presently I thought those stars 
were shining on me through the cold 
darkness, and something vaguely remi- 
niscent of a mocking voice that I had 
once known in another world was saying: 

“ Yes, Demidoff makes good coffee! ” 


V. 


A cuRIOUS sensation accompanied my 
awaking. At first I thought I was in 
bed, and stretched out my hand to feel 
the accustomed wall; but though my 
fingers came in contact with an unyield- 
ing substance, I had a confused knowl- 
edge that this was not the smooth paper 
of my room. Striving hard to steady my 
bewildered senses, I looked for the win- 
dow, the fanlight over the door, but see- 
ing neither grew the more confused. 
Was I still dreaming ? 

I sat up and rubbed my eyes. Surely 
this was the action of a waking man! 
And yet an intense darkness encom- 
passed me, which I vainly endeavored to 
pierce. I was also cold, and my brain 
throbbed desperately. If it were a 
dream, it was surely the nearest thing 
to reality that I had ever experienced. 

I lay back again, and thought my pil- 
low low. Feeling, I could discover no 
pillow at all. Strange, it was more than 
strange; it was almost terrifying. For 
though I was in bed, and sure I must be 
dreaming, I was yet perfectly conscious 
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of being wide awake. However, I would 
soon put an end te doubt by rolling out 
of bed and switching on the electric 
light. 

I turned over and flung my legs out- 
ward, but they did not hang! Indeed, my 
heels rang with a click on something 
hard. And still I could not grasp the 
situation. My room in the hotel was 
carpeted with a clean white carpet. I 
stretched out my hand, expecting to feel 
—I know not what. My bed was on a 
level with the floor, and the floor was of 
stone! 

Thoroughly wide awake at last, and 
no longer in doubt of some untoward 
happening, I sat up and struck a light. 
At first the match seemed to burn dimly, 
and my eyes, unaccustomed to the sur- 
roundings, failed entirely to grasp the 
situation. The match, burning low, add- 
ed another throb of consciousness. A 
little nervously I lit a second and stag- 
gered to my feet. 

I was in a stone chamber some twelve 
feet square, and about nine or ten feet 
high; a cellar, I imagined from the row 
of shelves which rose against the walls. 
There was no door, nothing I could find 
which looked like an entrance. 

I earefully sounded the walls, now in 
the darkness, and now by the feeble light 
of a match. Convinced that neither 
around nor beneath me was there either 
entrance or exit, I held the match aloft, 
and thought I saw in the black dimness 
of the ceiling a square which might have 
represented a trap-door. But this was 
quite beyond my reach for any effective 
purpose, though by leaping up I was able 
to strike it violently. It, however, 
seemed as solid as the floor on which I 
was standing, and I soon abandoned all 
endeavor to move it. 

Confused with the horror and novelty 
of the situation, I went back to my mat- 
tress and lay staring up into a solid dark- 
ness. Where was I, how had I been 
brought here, and for what purpose? 

My brain was working rationally now, 
and I went back over all that I had done 
and seen since my arrival at Monte 
Carlo. Everything was clear and vivid 
up to the very moment I had drunk the 
coffee. 

“ Demidoff makes good coffee,” she had 
said. 

Demidoff—coffee! Of course the coffee 
was drugged! I seemed to feel its pun- 
gency still on my palate. 

But why had she done this? I was not 
her enemy, I had never done her any 
harm. On the contrary, I was only too 
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earnest in my endeavor to insure her hap- 
piness. I had loved her dearly; unless 
this was some horrible mistake, I eould 
love her still. True eyes, true eyes of the 
sea; and yet so:false! What could it 
mean ? 

Robbery! I felt for my watch. It was 
still there. Im my pocketbook I had a 
note for a thousand franes. In the dark- 
ness I felt it also, and knew it by its 
crisp touch. Robbery could not have been 
the motive. What then?” 

In the darkness I saw with a clearer 
vision many little things which had 
seemed insignificant in the daylight, or, 
in my excitement, had not been notieed 
at all. Her reserve, which once had 
seemed a natural modesty, now assumed 
another form, and one not quite so flat- 
tering. 

That she had deceived me was in- 
dubitable, but for what purpose? If 
robbery were not the motive, what was 
there to be gained by drugging me and 
shutting me up in this manner? And I 
could have sworn that she was an honest 
woman; I did not believe that my in- 
stinct, knowledge, affection would have 
betrayed me into so gross an error. Yet 
this, too, was singularly hard to defend, 
for I had been duped with an ease which 
was absolutely disconcerting. 

And yet, obstinate ever, I could not 
convince myself that I had been duped. 
If her eyes were not true, if that woman 
were by nature dishonest, then God had 
given me but a feeble perception. And, 
without boasting, I had no reason to be- 
lieve that I was less endowed, mentally, 
than the average being. Indeed, my 
whole life had been proof to the con- 
trary. 

Yet there was I, made prisoner in a 
peculiarly offensive manner. Deeoyed, 
drugged! Could anything be more bla- 
tantly sensational? I loved this woman, 
or thought I did, and had begged her to 
be my wife, and all the time she was 
luring me on to this! What did it mean, 
what could be the meaning of it? 

I lay there thinking, thinking, until 
my brain reeled and every nerve of me 
was throbbing irritably. Then I stood 
up and shouted for help, and beat wildly 
upon the walls, and sprang like a madman 
at the trap-door; but it all ended in phy- 
sical and mental exhaustion, and I was 
glad to creep back to my hard mattress. 

I think I must have dozed or fainted, I 
don’t know which. Waking with a start, 
I saw a light descending from a square 
in the ceiling. It was a lantern, to which 
was attached a rope. Down it came, down, 
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until it was within two or three feet of 
the floor. Then it was slowly swung back- 
wards and forwards into every corner of 
the room. By the hole a man was talking. 

“ Tt’s all right,” he said with a chuckle; 
“the bird has not flown.” 

Then, indistinctly seen, a bearded face 
thrust itself through the aperture. 

“ Hi, you there! ” cried a voice in Rus- 
sian, 

“ Well? ” I answered. 

“ How do you find yourself?” 

“ Quite comfortable, thank you.” 

“ Better than the prison at Moscow, or 
the Schliisselberg, eh?” 

“T don’t know, never having experi- 
enced the hospitality of either.” 

“No, youre too generous to keep all 
the good things to yourself;” and-he 
laughed harshly. 

Not knowing what he meant I held my 
tongue. The men above continued to 
whisper. Then the voice came again: 

“ Hi! ” 

“Tm still here.” 

“ We are coming to pay youa visit. Is 
your highness receiving to-day?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then please remain where you are. 
You are covered, so don’t attempt an as- 
sault. You have no wish to die?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“Then. lie still.” 

The lantern was withdrawn, and im- 
mediately the men began to drag some- 
thing towards the aperture. I heard it 
slide through the opening and fall with 
a dull thud on the floor of my cell. It 
was a ladder, which I presently saw when 
the lantern was lowered again. 

It required self-restraint to lie there, 
beholding this means of escape, and make 
no effort tg regain my freedom; but my 
good sense soon showed me the futility of 
such an endeavor. After all, I had done 
nothing, and consequently had nothing 
much to fear. My captors, whoever they 
were, must ultimately bow to reason. 

Now there followed a shuffling of feet, 
and a man was seen descending the lad- 
der. As soon as he reached the floor of 
my cell he ealled to his companion, and 
a moment or two later the other came 
down. Then the first-comer seized the 
lantern and held it towards me. Though 
he was partly in shadow, I thought I 
recognized him. 

“T may inform your highness,” he said, 
“that we are armed and determined. You 
are completely at our merey, shut off 
entirely from the world. Your word, 
which is law in another place, is quite 
powerless here. No one can help you, no 
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one can hear your cries. But we intend 
you no bodily harm—not for any love we 
bear you, but simply because, alive, you 
are some use to us; dead, you would de- 
feat our purpose. Do I make myself per- 
fectly clear?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then will you please sit up and 
listen 2” 

I struggled to a sitting posture, my 
back pressed hard against the wall. The 
man placed the lantern between us and 
squatted on the foot of the mattress. His 
companion stood a few paces. back 
against the ladder, a revolver in his hand, 
upon the barrel of which the light glinted 
coldly. 

“Perhaps your highness wonders why 
you have been subjected to this indig- 
nity?” 

“T confess I am at a complete loss to 
understand it. But first please tell me 
why you address me as ‘highness ’?” 

The man laughed, perhaps a little con- 
temptuously. 

“Ts it necessary to ask such a ques- 
tion?” 

“Tf I did not think so I should not 
ask it.” 

“Ts this not a little absurd, Boris Ivan- 
ovitch ?” 

“Boris Ivanovitch! 
name. Who is he?” 

“ Officially he is governor-general of 
Moscow. People call him the Grand 
Duke Boris.” 

“ And you think I am he?” 

“Tam sure of it.” 

“You must be mad. I am an English- 
man. My name is Wraymond. I have 
heard of your Grand Duke Boris, but I 
have no knowledge of ever having seen 
him.” 

“Then the tales they tell of your over- 
weening vanity are false? Boris Ivano- 
vitch never looks in his glass?” 

“This is nonsense,” I said. “I am no 
more the Grand Duke Boris than you 
are. 

“Of course not,” he answered taunt- 
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ingly. “You are an Englishman ealled 
Wraymond. You were in the British Le- 


gation at Petersburg, and the fact that 
you speak Russian like a native is merely 
an accident.” 
“Not at all. I worked hard. I have 
rather a knack at picking up languages.” 
“So I have heard. It is said that you 
speak English like an Englishman. Your 
highness was always fond of things Eng- 
lish. Quite a singular chain of cireum- 
stances!” 
I knew the man was jeering at me, and 
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unless I could shake him of his absurd 
belief the farce might turn to tragedy. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

He put his face near the lantern. 

“Do you recognize me?” 

It was the Slav with the shaggy beard. 

“Nicolas Llinsky,” I said. 

“So called for a purpose; but better 
known in Moscow as Nicolas Zilinski.” 
He chuckled. “ You have forgotten the 
name?” 

“T never knew it.” 

“Your excellency has forgotten. 
so long since we have met.” 

“We have never met. I saw you at the 
Casino for the first time.” 

“ And yet you know my name! ” 

“Your false name only.” 

Though he chuckled, the admission 
meant more to me than he imagined. 

“My friend, Ivan Marakoff,” he said, 
pointing to the man by the ladder; “ but 
lately known as Demidoff, a maker of 
coffee.” 

“ At your service, excellency,” sneered 
the man. 

“T have fallen into nice hands 

“You have fallen into better hands 
than you deserve,” said Zilinski sharply. 
“Tf it were not that you are of use, I 
would soon—but I will trade with you, 
Boris Ivanovitch. It was always said in 
Moscow that you had the soul of a trades- 
man, that you knew how to drive a bar- 
gain, and being in command you always 
drove it to your own advantage. Well, 
you are not in command now; for once 
you are the under dog. And yet I will 
bargain with you, Boris Ivanovitch. I 
will trade with you in souls. Come, a life 
for a life!” 

“T would willingly enter into any com- 
pact which would rid me of your pres- 
ence; but if you are mad enough to per- 
sist that I am the Grand Duke Boris, we 
shall never come to terms.” 

The man by the ladder laughed. 

“Tut!” eried Zilinski. “Cannot you 
see that the subterfuge is discovered, 
that the game is up? Why persist in use- 
less protestation? I knew you the mo- 
ment I saw you.” 

“ And I,” said Ivan Marakoff in his 
deep German voice. 

“Tsay you are mistaken.” 

“ Were the officials at the Casino mis- 
taken? Was Doria Mirsky mistaken? 
She had the honor of a personal presenta- 
tion to your highness.” 

“ And yet I say it isa mistake. I swear 
to you, on my honor, that I am not the 
Grand Duke Boris.” 

“No, of course not,” growled Marakoff 
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in his thick voice. “You are Mr. Perci- 
val Wraymond, an Englishman who bears 
an unfortunate resemblance to the gov- 
ernor-general of Moscow. We know, we 
know. Let it rest at that. And now to 
business! ” 

There could be no doubt that if these 
madmen persisted in their obstinacy 
things might go ill with me. That they 
were serious in error and earnest in de- 
termination was painfully obvious. In 
their minds there was no question of my 
identity. 

I recollected now the announcement in 
the Echo de Paris that the Grand Duke 
Boris had set out for the Riviera. No 
doubt all the other papers had published 
a similar paragraph. This at once ac- 
counted for the uncommon civility I had 
received. Ofticialism respected my in- 
cognito, but it could not forget the def- 
erence due to a grand duke. 

Strange that I should be so like a 
man I had never seen! Of course I knew 
something of him; he was too much in 
the world’s eye to be ignored, as governor- 
general of Moscow and cousin of the 
Czar. Zilinski but repeated a common 
rumor when he spoke of the tradesman’s 
soul. The grand duke was supposed to 
derive an income from many sources; and 
being a princely profligate of some dis- 
tinction, the tale of his moral backslid- 
ings was carried far and wide. 

Doria also! She too had seen the re- 
semblance that first morning on the ter- 
race. This, then, accounted for the 
startled look of fear, the sudden whiten- 
ing of her cheek, and the obvious con- 
straint imposed upon her and her mother 
by my presence. I remembered the 
mother particularly, and her embarrass- 
ment, agitation, coldness. What was 
there between this family and the grand 
duke ? 

That the men before me were revolu- 
tionaries of a desperate type was in- 
dubitable, and Doria, the woman I loved, 
was their associate! She, believing me to 
be an enemy, had lured me on. And even 
now, like a fool, I would have been willing 
to hear her explanation. 

“Well,” growled the voice of Zilinski, 
“are you going to own up?” 

“That I am the grand duke? How can 
I, when I am not? I have told you who 
I am.” 

“Tt is not necessary. We know, and 
you exhaust our patience by your absurd 
denial. Boris Ivanovitch, we are in no 
mood for further trifling. You are in 
our power, and you shall feel that power 
unless you listen to reason.” 
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~ “How can I reason with a madman?” 
“No, not quite a madman—through 
no generosity of yours, be it added. Oh, 
no, I don’t suppose you remember me; I 
was too insignificant a personage to be 
noticed by your august condescension; 
but from this day you will not forget.” 

“T am not likely to. And the lady—she 
also believes?” 

“Tt would appear so, since you are 
here.” 

“ And I asked her to be my wife! ” 

Marakoff started, waving his revolver 
threateningly. 

“You miserable scoundrel,” he shouted 
furiously, “how dare you mention her 
name? Marry her, and your wife alive?” 

“My wife alive! So Boris Ivanovitch 
is married? This is good. You, first of 
all make me a grand duke, and then you 
provide me with a wife. This is generous 
of you. Probably I have also some mil- 
lions of rubles safely invested in foreign 
banks? I wish I could put my hands on 
a few of them. No doubt they would gain 
me immediate relief of your presence! ” 

Marakoff stifled an oath; but it was 
Zilinski who answered. 

“ Not all the gold in Russia would free 
you, Boris Ivanovitch. I told you, we 
trade only in souls.” 

“Tt is the same thing, with people like 
you.” 

“Be careful! You are not in your 
palace at Moscow now.” 

“My palace at Moscow! Don’t be ab- 
surd. I may have a palace or two in 
Spain—but Moscow! Zilinski, it is all a 
colossal mistake. If I am unfortunate 
enough to resemble the Grand Duke 
Boris, I ean assure you that I was 
sublimely unaware of that fact until I 
came to Monte Carlo.” 

“ And yet everybody recognizes you! ” 

“ Everybody is mistaken.” 

“T am mistaken, and Marakoff; the of- 
ficials, she—she is also mistaken! Sin- 
gular!” 

“T cannot deny the error, but it is an 
error.” 

“ And you can prove it?” 

“low can I prove it here?” 

“Enough of this fooling,” growled 
Marakoff. “There is only one way with 
him. The man always was a liar and a 
rogue.” 


“Thanks, M. Demidoff. In another 


place I shall speak to you of this. You 
make excellent coffee, my friend, but your 
manners are not quite so good.’ 

“A little more restraint, monsieur,” 
he replied, “or in that other place you 
may not speak at all.” 
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“So, the kidnapper would turn mur- 
derer?” 

“ We are what you and your like make 
us. And how comes it that you speak so 
lightly of murder, you who murder men 
and women by the drove, you who drink 
the very life-blood of a nation! But the 
time is coming, oh, it’s coming, coming! 
No bigger than a little hand now, it is 
scarcely noticed upon the horizon—but 
it will spread, it will spread as the storm 
cloud spreads. That day will see the last 
of you and your cursed class!” 

“Tf you will only permit me to live 
until that day I shall be perfectly happy.” 

“You have all the sang froid of your 
illustrious race, monseiur Anglais!” 

It was Zilinski who interposed. I did 
not heed the sneer in his voice. 

“There are times when it is necessary. 
But you are sensible, Zilinski; I can 
speak to you. Demidoff is violent. He 
makes good coffee, but he lacks restraint. 
If I were the Grand Duke Boris I think I 
should engage him. He might be useful 
in a place like Moscow.” 

“ Or Monte Carlo, eh?” 

“JT admit you have me there. But the 
game is not finished yet.” 

“For you, yes. You are but a piece on 
the board.” 

“ An important piece, I hope! ” 

“ Admitted. But it is we who order the 
move.” He shrugged his shoulders with 
a gesture of contempt. Then, addressing 
Zilinski, he added: “ Need we waste more 
time? Perhaps a little reflection will 
bring his excellency to a more reasonable 
frame of mind.” 

“So,” assented his companion. Then 
addressing me, he went on: “ Boris Ivano- 
vitch, you still persist in this absurd 
story of mistaken identity?” 

“You weary me with the question.” 

“That is a pity. Perhaps, as my com- 
rade suggests, more time for seridus re- 
flection will bring you wisdom. It would 
be a pity longer to weary your highness 
with our questions or our presence. Per- 
mit me to take my leave.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Merely that your present mood is not 
conducive to your comfort or our tem- 
per. Perhaps a few hours reflection will 
—you may mount,” he added, turning to 
Marakoff. ; 

“But surely you don’t intend to leave 
me here? It is an outrage, a crime! ” 

“T am afraid it cannot be avoided,” 
he answered coldly. 

“ And it may remind your excellency,” 
added Marakoff with a diabolical sneer, 
“of the many poor devils your excel- 











lency has confined in dungeons infinitely 
less habitable. On the third shelf on 
your right you will find bread and water. 
Your excellency need not starve. The 
governor-general of Moscow is a very 
great personage, but Boris Ivanovitch is 
a worm!” 

He mounted the ladder and called to 
his companion. I sprang forward. 

“No,” I cried, “ this must not be. You 
cannot leave me here. I swear to you 
that I am not the man you imagine! ” 

“Stand back!” cried Marakoff threat- 
eningly. 

I looked up and saw a revolver within 
a few feet of my head, and though I 
guessed Zilinski to be a reasonable man, 
I was not so certain of his companion. 
And I did not want to die in that hole. 

“What will convince you that I am 
telling the truth?” I cried. 

“When you tell it,” answered Zilinski. 


VI. 


Desperate, I flung myself back in the 
darkness and tried to think out the situa- 
tion. But my position did not engender 
calm or clear reasoning. Rather did I 
grow by turns nervous, irritable, defiant, 
hopeless; now vowing all kinds of imag- 
inary vengeance on my persecutors, and 
now almost moaning with the knowledge 
of my own impotence. 

At first the full seriousness of my posi- 
tion had not properly impressed me. I 
had committed neither a public nor a 
private wrong, and those who had con- 
fined me must sooner or later be con- 
vineed of their mistake. It was thus I 
had argued, it was thus I had striven to 
argue. But after this interview with 
Zilinski and Marakoff I could not be so 
sure of the truth asserting itself. Truth 
must triumph in the end, of course, but 
that end might be long in coming, and 
I might not be present to enjoy its tri- 
umph. 

These men were desperately serious; 
indeed, the plot by which I had been en- 
trapped showed ingenuity and daring. 
What wrong had been done them by the 
grand duke I could only partly surmise, 
but whatever its nature it demanded a 
bitter atonement. 

Should I be unable to convince these 
men of my identity, what would happen? 
Would they stop short of murder? Be- 
lieving me to be their inveterate enemy, 
one who would relentlessly pursue them 
should he regain his liberty, how could 
they justify their good sense by setting 
me free? And the only alternative to 
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freedom was death! Nothing would be 
easier than to do away with me, and only 
after it was too late would they discover 
their error. 

T specially dreaded the man Ivan Mara- 
koff. At the tables he had struck me as 
being a desperate gambler, and his as- 
sumption of the réle of the servant Demi- 
doff showed that there was little he 
would stop at. Moreover, I shrewdly sus- 
pected an attachment to Doria, and this 
made him my rival in love as well as my 
political antagonist. His careless way of 
holding a pistol might precipitate an ac- 
cident! 

Zilinski, on the other hand, in spite of 
the ferocity of his aspect, which might be 
due to his bristling beard, was a man 
with a steady nerve, a cool head, and a 
brain that might be touched by reason. 
And yet he was as surely convinced of 
my identity with the Grand Duke Boris 
as was Marakoff himself. With so much 
apparent proof against me, how was I to 
convince him of the truth of my story? 

It was singular that I should bear such 
a, striking resemblance to the petty despot 
of Moscow; it might prove dangerous, 
too, unless fate were kind. I had no par- 
ticular animosity against the man they 
called Boris Ivanovitch, but I regretted 
that he had not come to Monte Carlo 
first. 

I should have been more particular to 
inquire the reason for so much bowing 
and cap-lifting. At the time it rather 
amused me to be mistaken for some great 
unknown—for that such was the case I 
quickly apprehended—though, not being 
gifted with second sight, I could not see 
how the joke was going to end. 

And Doria, too! That in its way was, 
perhaps, the most severe blow of all. My 
divinity with the sweet, deep, Mediter- 
ranean eyes a revolutionary, a traitress, 
an adventuress! And I could have loved 
that woman, did love her! I simply could 
not feel that repugnance toward her 
which was her due. Could such sweet 
eyes, so sensitive a face, be the outward 
semblance of an inner vileness ? 

And yet, what excuse was there for her? 
At the bidding of these men, at the in- 
stigation of Marakoff—her lover, perhaps 
—she had deliberately set herself to en- 
snare me, to entice me to my ruin, even 
to my death! A Delilah, a scourge, a 
pest! And TI had walked into the trap, oh, 
how quickly, how foolishly; had dreamed 
of her eyes, had asked her to be my wife! 
It was nothing that she had mistaken me 
for another. She had played her traitress 
part, played it to perfection. 
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Thirst caused me to rise. Groping on 
the shelf that Marakoff had mentioned, I 
found a box of matches, and struck one. 
This showed me a chunk of bread and a 
jug of water. By the jug was a candle. 
I lit it and set it on the floor beside my 
mattress. Then I took a long pull at the 
water, and tried to swallow a little of the 
dry bread; but it almost choked me. De- 
sisting,-I sat with my back to the wall, 
and despondently stared at the candle. 

I have little recollection how the time 
passed. No sound of any kind reached 
me, not even the gnawing of mouse or 
rat. It was as if I had been stowed away 
deep down in the earth. Sometimes I 
dozed; again I lay watching the candle 
burn lower and lower, wondering how 
long it would last, and, like a child, fear- 
ing the thought of darkness. 

Once, after a decidedly unquiet slum- 
ber, I awoke and found myself in dark- 
ness. But the matches were in my pocket, 
and striking one I discovered that the 
eandle had burned out. Looking at my 
watch, which I had religiously kept 
wound, I saw that it was ten minutes 
past five; but whether five of the morn- 
ing or of the evening I could not say. 
How long were my persecutors going to 
keep me in suspense ¢ 

And then, as I sat there in the dark- 
ness, thinking, thinking, a new thought 
came to me, one which | was ready to act 
upon, the horror of my confinement ren- 
dering me willing to accept any possible 
expedient. As it was painfully evident 
that nothing I might say or do would 
eonvince my jailers that I was not the 
Grand Duke Boris, why not admit as 
much, and learn the nature of their pro- 
posed bargain? It might bring new com- 
plications, but it could seareely render 
my position more intolerable. Once 
above ground, in the open, with daylight 
about me, I could make a bid for liberty 
and life. 

I arose and paced the cell excitedly. I 
called to them, I beat upon the walls, I 
shouted their names, telling them I was 
the man they wanted. Frantically I 
cried, now cursing, now promising; but 
nothing came of it all. Though I 
strained my ears until I seemed to hear 
every nerve in my brain beat, I could 
eatch no sound either of voice or tread. 

I must have fainted or slept, I don’t 
know which, but when I awoke I was very 
cold and tired, and not a little dazed. My 
mouth, too, was thick with a pungent ac- 
eretion, which caused me to realize the 
foulness of the air. Staggering to my 
feet, I finished what was left of the water. 
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After a time I was awakened from a 
doze by hearing voices overhead, and on 
looking up I saw the light streaming 
through the manhole. With an effort I 
collected my senses. I had now a part to 
play. 

The lantern was lowered as before, and 
in the half light I could discern Zilinski’s 
beard. 

“Ts your highness receiving to-day?” 
he asked in a tone of mock politeness. 

“T am always ready to receive my good 
friends,” I answered in a similar strain. 

“ Admirable! ” he replied. “ With your 
permission we will descend.” 

The same performance was gone 
through, the same precautions observed. 

“T trust your excellency has not been 
uncomfortable here?” he inquired. 

“You have shown excellent foresight, 
and a masterly grasp of detail in ecarry- 
ing out the arrangements for my com- 
fort.” 

He bowed; Marakoff chuckled in his 
throat. 

“T ean assure your excellency that 
much thought was expended over your re- 
ception.” ‘ 

“* And so you still persist in the foolish- 
ness that I am the Grand Duke Boris?” 

“ Exeelleney, we cannot help ourselves. 
The newspapers hav already notified the 
world of your arrival.” 

“ Ah, then it must be true. You ought 
to find this interesting.” 

“What?” 

“The arrival of the real grand duke.” 

“ Excellency, we have.” 

“ And what says the excellent M. Demi- 
doff ? ” 

“That it’s time to put an end to this 
fooling,” he answered gruffly. 

“For once I am in agreement with M. 
Demidoff, though I hold no brief for his 
coffee.” 

He ground out an oath. There was no 
delicacy or finesse about Ivan Mara- 
koff. He hada heavy wit and a dull sense 
of humor. 

“Tt is good to know that your highness 
has resolved to be reasonable,” said Zilin- 
ski. “ You may be sure that, as patriotic 
and loyal subjects of your illustrious 
eousin, this which we have been forced 
to do has caused us incredible sorrow.” 

“T fully realize the extreme delicacy 
of your position.” 

“Such a sentiment is in conformity 
with your highness’ reputation,” he re- 
joined with a sneer. “ If, now, you would 
only relieve our anxiety as to your iden- 
tity! ” 

“ And if I do?” 
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“Then you no longer deny that you 
are the Grand Duke Boris?” 

“ And if I should not—what then?” 

“T have not the slightest doubt that we 
shall be the best of friends.” 

The more to impress them with the 
momentous declaration I was about to 
make, I hesitated, as if sundry scruples 
necessitated extreme caution. Then [I 
said shortly, sharply, like one who sur- 
renders against his will: 

“Well, well, have it your own wav. I 
givein. What do you want of me?” 

“Nothing, I can assure you,” said 
Zilinski, “ that need cause your highness 
the least concern.” 

“But you play a desperate game, mes- 
sieurs.” 

“A desperate case needs a desperate 
remedy, Boris Ivanovitch. We under- 
stand the game and realize the penalty.” 

“We are not in Russia now,” growled 
Marakoff, “and your greatness does not 
extend beyond your own personal prow- 
ess, and that is just nothing, mighty 
one!” 

He laughed offensively. I felt sure the 
man had been drinking. He was probably 
one of those dangerous heroes who find 
their courage in alcohol. 

“MM. Demidoff is a good Russian,” I 
said, addressing Zilinski; “he knows 
how to spare the helpless.” 

The taunt stung. 

“ A gag would do you no harm, mon- 
sieur,” he cried. “ You have a woman’s 
tongue dipped in gall, and I like not 
such tongues. As for M. Demidoff, re- 
member, please, that he is dead, and that 
Ivan Marakoff wears his boots.” 

“T will remember,” I said, “though 
it is sad to know that so useful a member 
of society has left us—only his boots! ” 

He swore in his throat. 

“Boots are sometimes used for kick- 
ing, though I doubt not it is long since 
Boris Ivanovitch has been kicked, much 
as he deserves it.” 

“ Enough,” interposed Zilinski. “ Are 
we fools that we should continue to brawl 
like drunken women? We have work to 
do.” 

“T have waited many patient hours,” 
T declared. “ At our first interview you 
hinted at a traffic in souls.” 

“ Let us come nearer earth, and say the 
body of Boris Ivanovitch for that of 
Basil Mirsky and his companion, Sergius 
Pakhaloff.” 

“Basil Mirsky!” I repeated; “her—” 

“Brother. A boy led away by the en- 
thusiasm of the moment.” 

“T do not recollect the incident.” 
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“ There are so many of them,” sneered 
Marakoff. 

“ What was this?” 

“ Basil Mirsky was at the University of 
Moscow. Your police paid a visit to his 
jodgings, and discovered some corre- 
spondence. He was arrested, and has 
not been heard of since. Pakhaloff and 
several other friends were implicated. 
They, too, have disappeared.” 

“ Treason?” I suggested. 

“ That is a point on which we and the 
authorities differ. Might calls it trea- 
son; we have another name for it. But 
this is a matter which we need not dis- 
cuss. I am here to bargain with you, 
Boris Ivanovitech; your freedom for 
theirs! ” 

“ And if I refuse to be coerced 2” 

“T hope you will be more reasonable.” 

Zilinski’s tone was cold, exact. He had 
probably made up his mind, and I thought 
it was a mind not easily swayed. 

“Yet,” I persisted, “it is possible that 
I may refuse.” 

“Tf you do,” said Marakoff, roughly— 
the fellow was entirely devoid of delicacy 
—“T can promise that you shall never 
leave this place alive! ” 

“So, so,” I said. “What is the dif- 
ference between Boris Ivanovitech and 
Ivan Marakoff, aye, or Nicolas Zilinski? 
We are a brave people, we Russians.” 

“You have taught us the method,” an- 
swered Zilinski. “We have learned in 
the prisons of the empire what we shall 
one day practise when the empire is free, 
when the rule of czars and grand dukes 
shall seem like a hideous nightmare.” 

“ Well, all I’ve got to say is, may that 
day come quickly! ” 

For the moment I had forgotten the 
part I was playing. Marakoff snorted 
contemptuously; his companion made no 
sound, but his eyes were glittering in 
mine. 

“Tt will come,” he said solemnly, after 
a short pause. “ But in the mean time 
this is our only weapon. Their liberty 
for yours! What do you say?” 

“What was the nature of the plot in 
which Basil Mirsky was involved ?” 

“Ts not this assumption of ignorance 
a little unnecessary ?” 

“Tt may seem so to you; to me, no.” 

“ And you ean forget so soon?” 

I was evidently in a dilemma, though 
it mattered little, as they were sure to 
attribute my ignorance to pretense. 

“Well, well,” I cried irritably, “ en- 
lighten me.” 

“A little thing,” laughed Marakoff. 
“ But for your spies, your highness might 
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now be hobnobbing with your cousin, the 
devil!” 

“So you ask me to release the man who 
would have murdered me?” 

“We don’t ask,” said Marakoff. “We 
command!” 

“ And if I refuse?” 

“You will not refuse. 
too well.” 

“That’s true. It’s the only one I’ve 
got. And how am I to bring about this 
release?” 

“You agree?” cried Zilinski. 

“Tf you can show me the way.” 

“You have merely to sign the order 
for his release, and he is free.” : 

“ And where is he—Siberia?” 

Zilinski looked at me sharply. 

“Come,” he said, “why do you trifle 
with us in this manner? -We want you to 
tell us where he is.” 

“He may be dead.” 

“ We should have known it.” 

“How?” 

“That is our secret, excellency. You 
shut us between high walls, but prison 
makes men ingenious. Where is Basil 
Mirsky ?” 

“On my soul I do not know.” 

“But you can make inquiries. I be- 
lieve the telegraph still stretches to Mos- 
cow?” 

“To do what you advise would not be 
to free your friend; it would merely 
tighten his shackles.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“ Zilinski, you are a sensible man. It 
must be impossible for you to believe that 
my ignorance is assumed. Surely it is so 
real that it must appeal to you in spite of 
yourself. I am not the Grand Duke 
Boris, I know nothing of your friend, 
Basil Mirsky. Surely you must see that 
T am telling the truth.” 

“Boris Ivanovitch was always re- 
nowned for his love of truth,” sneered 
Marakoff. “Don’t tell me, man! I have 
seen you too often not to know you.” 

“Very well; I tell you the truth and 
you refuse to believe me. Now what do 
you want me to do?” 

“ Will you see that Basil Mirsky is set 
free?” 

“ Show me how.” 

“You do not know?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea.” 

“Perhaps his excellency will find a 
way,” said Marakoff, “if we leave him 
to think out the situation.” 

I appealed to them, but it was uscless; 
IT used every argument in vain. What 
could they make of a man who one minute 
admitted to his supposed identity, and 
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the next moment denied it? Zilinski re- 
garded me closely, as if a trifle swayed by 
doubt; Marakoff, on the other hand, en- 
tertained no such suspicion. In his eyes 
my affected ignorance had not even the 
merit of an ingenious contrivance. I 
played my part too badly. 

“T think,” said he, “ that we waste time 
here. No doubt a further spell of quiet- 
ness will still his excellency’s nerves and 
teach him to think with greater effect. 
It is just possible that on reflection he 
may even recollect the fate of Mirsky and 
his companions. He may even discover 
some method of communicating with the 
authorities at Moscow. Aw revoir, mon- 
sieur! There was a run of fourteen 
blacks at trente et quarante last night. I 
made quite a little fortune! ” 

“You are in luck.” 

“ All round! ” 

He eyed me with a look of triumph. By 
the sudden surging of the blood about my 
heart I knew what he referred to. Yet 
what did it matter now, since she was no 
longer the woman I had loved? 

He mounted the ladder and disap- 


peared through the trap-door. Zilinski 
turned to follow him. 
“One moment,” I said. “I have ap- 


pealed to your good sense and your honor. 
In your heart you cannot be absolutely 
convinced that I am the grand duke. 
Therefore you should be careful what 
you do. It is better to kill me outright, 
Zilinski, than leave me here to go mad. 
If I were not certain of eventually prov- 
ing my identity I should throw myself on 
you now and precipitate matters.” 

“Tt would be a foolish thing to do. 
Look there! ” : 

I looked, and saw Marakoff grinning 
down at me, a revolver in his hand. 

“MM. Marakoff’s pistol is not so dan- 
gerous as his coffee.” 

“ Ah, you will!” he growled. 

“T have no friends here,” I continued. 
“But if you go to my rooms, and bring 
away my kit-bag, you will find my papers 
in a small despatch-box. You will see 
then if I speak the truth.” 

“ And so give the clue to your where- 
abouts! Monsieur, we are not quite so 
foolish.” 

Marakoff laughed aloud. 


“ Arcadia in Monte Carlo! Give me a 


thousand francs and I’ll put it on black 
for you.” 

“Then I cannot. hope to convince 
you?” 

“Tn the mean time your excellency will 
remember that one may communicate 
with Moscow.” 
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“JT remember only that you are a 
pair of madmen, and I realize as I never 
realized before the danger you are to any 
community.” 

“Judging from your administrative 
methods, I should have imagined you had 
realized it long ago.” 

I shook my head desperately. To con- 
tinue arguing with these men meant mad- 
ness. I had come to the end of my 
tether. Success or failure was rapidly 
becoming a matter of the utmost indif- 
ference. I went back to my corner, and 
let Zilinski mount without further pro- 
test. I was fast losing all interest in him 
and his methods. 
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Or the subsequent hours I have but 
a hazy recollection. They passed in fits 
of intense depression mingled with short 
periods of uneasy slumber, a slumber in 
which I dreamed the oddest and most fan- 
tastic dreams. In fact, I scarcely seemed 
to know when I was awake or when 
sleeping, and half the time I confused 
my miserable identity with that of the 
real grand duke. 

In a vague way I seemed to realize that 
my persecutors would come again, and 
that once more I should be subjected to 
an idiotic cross-examination. Weak as 
I was, I knew there was a limit to my 
endurance, and that I was fast reaching 
that state when I should bring affairs to 
a climax. I know I was congratulating 
myself that a considerable period must 
elapse before I should suffer a further in- 
fliction of their presence, when suddenly 
the trap-door was opened and a light 
thrust into the aperture. 

Not moving, I looked up at it in a 
vague way. A pattering of feet fol- 
lowed, and presently the ladder was low- 
ered into the cell. Then came the voice 
of Zilinski. 

“Below there! ” 

“Well?” . 

“ Mount the ladder, if you please.” 

“ What’s the matter now?” 

I was dully conscious of the fact that 
I wanted little inducement to fling at 
them an obstinate refusal. 

“Be good enough to do as you are 
told,” he replied peremptorily. 

Tt was not so easy as he imagined. My 
limbs were weak and stiff, and every pulse 
of me seemed to throb a languid indif- 
ference. However, I arose, trembling, 
and groped my way to the ladder. 

“Can you manage it all right?” 
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“T think so.” 

Fortunately it was not a very great or- 
deal. As my head appeared through the 
aperture I was seized beneath either arm 
and bodily drawn through. A quick 
glance showed me that I was in a passage 
which was lighted by a small lamp. 
Zilinski was on one side of me, Marakoff 
on the other. 

The former spoke. 

“Your word that you will make no 
endeavor to escape; that you will raise 
no alarm, and that you will do as you are 
told.” 

“And your intention?” 

“Means you no harm.” 

“On your word of honor?” 

“On my word of honor.” 

Marakoff was silent, and this I accepted 
as a good omen. 

“Very well.” 

Zilinsky took a handkerchief from his 
pocket and bound it across my eyes. 
Then, seizing an arm apiece, they half 
led, half dragged me along. 

We traversed a short passage and 
presently mounted some steps. A door 
opened, and I guessed we were in a room. 
This we crossed, and I knew it was stone- 
flagged. A key grated in another lock, 
and I was thrust forward, to be met by a 
cool, fresh breeze. Thank God, I was in 
the open at last! 

The air was so crisp and strong that I 
think I should have fainted but for the 
support of the two men, who hurried me 
swiftly along. But after the first shock, 
as it were, I felt my blood begin to cir- 
culate, my brain to throb. Though I did 
not question my companions, instinct 
hummed delightfully in my brain that I 
was on the way to freedom. 

Short time, however, was given for 
thought. I knew by our movements that 
we were turning now to the right and 
now to the left, and it seemed to me that 
we were going down a hill. Much as I 
should have wished to tear the bandage 
from my eyes, my arms were too tightly 
held to admit of such an action. 

After proceeding in this manner for 
some considerable distance, we came to 
a sudden standstill. Then Zilinski said 
something to his companion which I did 
not catch, and the next moment they were 
dragging me up some steps. I counted 
them, one, two, three, four. Then we 
stopped again, and I was pressed forward 
until I felt my face against a wall. 

“This is the end of our journey,” said 
Zilinski. “ Remain as you are for three 
minutes, and you shall be a free man.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WAS THERE EVER ANOTHER ACTRESS WHO, FIFTEEN YEARS 


Mary Anderson. 






AFTER RETIRING AT THE HEIGHT OF HER POPULARITY, STOOD 
AS MRS. ANTONIO DE NAVARRO STANDS IN THE MEMORY AND 
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ONCERNING the farewell stage 
appearance of Mrs. Siddons, 
William Hazlitt wrote: 


The enthusiasm she excited had something idol- 
atrous about it; she was regarded less with admi- 
ration than with wonder, as if a being of a superior 
order had dropped from another sphere to awe the 
world with the majesty of her appearance. She 
raised tragedy to the skies, or brought it down from 
thence. It was something above nature. We can 
conceive of nothing grander. She embodied to our 
imagination the fables of mythology, of the heroic 
and deified mortals of older time. She was not less 
than a goddess or than a prophetess inspired by 
the gods. Power was seated on her brow; passion 
emanated from her breast as from a shrine. She 
was tragedy personified. She was the stateliest 
ornament of the public mind. 

She was not only the idol of the people, she not 
only hushed the tumultuous shouts of the pit in 
breathless expectation, and quenched the blaze of 
surrounding beauty in silent tears, but to the re- 
tired and lonely student, through long years of 
solitude, her face has shone as if an angel appeared 
from heaven. Her name has been as if a voice had 
opened the chamber of the human heart, or as if a 
trumpet had awakened the sleeping and the dead. 

To have seen Mrs. Siddons was an event in every 
one’s life ; and does she think we have forgot her? 


This was penned in the exaltation of 
the moment, and within full view of the 
final performance of a great actress, but 
whether Hazlitt, splendid critic as he 
was, would have been quite as enthu- 
siastic if Mrs. Siddons had made her re- 
appearance after a lapse of an appre- 
ciable number of years, is entirely 
doubtful. It is almost certain that his 
“retired and lonely student” would 
have learned to worship a new divinity, 
for, save by those who study and cherish 
stage history, it is the actor’s hapless 
lot to be speedily forgotten. 

David Garrick knew this when in 
melancholy mood he wrote: 


The painter dead, yet still he charms the eye ; 
While England lives his fame can never die. 
But he who struts his hour upon the stage 
Can scarce extend his fame for half an age. 


OF THE WHOLE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PUBLIC? 


No pen nor pencil can the actor save ; 
The art and artist share one common grave. 


All this is sadly true, and yet there 
are exceptions to the rule. Of all the 
exceptions that I have noted during 
many years’ careful study of the stage, 
the most marvelous example is the gra- 
cious lady who is endeared to a count- 
less host of playgoers under her maiden 
name, Mary Anderson. 


MARY ANDERSON’S LONDON DEBUT. 

I well remember her début in Eng- 
land. When she first appeared in Lon- 
don, in the September of 1883, she was 
heralded by no loud flourish of trump- 
ets. We had, of course, heard of her 
great popularity in America, and were 
curious to see her; but we could not 
understand why, at the Lyceum 
Theater, associated with the triumphs 
of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, she 
should elect to be seen in such a rusty 
old play as Mrs. Lovell’s “ Ingomar.” 
Long banished from the London stage, 
“Ingomar” had even tired out the pa- 
tience of provincial audiences, and 
though here and there an old playgoer 
might have a lingering affection for the 
romance of Parthenia and her barbarian 
lover, it was hardly likely to satisfy a 
new and fastidious generation, prone to 
sneer at anything old-fashioned. 

Her selection of a play certainly 
seemed to militate against the venture 
of the young actress, but William Win- 
ter, the well-known American critic, 
has recently revealed the wise purpose 
of it. 

Mr. Winter was Miss Anderson’s early 
friend and adviser. He strongly urged 
her to go to London, but he begged her 
not to follow her inclination and ap- 
pear there for the first time in the char- 
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acter of Juliet. When she asked him 
why, he said: 

“Your Juliet will be compared to 
that of the reigning favorite, Ellen 
Terry, and disaster will be certain. 
Try Parthenia.” 

Again she asked him why, and he 
replied: 

“You are very beautiful, very ap- 
pealing in that part. Furthermore, 
every well-constituted critic being de- 
sirous of abusing something, all the 
London reviewers will condemn the play 
of ‘Ingomar’ as dull, archaic, and 
stilted; but they will say that in spite of 
its many faults, Miss Anderson made 
Parthenia human and adorable.” 

She promised him to do this, and in 
the face of later pleadings to make the 
inaugural bill “ Romeo and Juliet,” he 
held her to the promise. 

“ Remember,” he said, “that if you 
came out of heaven to play Juliet before 
a London audience upon the occasion of 
your début in that city, they would re- 
member Ellen Terry and damn you.” 


THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


Again she promised, and she kept her 
word. The result was precisely as Mr. 
Winter had prophesied. She conquered 
as Parthenia, and later London per- 
mitted her to play anything she chose. 

She was seen not only as Juliet, but 
as Galatea in W. S. Gilbert’s delight- 
ful play “ Pygmalion and Galatea.” In 
this she faced a very difficult task, for 
she challenged comparison with Mrs. 
Kendal, who had created the part and 
played it admirably. The elder actress’ 
impersonation was indelibly stamped on 
the playgoer’s mind, and there was a 
feeling of prejudice against a new (ala- 
tea; but, in spite of this, Miss Anderson 
was victorious, and excited the wildest 
enthusiasm. 

It was the same with all the other 
characters in which she appeared, but 
I think her popularity reached its apex 
when she undauntedly attacked the 
dual réles of Hermione and Perdita in 
“ Winter’s Tale,” and achieved a unique 
triumph. Who will ever forget the 
charm of her performance as “the 
queen of curds and cream,” or the per- 
fect grace and abandon of her dance in 
the sheep-shearing scene? Who was not 


‘ 


impressed with the contrast of such 
bright girlish episodes with the actress’ 
touching impersonation of the stately 
and much-wronged queen? 

There is no doubt that Miss Ander- 
son exercised a peculiar fascination over 
her audiences. Youth, beauty, and ar- 
tistic training were hers, but such val- 
uable equipments are as nothing when 
compared to the fairy gift of personal 
magnetism. With this priceless treas- 
ure she was richly endowed, and, 
though sixteen years have elapsed since 
she last appeared on the English stage, 
it still exercises its charm. There is no 
doubt that if she yielded to managerial 
entreaties, and accepted an engage- 
ment, she would be received with an ex- 
uberant ovation. 


HOME LIFE AT BROADWAY. 


But when she married Mr. Antonio 
de Navarro, Miss Anderson made up her 
mind that she would finally withdraw 
from public life, and live in peaceful re- 
tirement. It was not that she disliked 
her profession, or was tired of it; but 
for several years she had been doing no 
small amount of decidedly hard work, 
and she felt entitled to enjoy a life after 
her own heart. 

It is good to know that it has been a 
happy as well as a useful life. She lives 
with her husband and little son in their 
beautiful and tasteful home in the old- 
world village of Broadway, in Worces- 
tershire, nestling at the foot of the 
Cotswold Hills, and well within the 
precincts of Shakespeareland. She re- 
joices in her lovely garden, delights in 
the leisure that she finds for reading 
and music, loves to entertain her 
friends, is beloved by all her neighbors, 
and is exceedingly helpful to the poor. 
Truly an ideal life! 

For a long time it seemed unlikely 
that she would ever make any public re- 
appearance, however simple the enter- 
tainment in which she was asked to 
take an interest might be. Not long 
ago, however, her kind heart could not 
resist the appeals of charity, and at the 
ancient Lygon Arms at Broadway, a 
hostelry that dates back to Shakespear- 
ian days, she consented to take part in 
a concert, given on behalf of a good 
cause. 
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It was meant to be a very quiet affair ; 
but it was advertised in the local jour- 
nals, other newspapers got wind of it, 
and when the night came the assembly 
room ‘at the Lygon Arms was crowded 
to overflowing. All the country folk 
were there, and villagers attended in 
swarms; but Broadway being a very re- 
mote spot, and difficult of access, no 
one expected that there would be a 
clamor for seats from people residing 
at a distance. Yet not only did this 
happen, but reporters came from Lon- 
don and other cities, and English rep- 
resentatives of American journals at- 
tended. In short, what was intended to 
be a village festival flared up into a 
fashionable function. 


MRS. DE NAVARRO AS A SINGER. 


Since her retirement from the stage, 
Mrs. de Navarro has found time to cul- 
tivate her musical talents, and working 
con amore with her friend, Miss Maude 
Valerie White, whose name as a com- 
poser of songs has world-wide fame, she 
has developed a really beautiful singing 


voice. 

It was with this that she enchanted 
her hearers on that memorable evening 
at the old Lygon Arms. They found 
her, as it were, endowed with a new and 
glorious gift, which aroused enthusias- 
tic admiration and delight. 

Then came the renewed managerial 

offers, both English and American, for 
concerts or theaters—she might take 
her own choice, she might name her 
-own price. But though the advances 
made to her were of the most tempting 
and flattering character, she did not 
swerve from her determination that 
nothing should disturb her quiet coun- 
try life. She had earned what she had 
got, and she had got what she liked 
best. Why should such a supremely 
happy state of things give way to a 
feverish existence of renewed anxiety 
and restlessness ? 

But in the cause of charity she was 
willing to bestir herself. Other enter- 
tainments were given similar to the 
one at Broadway, and always with the 
same results. People came from far and 
near to see and hear her. One concert, 
given in the picturesque old Worcester- 
shire town of Evesham, situated on the 
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banks of Shakespeare’s Avon, and asso- 
ciated with the battle in which Simon 
de Montfort fell, created quite a furore. 


A CONCERT AT THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. 


It then occurred to the benevolent 
Father Bernard Vaughan, ‘whose work 
amongst the poor in the East End of 
London is well known, to persuade his 
friend Mrs. de Navarro to give an en- 
tertainment on a much larger scale. 

Readers of Sir Walter Besant will re- 
member that in his charming story 
“ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” he 
pictured a “ palace of delight ” plumped 
down into the unsavory regions of 
Whitechapel and Stepney for the bene- 
fit and recreation of the unfortunate 
people doomed to dwell there. Happily 
he lived to see his dream take practical 
shape, and to-day, in the exact spot 
where he wanted it to be raised, the 
People’s Palace stands, a monument to 
his memory. 

It was in this vast hall that Father 
Vaughan induced Mrs. de Navarro to 
appear, on the 29th of December, 1903. 
He had no idea of making it a fashion- 
able affair. In drawing up his program 
he took for his text: “ The best of the 
best for the poorest of the poor.” But 
directly it became known that an en- 
tertainment was to be given in which 
“Mary Anderson” was to appear, he 
found himself besieged by the society 
folk of the West End with requests for 
tickets. Accordingly he reserved a cer- 
tain number of seats, and charged a 
guinea each for them. He expected to 
attract only a limited number of 
wealthy visitors, who were not likely to 
relish a long and cold drive from their 
luxurious mansions to the squalid pur- 
lieus of eastern London. 

But he found out that he could, if he 
would, have filled the hall with guinea 
seats; for while he was working hard in 
tainted courts and alleys, giving away 
shilling tickets to those who could not 
pay for them, the knocker of his house 
door was constantly being plied by peo- 
ple who, having gold in their purses, 
had to be sent disappointed away. 

It was a bitterly cold evening, with 
binding frost, searching wind, and fast- 
falling snow. It seemed probable that 
the West End folk who had paid high 
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prices for their seats would not face the 
storm; it even seemed possible that the 
poor people for whom the entertain- 
ment was provided would prefer to 
crouch in the shelter of their poverty- 
stricken homes. Yet when the time 


appeared, to those who were close to 
her. 

When she was allowed to begin, she 
held her hearers in absolute thrall. She 
sang two of Miss Maude White’s charm- 
ing ballads, and read two master pas- 






































THE GARDEN OF THE COURT FARM, THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOME OF MR. AND MRS. ANTONIO DE NAVARRO. 


came the great hall was packed. Not a 
soul who had a chance of getting into it 
on that comfortless night was absent. 
The evening dresses and the jewels of 
the society ladies were in startling con- 
trast to the dingy costumes of the great 
majority of the audience, but they 
brightened up the auditorium, and in 
the general eagerness to welcome Mrs. 
de Navarro—or, as she was still af- 
fectionately called, “ Mary Anderson ” 
—class distinctions were forgotten. 


A GREETING FROM THE PEOPLE. 
When she first appeared upon the 
platform she was greeted with a dem- 
onstration of applause so terrific that it 
seemed to tear the building. During 
the long time that it lasted she stood 
bowing and smiling quite shyly, as it 
5M 


sages from Shakespeare—the balcony 
scene from “ Romeo and Juliet” and 
the sleep-walking scene from “ Mac- 
beth.” Whether she sang or read, the 
result was the same, and one wants a 
stronger word than enthusiasm to de- 
scribe the attitude of her applauding 
audience. 

The performance was not over until a 
late hour, and supper having been pro- 
vided for the Navarros and their com- 
panions, it was after midnight before 
they were ready to start westward. To 
their amazement, they found their ear- 
riages surrounded by a crowd waiting in 
the snow to give Mrs. de Navarro a fare- 
well cheer. 

“So long as [ could catch another 
sight of her bright face, I'd have 
stopped here until to-morrow’s working 
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hours came round!” declared one not grant memory of it will linger for many 
too prosperous-looking artisan. He a day to come. 
spoke for all his comrades. Twice she gave her entertainments in 






































MRS. DE NAVARRO (MARY ANDERSON) AS SHE IS AT THE PRESENT TIME. 
From a photograph by Downey, London. 


Assuredly, on that biting winter’s the People’s Palace to mixed audiences 
night, Mrs. de Navarro brought delight such as I have described, and once to 
into many a jovless home, and the fra- four thousand delighted children— 
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ANTONIO FERNANDO DE NAVARRO, TO WHOM" MARY ANDERSON WAS MARRIED IN 
1889—MR. NAVARRO IS A SON OF JOSE DE NAVARRO OF NEW YORK. 


From a photograph by Histed, London. 


children who rarely have any chance for 
rejoicing. 

She has also appeared in Belfast, and 
there received one of those characteris- 
tic, warm-hearted Irish welcomes that 
are never forgotten by their recipients. 
In this capital of northern Ireland, her 
readings from “ Romeo and Juliet ” and 
“ Macbeth ” made a most profound im- 
pression on her hearers. In some of the 
programs Mr. de Navarro has taken 
part, singing admirably in a melodious 
tenor voice. 

Now, of cotirse, they are beset with 
applications to appear on behalf of 
charities in all quarters of the United 
Kingdom, and so anxious are they to 


help the needy that they might easily 
wear themselves out in the cause. 
A REMARKABLE INVITATION, 
Among the offers to reappear profes- 
sionally that reached Mrs. de Navarro 
was one which I know she found it hard 
to refuse. It took the form of an invi- 
tation from religious, secular, political, 
and social leaders of America for her to 
revisit the land of her birth. The mis- 
sive was specially brought to her pretty 
Worcestershire home. It is on parch- 
ment, beautifully engrossed, and_ it 
states that “the undersigned would 
greatly appreciate the honor of a visit 
from you to the United States, whereby 
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your genius can once 
again be made. manifest 
to the men and women 
of your native land, 
thousands of whom in 
the new generation have 
not had the pleasure of 
beholding you, and who 
are eager to do homage 
to your gracious and 
noble presence.” 

A series of readings 
from the poets was pro- 
posed, and the invita- 
tion was signed by Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Senator 
Depew, Bishop Potter, 
Mayor McClellan, Gen- 
eral Miles, George Gould, 
William K. Vanderbilt, 
and a number of other 
equally well-known 
Americans. Accompany- 
ing the memorial was a 
guarantee of a mini- 
mum of thirty thousand 
pounds’ profit. This sum 
would be Mrs. de Navar- 
ro’s, to devote to charity, 
or to do with as she 
pleased. 











MRS. DE NAVARRO’S AN- 
SWER. 


The flattering and 
generous invitation 
touched her deeply. Her 
reply to the messenger 
who presented it is worth 
quoting at length: 


With a deep sense of my un- 
worthiness of the honor bestowed 
upon me by so many of America’s 
most distinguished men, both in 
the religious and secular world, 
and with an intense feeling of 
gratitude for their kind thoughts 
and words, I am still compelled 
by conviction not to deviate from 
my resolution made fifteen years 
ago not again to enter into the 
rush and excitement of public 
life. It is with real regret that 
I feel impelled to decline this 
unique request signed by so many 
whom I admire and esteem. The 
wish on my part to contribute 
occasionally to the entertainment 
and support of the poor has, it 
MRS. DE NAVARRO (MARY ANDERSON) AS SHE IS AT THE PRESENT TIME. would seem, been the source of 
the report that I was desirous of 





























From a photograph by Downey, London. 
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‘THE COURT FARM, FROM THE VILLAGE 
“NESTLING AT THE FOOT OF THE 


STREET 


BROADWAY BROADWAY IS IN WORCESTERSHIRE, 


COTSWOLD HILLS, AND WELL WITHIN THE PRECINCTS 


OF SHAKESPEARELAND.” 


undertaking a concert tour on a charitable-financial 
I 


basis. Nothing was or is further from my mind. 
have consented to help the poor here with whatever 
talent I may possess occasionally, but without re- 
muneration to myself. Further than this I have 
never considered the possibility of a professional 
return to the stage, concert or dramatic. 

Will you therefore kindly convey my sincerest 
thanks and regrets to my eminent compatriots and 
accept the same for yourself ? 


At the time of writing, Mrs. de Na- 
varro is announced to appear at the 


A WINTER 


Albert Hall in conjunction with Ade- 
lina Patti, Kubelik, and Santley. These 
are good names to conjure with, but— 
perhaps in spite of herself—she is cer- 
tain to be the bright particular star of 
the evening. 

Thus a fame that is not courted con- 
tinues to increase, and, I think, justifies 
me in entitling this brief sketch, “ The 
Marvel of Mary Anderson.” 


SONG. 


I MARK the slanting of the chill, gray rain ; 
I list the wind, its long, low moan of pain ; 
“Oh, for the stainless open sky!” I ery, 

“And the old vernal rapture once again !” 


Then comes my love and slips her hand in mine, 
And smiles upon me with her smile divine, 

And speaks ; what happiness her speech can teach ! 
Tis spring once more, and all the air is wine. 


Tis spring once more ! 


Forsooth, what should it be 


While my beloved love abides with me? 
Within her heart eternal youth and truth, 
And love, the crown of life’s felicity ! 


Sennett Stephens. 

















Recollections of a 


Mosby Guerrilla.’ 


BY JOHN W. MUNSON, 


AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF MOSBY’S PARTIZAN RANGERS FROM JUNE, 1863, TO THE CLOSE OF 


THE CIVIL, WAR. 


SETTING FORTH THE PRINCIPAL FIGHTS, RAIDS, AND EXPEDI- 
TIONS OF THE FAMOUS CONFEDERATE COMMAND. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


In Chapters I to IX, which appeared in the September, October, and November issues, the author 
tells of the formation of Mosby’s Partizan Rangers in February, 1863, and of his own admission to their 


ranks. 


He gives a frank and graphic sketch of Mosby and his men, describing their equipment, their 


discipline, their fighting methods, and their skill in guerrilla warfare ; and he tells the story of some of 
their most famous exploits. Among these are the two Dranesville fights (April, 1863, and February, 1864); 
the engagement at Mount Zion Church (July, 1864); the destruction of one of Sheridan‘s supply trains 


at Berryville (August, 1864); and the so-called Greenback Raid (October, 1864) 


He also describes the 


campaign against the Federal guerrillas under Captain Blazer, and the terrible incident of the hanging of 


CHAPTER X. 

MY CAPTURE BY THE FEDERALS. 
A FTER the war, when the nation was 

healing its wounds and “ recol- 
lections ” were rife in the land, my dear 
old mother met a friend on the Rich- 
mond Common, and stopped to talk 
about the great conflict. 

“Mrs. Munson,” ventured the friend, 
who knew of my connection with the 
Partizan Rangers, “ what do you reckon 
was the worst whipping Colonel Mosby’s 
command got during the war?” 

“Well, | have never heard any one 
discuss it,” replied my mother, smiling 
to herself, “ but I guess it must have 
been the day the Yankees captured my 
boy Johnny.” 

A good many mothers were under 
the impression that the entire conflict 
was fought right around their children, 
and those who sat waiting at home for 
the soldier who never came back had 
some reason for their belief. Fortu- 
nately for me, and for the good woman 
who dated Mosby’s greatest misfortune 
as a simultaneous performance with my 
capture, I succeeded in escaping from 
the Yankees and in returning to the 
South before the trouble had ceased. 

I have refrained from telling that 
part of my story as long as possible. 

3ut the editor of this magazine insists 
that it is important, and that not even 


three prisoners in retaliation for the execution of seven of Mosby’s men by Custer. 


a reluctant historian is justified in sup- 
pressing a chapter that happens to in- 
clude an incident of which he was the 
larger part. 


‘““COME ALONG WITH US.” 


There may be something in this view, 
for I discern,.upon reviewing the pre- 
vious chapters, that it is about time to 
give variety to the fighting, raiding, and 
yelling that permeates the earlier in- 
stalments. Furthermore, I want to sat- 
isfy the non-sympathizing reader that 
one at least of the Mosby men was 
“ quieted for a time.” 

It was not strange that I should get 
into the Federal drag-net sooner or 
later. I had been enjoying too much 
liberty during the last two years, any- 
how; and when it came turn for me, 
as it did in the latter end of 1864, to 
throw up my hands and “ come along 
with us,” I did so with that same alac- 
rity with which other hands had been 
thrown up to me. 

It came about in this wise. A newly 
appointed captain, chosen by Mosby 
himself from what he used to eall his 
“blue hen’s chickens,” because of their 
unfailing excellence, had~a chance to 
win his spurs in a fight that was about 
due to come off around Upperville. The 
enemy belonged to the Eighth Illinois. 
The officer to whom I refer had been 
with Mosby since the very inception of 


* Copyright, 1904, by John W. Munson, New York—This series of articles began in the September number of Munsty’s. 
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the Partizan Rangers, and as an indi- 
vidual fighting man he had no superior 
in the command, his promotion from 
the ranks being a just reward for a 
continuous record of brilliant service. 
His waving plume was ever at the head 
of the column when there was fighting 
to be done, and we all loved Walter 
Frankland. 


WHIPPED TO A STANDSTILL. 
Captain Frankland’s plan was to di- 
vide his command for the purpose of 
charging a stone wall of Federal cavalry 
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til it was too late to follow them. What 
I should have done and what I did do 
are two widely different things. Luck, 
too, was against me. When I headed my 
mare toward a high and forbidding 
stone fence, the animal refused to take 
the leap. For an instant, as she ap- 
proached the barrier, I thought she 
would go over, but that short, firm step 
that a jumper makes just before rising 
failed, and a wave of anxiety passed 
through me as she hesitated. 1 tried 
to lift her with the movement that the 
rider involuntary exerts, and touched 














THE OLD CAPITOL PRISON IN WASHINGTON, AT THE CORNER OF 


FIRST AND A STREETS, NORTHEAST, 


IN WHICH JOHN W. MUNSON WAS IMPRISONED AND FROM WHICH HE ESCAPED IN 1864. 


From a war-time photograph by Jarvis, Washington. 


This was one of the most historic buildings in Washington. 


It was built for the accommodation of 


Congress after the burning of the Capitol by the British in 1814. After its war-time service as a prison, it 


three 


was replaced b . 
no 


Stephen J. Field. 


rivate houses, one of which was for many years the residence of the late Justice 
ce building for the United States Senate is now being erected on the other side of 


First Street, and it is proposed to take the prison site for offices for the United States Supreme Court. 


in front and flank simultaneously. It 
didn’t work, if my memory serves me 
right, as the enemy had our first de- 
tachment whipped before Grogan with 
his flanking party reached the scene. 
Grogan had no idea that Frankland had 
been disposed of until the Federals 
turned their attention to his little 
squad and discomfited him at the same 
handy pace. 

They poured a deadly carbine fire in- 
to us as we rushed on. I was in front— 
we were charging in fours—and did not 
know that our men had wavered and 
turned off from the hopeless attack un- 


her with my spur. 


She trembled, gave 
a frightened little neigh, and fell back 
on her haunches. 

It looked bad for me. I jumped from 
her back, scrambled over the wall on my 
own hook, and was breaking the world’s 
record in a fine two-hundred-yard dash 


for some timber on the other side. At 
one time I actually thought that I 
would get away, but the Federals found 
a gap in the wall that I had overlooked, 
and got on my trail at once. Before [| 
got a hundred_ yards from the wall, 
they pounced upon “ Mrs. Munson’s boy 
Johnny ” and made the most complete 
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capture of a rebel I ever witnessed. 
About twenty men made as many passes 
at me, and the baubles and splendors of 
guerrilla life rapidly disappeared. They 
got my hat and plume, my gloves and 
pistols, my watch and belt; and before 
I had time to make the slightest pro- 
test, one fellow put his feet on my body 
and relieved me of my boots in a most 
startling and finished manner. Talk 
about Mosby’s raiders! There wasn’t a 
man in our command that could swoop 
down and capture a pair of boots like 
the man who took mine. It was my 
first touch at the game of retaliation, 
and the Yankees trimmed me well. 


A NIGHT IN THE SLAVE PEN. 

In the midst of the fracas I saw my 
mare jump the fence after me. I called 
loudly to her, but she seemed to have 
lost faith in me, and galloped away into 
the timber land with an empty saddle. 

I was taken, with some other prison- 
ers, over to Rectortown and locked up 
in the Manassas Gap station. Had I 
known that the distance from the sec- 
ond story to the ground was less than 
fifteen feet, I might have jumped for 
it and got away. As it was, I remained 
there that night, and got some much 
needed sleep. The following day we 
were taken to Alexandria by rail. In 
my guard I recognized a man whom I 
had befriended the previous year, when 
he had been my prisoner in Fauquier 
County. He had not forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, and was willing that I 
should jump off the train and get away 
when it came to the next stop. Here 
was a little light ahead; and some of 
the bread I had cast upon the waters bid 
fair to return. The next thing I knew 
my friendly guard was relieved by an- 
other man, and the bread became dough, 
very heavy dough indeed. 

I spent the next night in the old 
slave-pen in Alexandria. “Served us 
right!” remarked one of my comrades. 
On the following day I was marched 
into Washington to the old Capitol 
prison. My raiment consisted of a suit 
of underclothes protected by a ragged 
coat, while a pair of horse-hide boots 
replaced the twenty-seven dollar Well- 
ingtons that had been skinned off me 
the dav I was captured. I couldn’t wear 
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the boots on my feet, so I carried them 
along by the straps, in the hope that I 
might be able to exchange them for 
something more suitable for my kind of 
arebel. Yes, war is hell. 


ON TO THE CAPITOL PRISON. 

When we swung into Pennsylvania 
Avenue, I was barefooted, as my socks 
had worn through on the march. Be- 
side me walked Dennis Darden, a 
Washington man who knew every foot 
of the locality through which we were 
passing. We were the last two men in 
the ranks, and had arranged to strike 
down the guards on either side of us 
when we reached a certain alley, and 
make a dash for freedom. 

I figured on smashing my guard in 
the face with the horse-hide boots and 
pulling his musket down over his back 
before he could empty its contents into 
my rebellious bosom. Incidentally, I 
had made up my mind to make a better 
run than I made two days previously. 

Just before we got to the alley, 
however, some of Darden’s friends, 
learning of his capture, gathered along 
the line of march and brought up in the 
rear, following at our heels and offer- 
ing cigars. Dennis turned pale, and 
whispered to me that any attempt to 
escape would involve his friends, who 
would be arrested and probably shot as 
accomplices in our escape. More dough! 

About sunset we reached the old 
Capitol prison, at the southeast corner 
of First and A Streets, almost opposite 
the Senate Chamber. I was assigned, 
with thirty-six others, to a room in 
the front of the building, overlooking 
the Capitol of the United States with 
the gilded statue of Liberty on the 
dome. She stood against the winter 
sky and beckoned me to the freedom 
that she has since given the oppressed 
in many climes. But in 64 I spent long 
days and nights at my grated window 
and played checkers with my nose, won- 
dering what particular significance 
that golden goddess with hand out- 
stretched had for me. She looked aw- 
fully inviting, but I couldn’t accept! 


A DISAPPOINTED SCAVENGER. 


There wasn’t much in prison life that 
interested me. What I was most con- 
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cerned about was how to escape. I 
racked my brain in vain endeavor for 
some brilliant idea by which I could bid 
adieu to everything north of Loudoun 
County, Virginia. 

One night, while exercising in the 
narrow yard in which we were permit- 
ted to move about, I observed the en- 
trance of the scavengers who came 
every twenty-four hours to clean out 
the prison. It occurred to me that I 
might make a deal with one of these 
men to escape on the cart they used. I 
arranged to give one of them a five- 
dollar gold piece provided he would 
help me out. He was willing enough, 
but offered the objection that I was a 
white man, while the scavengers were 
negroes. I agreed to take care of that 
part of the transaction. 

That night I burned a pickle-bottle 
cork at a sentry torch, and in the shad- 
ow of the exercising yard I blackened 
my face up like a minstrel and saun- 
tered up to the scavenger cart. The two 
men, anxious that I should play my part 
in a natural and easy manner, handed 
me their shovels, and ordered me to 
hustle around lively and show what stuff 
I was made of. I had no choice but to 
shovel garbage, and I put in half an 
hour of the hardest work in my life. 
The perspiration mixed with the burnt 
cork, and I looked more like a coal- 
heaver than a Washington darky. 
Nevertheless, when the work was done, 
I jumped on the cart, and we drove in- 
differently toward the exit. We passed 
the inner gate, and it really looked as 
if I would get away. At the outer gate, 
however, a figure stepped out of the 
shadow, and a_ well-rounded Irish- 
American voice remarked: 

“Git down from thot an’ go back to 
yer quarthers! Only two of yez naygers 
came in, an’ thray of yez is thryin’ to go 
out!” 

I returned to the grated window. 
Dough again! 

Within a week I had another plan. 
It contemplated making an exit in the 
contract baker’s wagon, which came 
into the prison yard every day to de- 
liver bread. One morning, when condi- 
tions appeared to be about right, I 
jumped into the vehicle, wormed my 
way under a stack of warm white 
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loaves, and snuggled down in the flour 
dust, waiting for my baker coachman to 
come out and drive me away. 


NO LUCK IN THE LOAVES. 


Foolish fellow that I was! It appears 
that one of my large feet protruded 
from the bread pile, and was discerned 
by one of the eagle-eyed reserve guards, 
who dragged me from. the friendly 
loaves, sputtering and wild with rage, 
much as a butcher pulls a side of beef 
from an ice-box. I was promptly 
marched off to the guard-house, and ad- 
vised privately that my next attempt at 
rambling would be met with something 
calculated to keep me in for an indefi- 
nite period. Once again it came about, 
with bread all around me, that I had 
found the inevitable dough. 

I was obliged to resort to these ex- 
pedients because at that time the usual 
methods of escape had been worked to 
death, and necessity had become the 
mother of. many new inventions. Tun- 
neling, uprisings, cutting bars at win- 
dows, bribing guards, and other famil- 
iar devices of prisoners were amply 
provided against. One of our men 
found a guard who, for a consideration, 
agreed to let him escape through a win- 
dow under which he was on duty. The 
poor prisoner sawed through the iron 
bars of his window, made a rope from 
his bed-clothes, and with infinite cau- 
tion, at the appointed hour, slid slowly 
down to what he imagined was free- 
dom. Just as his feet touched the pave- 
ment and the thrill of liberty began to 
fill his soul, a bayonet, driven by the 
“friendly guard” pierced his back and 
passed through his heart. 

The guard was rewarded with a ser- 
geancy. A well deserved promotion— 
perhaps! 


CHAPTER XI. 
I ESCAPE FROM THE CAPITOL PRISON. 


THE confinement was beginning to 
wear upon me. While the food and the 
treatment were in every way satisfac- 
tory, I felt an intense longing to get 
back to Virginia, where fighting was go- 
ing on, and where I had friends, rela- 
tives, and countrymen. All my efforts 
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to escape had come to nought, and it 
seemed that I was destined to “ stay 
put ” until the Federal government saw 
fit to turn me loose. Nevertheless, I 
stuck to the principles of eternal vigi- 
lance, and watched the game as it went 
on around me. 

In the daily life of the prison, 1 ob- 
served a short, black-haired man, a 
member of the hospital staff, who 
passed in and out of the main entrance 
twice a day. I found out that he took 
his meals outside, and that he was never 
challenged by the guards. The thought 
occurred to me that I might surrepti- 
tiously take his place. Upon reflection, 
however, I observed that he was short, 
stumpy, about forty, and dark-haired, 
while [ was a tall, rakish blond of eigh- 
teen; that I wore gray, while he wore 
blue; that he was out while I was in. 
Nevertheless, I made up by mind to 
take one more chance for better or for 
worse, for life or death. This hospital 
steward’s insignia consisted of a strip of 
green about two inches wide, bordered 
with faded yellow braid. In the center of 
the strip was a figure of Mercury, with 
a serpent coiled around the staff of his 
wand, with spreading wings on top. 
This figure was also in yellow or gold. I 
never got close enough to inspect the 
design carefully, but a pretty clear idea 
of its general characteristics was fixed 
in my mind. He wore one on either arm. 


AUNT MARGARET'S MONEY. 


I had written an appealing, and prob- 
ably exaggerated letter to my aunt, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster of New York, 
who, by the way, is somewhat better 
known as a magazine writer than my- 


self. In this epistle I described the 
miseries of prison life so graphically 
that she sent me, from the North, a 
generous supply of good gold coin w ith 
which to relieve the hardships I de- 
picted. Sometimes I think that if nov- 
elists would spend a few years in jail, 
they could turn out literature that 
would have an irresistible appeal to 
their readers’ hearts. 

With a portion of the money sent by 
Aunt Margaret, I proceeded to mold 
myself into a hospital steward. My first 
purchase was a blue blouse from a Yan- 
kee prisoner who was in for jumping 
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the bounty—for the seventeenth time, 
so he informed me. To this day my 
aunt has not forgiven me for using her 
loyal gold to bribe a Union soldier, 
even though he was a bounty-jumper. 
But I console myself with the reflection 
that I needed the liberty. The next 
step in the scheme was to trade my 
gray trousers for a pair of dark-colored 
ones, which at a pinch, and in the eve- 
ning, might be taken for good Northern 
blue. Then came the rub! Where was 
I to get the green strips, so necessary 
for the strips upon the arms? How 
could I find the yellow to make ‘the 
figure of Mercury? I was in distress. 

IN QUEST OF SOMETHING GREEN. 

After cogitating over the matter I 
recollected that many of the Southern 
uniforms. contained pieces of green 
cloth sewed inside the binding. How 
was I to get at these treasures? Only 
by ripping the bindings open. Where- 
upon, for the next week, when my com- 
rades slept at night, I got up, ripped 
their coats open, and prospected for 
two strips of green cloth, holding the 
garments up to the moonlight. Failing 
in my quest, I sewed up the rents, and 
passed on to the next coat. I was 
obliged to work slowly and noiselessly. 
I did not find what I most desired, and, 
quoting the old saw, “ Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,” I metaphoric- 
ally threw up my hands and abandoned 
the attempt. 

A fortnight passed unev entfully, and 
my det ermination begin to reassert it- 
self. My one object in life, now, was to 
find something green; but oddly enough 
it was the one color that seemed to have 
disappeared from the face of the world. 
Even the trees, rattling their bare 
branches in the winter winds, had lost 
their leaves, and the emerald hope was 
realized only in my dreams. 

One afternoon I wandered into the 
sutler’s shop, and while dealing with 
him my eyes fell upon a green paste- 
board box on one of the upper shelves. 
Luck of all luck! It was the exact shade 
I had been seeking for the past month. 
I began to tremble with excitement. 
Did the sutler notice my emotion? No. 
I began to talk about needing a box to 
keep my valuables in. 
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“That one up on the shelf will do,” 
I ventured, pointing to the green treas- 
ure. 

“ You sure can have that, young fel- 
low,” said the sutler, reaching up and 
pulling the box from its position with 
the tip of his finger. “ But you needn’t 
be afraid of burglars around here! ” 

He laughed at his joke immoderately, 
and with a final chuckle tossed the 
priceless thing into my receptive hands. 
I hurried away to my quarters. Ye gods, 
but I was happy! 


MY TRANSFORMATION IS COMPLETE. 


That night, when thirty-six noses 
were “sawing wood” individually and 
collectively in one room, I got up cau- 
tiously, and with nothing to see by but 
the light that filtered through the 
grated window, I proceeded to cut strips 
of the proper dimensions from the 
green box. I had scarcely cut into the 
paper before I discerned that the body 
of the box was yellow straw-board, of a 
dull, old-gold color that would easily 
pass muster for the tone of Mercury 
and the coiled serpent. I almost broke 
into cheers in my excess of joy. I found 
that by trimming the edge of each strip 
of its superficial green layer, a nice 
yellow border was to be had. When I 
had fashioned the two strips of the 
proper length, so that they would encir- 
cle my arms at the biceps, I went care- 
fully to work on a crude outline of the 
figure of Mercury and the serpent, 
which after infinite pains began to as- 
sume the proportions of the real article. 
Michaelangelo never worked so hard 
over drawings as I did over those. Per- 
haps he never experienced just such 
inspiration as that under which I la- 
bored. 

After what seemed an interminable 
time I completed the outline drawings 
and peeled the green layers off the card- 
board, exposing the precious yellow 
golden tint underneath. Then I drew 
on my blue blouse, pinned the green 
badge of office on either arm, and stood, 
fearful and furtive, in the silence—the 
prison hospital steward! 

The gray light of morning crept in 
upon me. Thinking of my two clumsy 
efforts at deception, I felt a great fear 
rising in my heart that-perhaps failure 
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was to be the end, and that the golden 
goddess on the dome of the Capitol 
might beckon to me in vain. 


READY FOR THE EXPERIMENT. 


A guttural tremolo, loud and echo- 
ing, broke from one of the sleepers, 
rousing me from my reverie. Without 
further delay I whisked the blouse off, 
tucked it under my bunk in the far- 
thest corner, and crept into bed. I 
could not sleep, for there passed in re- 
view before me the scenes at the Berry- 
ville raid, the fight at Miskell’s Barn, 
dear old Major Richards leading his di- 
vision to battle, Puryear leaping into 
the saddle, Montjoy singing his songs to 
the morning, and Colonel Mosby stand- 
ing with his hands at his back gazing 
across the Potomac toward Washington. 
I wanted to be with the command. As 
the memories of the past two years 
rushed upon me, “ Mrs. Munson’s boy 
Johnny ” felt his chin quiver, and found 
himself swallowing a big lump in his 
cheerless* rebel throat. 

In the morning I took Dennis Dar- 
den into my confidence. He belonged 
to my company, and I knew he could be 
trusted. The prevalence of spies in all 
the prisons made me cautious, which ac- 
counts for my reticence during the 
work. Before the war, 
Dennis had been in the secret service 
department of the government, and I 
knew he could instruct me what to do if 
I succeeded in making my escape. 

He did not take kindly to the plan, 
and advised me not to make the at- 
tempt. He urged that every step in my 
program was fraught with danger, and 
that if detected,-I was a dead man. He 
reminded me that the reserve force 
had orders to kill the next man caught 
trying to escape, and handed out the 
cheerful information that the Potomac 
was impassable in winter. He wound 
up, however, by giving me the names 
and addresses of several people in 
Washington to whom I could go for 
help if I ran the gauntlet and got away 
alive. 


“JUST AS THE SUN WENT DOWN.” 


The prison rules permitted only two 
men to leave any one room and enter 
the yard at the same time, except for 
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meals, and Darden therefore 





agreed to accompany me to 
the enclosure after dark. I 
did not dare put on my blouse 
in the room occupied by my 
comrades; not that I distrust- 
ed them, but I feared indiscre- 
tion of some kind. For that 
reason, Dennis was the only 
man who shared my hopes and 
fears. 

There was a little interim 
of time between the last of 
twilight and the lighting of 
the prison candles in our 
rooms; and these were the 
saddest moments out of the 
twenty-four hours that made 
up the day. It was then that 
we used to think of home, and 
many a wan face turned to 
some friendly shadows while 
silent tears trickled down the 
cold cheeks of stern soldiers. 
I have seen plenty of brave 
men cry, and to this day I do 
‘not like the late twilight when 
I am alone. 

It was at this hour that I 

















changed my gray coat for the 








blue blouse. Picking up Tom 
Love’s overcoat to hide the 
precious green insignia, I beck- 
oned to Dennis Darden to follow me, 
and passed through the building to the 
yard, with Dennis at my side, our ner- 
vous hands grasped tightly in what was 
to be a farewell grip. The sentries, be- 
lieving that we were simply en route 
for our evening’s exercise, passed us 
along without comment. We trod the 
cold floors like specters, both ready to 
“bust out crying.” I wish he were alive 
to-day so that I could once again press 
the faithful old hand that clung to mine 
as a father clings to his son! 

When we got into the shadow of the 
yard I took off Tom Love’s overcoat 
and gave it to Darden to carry up 
stairs. Dennis felt at his throat as 
though his collar was choking him, and, 
turning, walked back without looking at 
me again. After the war he confessed 
that he was so wrought up that he was 
afraid to see me start for the door, 
fearing that in his emotion he would 
ery out and attract attention. I 


AT THE 


WINDOW OF THE CAPITOL PRISON—* THERE GOES 


JOHN MUNSON—HOME !” 


watched him cross the yard and disap- 
pear in the shadows at the other end of 
the enclosure. 


“THERE GOES JOHN MUNSON—HOME !” 

Suddenly a great and overpowering 
dread of the first sentry came upon me, 
and I stood as if petrified for at least a 
minute. Then the old longing for 
liberty asserted itself, and, without fur- 
ther ado I marched, numb with uncer- 
tainty, up to the main door leading into 
the long hall through which I must 
pass to freedom. The sentry made no 
protest, and with that for a first success 
I threw out my chest and held my arms 
so that the insignia of the hospital 
steward were prominently displayed. I 
passed all the inner guards unchal- 
lenged, and stepped by the night relief 
force just formed in the hall, finally 
reaching the outer door of the prison, 
which was opened before me, and held 
so by the man on post. 
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Ablast of cold, fresh, free air smote 
me in the face; a man on horseback, 
with his cloak wrapped around him, 
cantered by on the hard pavement; 
lights glinting from houses in the dis- 
tance reached out long arms and 
splashed on my green badges. The sen- 
try bowed familiarly to me, and in three 
more steps I passed through the gates 
that had held me prisoner and heard 
them jangle and rattle as they were 
closed behind me. The sharp click of 
the bolt in the big lock sounded like a 
pistol shot as it slipped into place. In- 
voluntarily I contracted all my muscles, 
literally shrank myself up like a boy 
about to receive the paternal shingle, 
and: crossed the street with a wildly 
beating heart, but free—free—free! 
Dennis Darden hurried back to my 
former quarters, took my friend Cap- 
tain Babcock by the arm, and, leading 
him to the grated window, pointed to 
the figure sauntering across the street 
in the direction of the goddess of lib- 
erty looming on the Capitol dome. 
Then he whispered: 
“There goes John Munson—home! ” 


CHAPTER NII. 
THE DISADVANTAGES OF LIBERTY. 


Now that I was actually out.of prison 
and free to proceed whither I willed, 
the difficulties of the situation began 
to present themselves. Where could I 
go that a Southerner was sure of pro- 
tection and assistance? I had the 
names Darden gave me before my de- 
parture, names of people supposed to 
be sympathizers; but the novelty of 
the situation was too much for me, and 
I began to feel like the guilty who flee 
when no man pursueth. <All of a sud- 
den, I bethought myself of the green 
insignia on my arms. I wrenched them 
from my blouse and tore them into bits, 
tossing the fragments into the Capitol 
Square. They fell in a green shower, 
and lay scintillating in the reflections 
from the gas lamps that lined the 
thoroughfare. I fled from them pre- 
cipitately, ever fearful that the fat, dark 
hospital steward would come sauntering 
along and see me playing his part. 

Among the names supplied by Dar- 
den was that of a woman who kept a 
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boarding-house. I decided to call on 
her first, and after considerable diffi- 
culty I found her residence. A young 
darky answered the bell. 

“Yes, de missus am in. Don’t guess 
yo can see her. De name, sah?” 

At that moment the lady came down 
stairs. I told her Dennis Darden had * 
sent me. 

“Never heard of him. Who is he? 
Must have made a mistake, young 
man!” was her reply. 

I was heart-broken. 

“George,” she said presently, turn- 
ing to the darky, “go up-stairs and 
close that back window. There’s a draft 
in this hall.” The servant disappeared. 
“ Quick, my boy, what can I do for you? 
Yes, I know Dennis Darden well.” She, 
drew me into the warm hall with moth- 
erly tenderness. “ Do you want money ? 
Here it is;” and she pressed me to take 
it. 

“T want to be concealed somewhere,” 
was my reply. “I have money to meet 
my wants. Can’t you hide me for 
twenty-four hours?” 

“Impossible. I am suspected of be- 
ing a Southern sympathizer. This 
house is watched by spies. I have an 
idea. I will tell you where to go.” 

She gave me another address. The 
servant was returning, and I bowed 
myself out, while she protested in a 
loud voice that she had never heard of 
Dennis Darden and didn’t want to. 

By midnight I had visited five 
“ Southern sympathizers ” who protest- 
ed hatred for everything south of the 
line. I can’t say in justice that I 
blamed them for giving me the cold 
shoulder, as Washington was full of de- 
tectives and spies engaged in ferreting 
out residents who were suspected of 
treasonable tendencies. It was a dan- 
gerous thing to display any anti-Union 
leanings in those days. 


MY GOOD FRIEND THE GAMBLER, 


I wandered around the back streets 
in a sort of panic, ducking behind trees 
and sneaking into the shadows every 
time a pedestrian or a horseman came 
into view. I thought every soldier I saw 
was after me, as the roll-call was sure to 
disclose my absence. 

The last address in my possession was 
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cided to take a gambler’s chance myself, 


and entered the place boldly. 
ally swarmed with Federal uniforms, 


that of a gambler by the name of Luns- 
ford. He ran a gilded palace of chance 
down town, and his place was generally 
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It liter- 
































filled with army officers with a penchant 
for faro and roulette. I hesitated about 
going there, .because of its popularity 
among Union soldiers. Nevertheless, 
about one o’clock in the morning, I de- 


THE ESCAPING PRISONER MAKING HIS WAY BACK TO VIRGINIA—‘'I REACHED OUT AND GRABBED A 
PISTOL HOLSTER HANGING FROM THE TROOPER’S SADDLE.” 


but by this time I was too desperate, or 
perhaps too indifferent, to care much 
what happened. I called him aside, told 
my story, and explained how I had been 
turned down five times that night. 
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“Serves you blamed well right,” he 
answered. “ You should have come to 
me first. Didn’t Dennis tell you that I 
could be depended upon? Confound 
you, this idiotic delay may cost you your 
liberty! Better get some grub into you 
and prepare to light out of Washington 
before daybreak. How’s Dennis?” 
With that he hustled me into the 
back room, where I gorged myself at the 
guests’ table, stowing away a meal that 
was by far the best 1 had had since my 
capture. At the conclusion of my as- 
sault upon the viands, Lunsford called 
in his manager, told him to run the 
place until it was time to close up, and 
together we set out for Georgetown. I 
was for walking, but Lunsford insisted 
that a horse was necessary, and from 
some source or other secured one. We 


drove into the village about daybreak. 
My friend the gambler took me to a 
little family hotel kept by a Frenchman 
named Rodier, and instructed him to 
hide me until I could be safely started 
in the direction of Loudoun County. 
Lunsford thereupon bade me an affec- 


tionate farewell, and drove back to 
Washington. That was the last I saw 
of this brave and generous fellow, but 
I wrote him after the war expressing 
my appreciation. 


“SLEEPING AMONG VEGETABLES.” 


I remained most of the time in the 
garret, as the Frenchman did not care 
to have visible a guest whose character 
was likely to be questioned at any mo- 
ment. On the fourth day I had about 
made up my mind to hike out after dark 
and make my way back to the command, 
but in the meantime Mme. Rodier had 
arranged with a country market man 
that I was to leave the village with him, 
posing as the huckster’s son, the idea 
being to get me out of the picket limits 
and turn me loose in the open to go it 
alone. 

Mme. Rodier told the countryman 
that it would bé a pleasure for her to 
annihilate him if he failed in his mis- 
sion. Evidently the farmer was im- 
pressed, for he displayed evident signs 
of fear, so much so, in fact, that the 
Frenchman’s wife was obliged to supply 
him with courage in the form of a bot- 
tle of brandy. The effect was instan- 
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taneous, and we departed for the rural 
districts in fine feather. 

About two miles out a Federal guard 
held us up and wanted to know where 
the farmer had “ dug up the boy ”— 
meaning me. An argument ensued, but 
the farmer protested stoutly that I 
came in with him, that “I was sleeping 
among the vegetables” when he en- 
tered the lines. The guard looked in- 
credulous, and asked if we had anything 
to drink. My “ father ” insisted that he 
never took a drink in his life, and after 
a brief parley we were permitted to 
proceed. 

TEMPTATION AND THE TROOPER. 

lor seven days and nights, after the 
garden-truck man set me down outside 
of Georgetown, I was kept busy dodging 
pickets, keeping out of the way of 
strangers, and side-stepping awkward 
situations, to say nothing of the ex- 
treme difficulty of getting enough to 
eat. But I gradually made my way 
northwestward, and at length I began 
to feel that my prospects of reaching 
the stamping-ground of the Rangers 
were improving. 

At about sunset on the seventh day 
I was set down from a stagecoach in 
Poolesville, in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, completely worn out, but 
hopeful. I still kept my blue blouse and 
black trousers—which latter, by the way, 
were beginning to look somewhat seedy. 
I found a man in Poolesville who was 
doing cavalry duty in the neighborhood. 
He was a Federal trooper, and seemed 
to be a pretty decent fellow. I enquired 
of him the way to a certain house near 
the Potomac River, a house oecupied by 
a friend to whom I had been directed. 
He advised me to keep away from the 
river, saying that the Federal pickets 
might mistake me for a rebel and shoot 
me. I insisted on going, however, and 
he offered to let me walk beside his 
horse while he rode out into the coun- 
try, promising to start me right when 
we got to a certain fork. 

It was a bitter cold night, and patches 
of snow lay white and shimmering 
along the fields on the highway. Before 
us, covered with frost and ice, was the 
winding road, sometimes in the open 
white light of the moon, and at other 
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times heavy with the shadows of trees. 
My guide was rather a talkative person, 
and under the influence of his verbosity 
I began to warm up to the trip. 

Once, when we were passing along a 
frozen stretch of the road, I reached out 
and grabbed, in an effort to support my- 
self, a pistol holster hanging from the 
trooper’s saddle. ‘The instant my fin- 
gers touched the leather a thought 
flashed through my mind. Why not 
capture him? Never had man such 
a chance as this. He had everything 
that I lacked—a good horse, a rifle, two 
pistols, and a warm coat. 

I withdrew my hand from the holster 
and trudged along. The idea began to 
appeal to me. I recalled the time when 
Captain Smith of Mosby’s command, 
while being led off captive by the enemy, 
pulled his captor down by the wrist, 
dealt him a blow in the face, and 
dragged him to the earth; how he took 
his pistols, mounted the empty saddle, 
and galloped back to Mosby’s command 
cheering his own prowess. 


“TF YOU'RE TIRED, COMRADE—” 


It would be a very simple matter to 
haul this Federal trooper to earth, and 
the idea that the colonel would approve 
of it was a consideration not to be over- 
looked. I didn’t want to execute the 
maneuver in a hasty and bungling man- 
ner, so I set about studying the condi- 
tions more closely. I recollect how, in 
my conversation, I made many gestures, 
all of which were calculated to bring my 
hands more closely in touch with the 
rider’s boots, his revolver holsters, his 
stirrup, and such other important 
things as were likely to come in for a 
share of attention in the mix up. Once 
I put my hand over on the stirrup, cas- 
ually, just to see how far his foot went 
into the slot. At that particular mo- 
ment the trooper had slipped his boot 
almost out of the stirrup, and I could 
then and there have carried out my plan 
with little risk to myself. I glanced up 
at his face just to see if there could be 
any pessible suspicion in his eyes, in- 
tending to raid him when we struck 
the shadow of the next tree. Just then 
he spoke. 

“Tf you’re tired, comrade, I’ll walk 
and let you ride a spell. I guess it must 
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be pretty ard jogging along these 
frozen pikes.” - 


“THE CLUTCH OF A FRIENDLY HAND.” 

Here I was contemplating this fel- 
low’s capture and humiliation while he 
was occupied with thoughts for my com- 
fort. It didn’t take mé long to assure 
him of my gratitude, and when we sep- 
arated, a little further up the road, and 
I shook his hand, I hoped that:the gen- 
uine warmth with which I grasped it 
might compensate for my unbrotherly 
cogitations earlier in the night. I 
stood there alone, watching. him melt 
into the landscape; and* the sane 
thought then presented itself to me, 
that the river was frozen over, making 
a horse unnecessary, and that a pris- 
oner would have been an awful handi- 
cap to me. There is no fool like a fool 
looking for a fight. 

I found my way to the house I was 
in search of, and spent a day and a 
night under a dry and hospitable roof, 
changing my clothes for warmer gar- 
ments. When I finally went down to 
the river’s bank under cover of the 
darkness, I heard voices and hid behind 
a pile of rocks. <A trio of Federal sol- 
diers passed so near me that I heard 
their voices. The amusing part of it was 
that they were holding an animated con- 
versation about Mosby and his “ capti- 
vating ” tactics. I gathered from what 
I overheard that the colonel had been 
raising no end of trouble during my 
absence, and that the command was 
“cutting up something awful.” 

After the Union boys passed, I made 
for the river rapidly, and found it com- 
pletely frozen over, as had been report- 
ed. A bad storm was blowing up, how- 
ever, and I could hear the ice cracking 
and humming ominously. The snow 
began to lose its crispness, and I knew 
that a thaw was about to set in. This 
gave me another excellent reason for 
getting across to the soil of Virginia, 
and I made tracks over the frozen bos- 
om of the old Potomac like a timber 
wolf loping back home. All the way | 
could hear the ice-sheet humming and 
warping under my feet. A _ blinding 
wind from the southeast was eating 
into the ice hummocks, and I felt the 
moisture coming through my _ boots. 
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The thaw was on, without a doubt. The 
ice broke up and the river opened two 
hours after I crossed. 


“JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME.” 


I reached the opposite shore in 
safety, landing in Loudoun County, 
from which point I made my way to 
Upperville where I joined the com- 
mand, walking in upon my old comrades 
like a specter. A rumor had reached 
the boys that I had died of smallpox in 
a Northern prison, and most of them 
had given me up for good. Of course I 
had much to tell them about Washing- 
ton and the rest of our comrades im- 
prisoned in the old Capitol prison, to- 
gether with a little sound advice on 
staying out of the hands of the enemy 
as long as possible. 

Colonel Mosby looked upon the whole 
matter as something of a joke, and said 
that it was “one way of keeping in 
touch with the North.” Nevertheless, 
he gave me a two weeks’ leave of ab- 
sence, to visit my home in Richmond 
and to see the old folks. 

I lost no time starting for the Vir- 
ginia capital. When I walked in at the 
front door on my mother, who had also 
heard that sickwess had carried me 
away in a Northern prison, there was a 
convulsive reunion between “ Mrs, 
Munson’s boy Johnny ” and his mother, 
with which my limited literary gifts are 
unable to cope. 

When my father came in that eve- 
ning and asked the threadbare ques- 
tion: “ Heard anything more of John? ” 
the fact that I was hiding behind the 
door did not deceive him as to the 
meaning of the expression in my 
mother’s face. 

Well, somehow or other I got out 
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from behind the door and fell into my 
father’s arms like a helpless child, 
while he, equally ignorant of what next 
to do, pranced around the room em- 
bracing my mother and myself alter- 
nately. 

Surely it was well worth a term of 
imprisonment to be a part of such a 
family reunion! 


THOSE I LEFT BEHIND. 

It may be interesting to know what 
happened in the old Capitol prison 
after my departure. Within half an 
hour following my exit, the superinten- 
dent and his staff made their hightly 
round and called the roll. I was then 
discovered to be missing. Search was 
made in every conceivable spot, even up 
the chimney and in the sewer. Careful 
investigations were resorted to, and 
after several days it was discovered 
that the bounty-jumper had sold me a 
blue blouse. As a punishment he was 
sent to the Dry Tortugas, where he re- 
mained for years. All the rest of the 
prisoners were handcuffed in pairs and 
sent up to Fort Warren, in Boston har- 
bor, where they were kept until the 
summer of 1865. 

I should have mentioned before that 
Mosby’s men were not exchanged dur- 
ing the latter part of the war, and the 
only way to get home was to go home. 
T believe now, after forty. years have 
passed, that the life of the old partizan 
command was what lured me back and 
made me take the chances one must 
take for liberty. F was fully repaid 
when amid the stirring scenes of my 
soldier life I heard again the old fa- 
miliar order: 

“Mount your horse, Munson, and 
come along with me! ” 


(To be continued.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Munson desires us to publish the following note as an addendum 
to his story of Colonel Mosby’s famous Greenback Raid, which appeared in the October number : 

I should not have failed to mention the fact that West Aldridge, of our command, was equally 
entitled with Charley Dear to the credit of capturing the Federal paymasters and the valise containing 
one hundred and seventy thousand dollars in greenbacks. The omission of his name was entirely unin- 
tentional, and equally inexcusable, for the raid is never mentioned by our men without recalling the two 
Rangers and their daring coup. 

With reference to the engagement of February 22, 1864, on the Dranesville Pike, we 
have received a very interesting letter from the widow of Major J. S. Reed, the Federal 
officer who fell that day while gallantly fighting at the head of his men. Mrs, Reed 
questions the accuracy of some of the details of Mr. Munson’s narrative, and denies that her 
husband wore breastplates under his uniform. Her letter will be printed in a forthcoming 
number, together with some other statements bearing upon the points in dispute. 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF 
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HE man on the bed waved away the 
cup of broth and turned with a 
groan to the wall. The woman stood 
looking down at his despairing figure, 
her mouth working convulsively. Then 
she leaned over and patted his shoulder 
with her work-hardened hand. 
“Don’t take on so, Joe! Let me 
bring the children in. The baby’s been 
eryin’ for daddy all day.” There was 
no answer, only a negative shake of 
the head. “ An Tim’s been here to see 


how you stood the operation, an’ he 
says Miles is goin’ to give you a new 
job soon’s you're better.” 


She stood for a moment; then, as the 
silence was unbroken, she darkened the 
room and went out, furtively wiping her 
eyes on her checked gingham apron. 
As the door closed behind her the man 
opened his eyes and turned around. 
Raising himself on his elbow, he looked 
with careful scrutiny at each object in 
the room—at the cheap furniture, the 
wallpaper, the gun over the mantel, 
even the suit of clothes which hung 
from a nail on the door. Nothing was 
familiar. 

For the thousandth time since he had 
awakened to consciousness that morn- 
ing, he tried to marshal into order the 
chaos of his mind. The woman’s story 
was preposterous, of course. He was 
foolish to be agitated by it. And yet— 
he had heard of such things occurring. 
And then his hands—again he held 
them to the light and examined them. 
They were calloused and knotted with 
labor. Again he touched his chin. He 
was not dreaming—there was a heavy 
heard. God, if it were true! 

He sank back on the pillow as the 
doctor entered, and submitted silently 
to the dressing of a wound in his head. 
When it was over, and the woman had 
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left the room, he turned to the physi- 
cian with puzzled eyes. 

“ What’s the meaning of it all, doc- 
tor? This woman says that she is my 
wife, that these children running 
around are mine! Why, doctor, I could 
swear I had never seen any of them in 
my life before. There is some terrible 
mistake. You call me Joe. My name 
is not Joe, it is Frank, Frank Elbert 
Martin. Why, look here, do you think 
I ever had hands like these ? ” 

Ile held them up as he spoke, the 
hands of a man who has earned his 
bread with them for years, knotted and 
large-veined, with the nails broken and 
misshapen. 

“Queer hands for a fellow just out 
of college,” he said bitterly. 

The doctor laid down his hat and 
case, and drew a chair to the bed. 

“College! What college? ” he asked, 
his eyes on the other’s face. 

“Yale, seventy-six. I have been here 
at the works only about a year.. And 
ever since I came I have feared just 
what has happened. The magazine was 
entirely too close to the factory. Were 
many of the men injured? ” 

The doctor whistled. The magazine 
of the Rochester Ammunition Company 
had blown up just once in its history, in 
July, 1877, almost twenty-five years 
ago! He suddenly comprehended the 
terrible disaster that had taken this 
middle-aged man back to his youth. 

“Quite a number,” he answered eva- 
sively. “ Don’t talk about it until you 
are stronger.” 

“In the name of Heaven, doctor, 
don’t put me off! Don’t you see the 
suspense is driving me crazy? Can't 
you explain some of these things? How 
I got here, why my name is changed. 
and how I go to sleep clean-shaven and 
waken with a beard?” 

The doctor took off his glasses and 
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wiped them. He would have given a 
great deal to get away from the search- 
ing glance of the sunken eyes beneath 
the bandage. But he was not a coward, 
and a long experience with the sadder 
side of suffering humanity had: taught 
him that the swiftest cut of the knife is 
the kindest. 

“ My poor fellow,” he said gently, “I 
have been your physician for fifteen 
years. I have always known you as Joe 
Kelly, and the woman who has just 
gone out as your wife.” 

“ My God, doctor, is this true?” 

In his excitement the patient sat up 
in bed; then, as the doctor nodded 
affirmatively, he fell back, and, burying 
his face in the pillow, sobbed pitiably. 
The doctor leaned over and felt his 
pulse. Beneath his fingers it leaped 
along with unnatural velocity, but 
showed no signs of failure. From his 


tiny hypodermic case he extracted one 
of the microscopic vials, and dissolving 
a tablet in some water held it to the 
sick man’s lips. 


“When I started in practise here, 
some fifteen years ago, the men at the 
works told me of a young fellow who 
had been injured in the explosion, and 
whose recovery had been accompanied 
by a complete loss of memory. Such 
eases are not particularly rare, and I 
paid no special attention; but I remem- 
ber that he learned to speak, and even 
to walk again.” 

“ And it was I?” with pale lips. 

“It was you. Two years ago your 
wife persuaded you to consult me about 
the constant pain you had at the seat 
of the old injury in your head. I found 
a large area of the skull depressed, and 
pressing on the brain. At first you re- 
fused to sanction an operation, but the 
pains grew so intense that finally you 
consented, and I trephined your skull 
-three days ago. What has happened 
must be the result of the operation. I 
wish I could offer you some consolation, 
but there is none, unless in time si 

“Time—with my best years gone? 
Time—when I have the heart and am- 
bitions of a boy and the body of an old 
man?” He calmed himself with an 
effort. “What year is this?” 

“ Nineteen hundred and two.” 

“Nineteen hundred and two! 


And 
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in seventy-seven I was to have. been 
married! Oh, Alice, Alice!” 

So absorbed was he in his grief that 
the doctor picked up his case and 
slipped from the room unnoticed. Out- 
side the door the woman was waiting, 
tear-worn and anxious. 

“To you think he will know me 
now?” she asked. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Not yet. Just leave him alone for 
a while. Keep the children out and 
everything quiet. Above all, don’t ex- 
cite or contradict him. If he says you 
are not his wife, let it go at that.” 

She looked after the doctor’s retreat- 
ing figure, her patient eyes dismayed 
and troubled. She longed to go in and 
take her rightful place in the sick-room, 
but with her hand on the knob her 
courage failed her. 

The man within, every nerve quiver- 
ing and awake, heard the light touch 
and called her. She came slowly, 
smoothing back her none too tidy hair 
asshe came. He scrutinized her closely, 
and she felt the cold hostility of his 
glance. When he spoke his voice was 
as hard as steel. 

“The doctor has told me a great 
many things. I find I have done you a 
wrong—that what you told me this 
morning is true. I have no recollection 
of ever having seen you before this 
morning; I do not even know your 
name ”—she stepped forward appeal- 
ingly, but he raised his hand for silence. 
“Have you ”—he spoke with an effort 
—“have you your—our—marriage cer: 
tificate ? ” 

With a cry she threw herself down 
beside the bed and caught his hand. 

“ Joe, Joe, don’t say you don’t know 
me! Me that have been your wife for 
twenty years! And the children, Joe 
dear, don’t you know your own chil- 
dren? Why, look at these hands, all 
worn with workin’ for you and the ba- 
bies! Look at my face—don’t turn 
away!” 

The man shuddered and looked away 
from her. 

“Think, Joe—maybe it'll come back. 
Don’t you remember the day we were 
married; and my gray silk dress that 
you said was so fine? And how the 
sun was shining, and don’t you mind 
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you said you wouldn’t trade with a king 
that day?” 

Her voice, which had been hopeful, 
grew more and more wistfully entreat- 
ing, but the man on the bed was un- 
moved. He drew his hand away, and 
the woman, burying her face in the 
pieced counterpane, fell to sobbing. A 
baby wailed fretfully in an adjoining 
room, and after a long, heart-broken 
look at the set, unbending face of her 
husband, she groped her way blindly 
through the door. 

Left alone, the man lay quiet, only 
the clenching and unclenching of his 
hands betraying the storm of emotion 
that shook him. His eyes wandered 
over the room, ever seeking some fa- 
miliar object, some link to connect him 
with the past. But there was none. In 
spite of himself his eyes turned again 
and again, as if fascinated, to the gun 
over the mantel. What a quick, easy 
solution it offered! He put the tempta- 
tion away, only to find it returning. In 
vain his conscience told him of the duty 
he owed to the woman he had married, 
and to their children. 

Weak as he was, he slowly and pain- 
fully worked his way to the edge of the 
bed and to his feet. Reeling like a 
drunken man, he caught the back of a 
chair, and, holding to it, was able to 
reach the dresser. Then his courage 
failed-—he was afraid to look. He 
gazed at the wooden-backed hair-brush 
on the top of the dresser, at the imita- 
tion leather box marked “ Collars,” at 
his strangely unfamiliar hands—but he 
dared not raise his eyes. Then, with a 
bitter smile at his weakness, he threw 
back his head and looked in the mirror. 
Before him was a ghastly white face, 
furrowed with lines and roughened with 
exposure—the face of a man past mid- 
dle life. The short beard which masked 
the lower jaw was streaked with gray, 
as was the unkempt hair escaping from 
the turban-like bandages. The man 
gazed stupefied. 

“ My God, it is true!” he cried, and 
staggering back, fell to the floor. 

The shock had taken the last rem- 
nant of his physical strength, but he 
had not lost consciousness, and even 
now his iron determination conquered 
his weakness. Crawling on his hands 
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and knees, he laboriously moved toward 
the mantel and pulled himself to his 
feet. ‘Then with a final effort he lifted 
down the gun from the nail upon which 
it hung. It struck the shelf with a 
crash. He must be quick—some one 
would hear. Dropping into a chair, he 
examined the gun with trembling hands. 
Although it was of an unfamiliar make, 
he saw that it was loaded. 

There was a step outside the door. 
With some difficulty he reversed the 
gun, holding the muzzle to his forehead. 
As <l.e door swung open there came a 
loud report and a woman’s scream. 


{f. 


OursIDE, in the narrow hallway, the 
children were gathered in a frightened 
group about their mother. The low 
song of a neighbor, putting the baby to 
sleep in a near-by room, and now and 
then subdued voices from beyond the 
closed door, were the only sounds that 
broke the stillness. 

Inside the room two doctors bent 
over the prostrate figure on the bed. 
Towels and instruments were scattered 
about, and the air was heavy with 
chloroform. Finally the older man 
rose from his constrained position and 
drew a long breath. 

“JT think he will do very well now,” 
he said, “but he has undoubtedly in- 
jured the brain area that we operated 
on last week for pressure.” = 

The man moved slightly, and opened 
his eyes. 

“His pulse is strong and steady,” 
said the doctor, closing his watch with 
asnap. “ It will do no harm to let his 
wife see him.” 

The assistant fastened the bandage 
he had been adjusting, and went to the 
door. As he stepped into the hallway 
the woman looked at him mutely. He 
saw the question in her eyes, and smiled 
reassuringly. 

“ He'll be all right. Come in!” 

He opened the door, and as she 
stepped hesitatingly into the room her 
eyes went straight to the pitiful figure 
on the bed. The sick man smiled a 
little, and feebly held out his hand. 

“ Well, Marthy,” he said, “ where's 
the baby?” 
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SOCIETY VERSUS ART. 
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THE FALSE PRETENSES UNDER WHICH CONTEMPORARY NEW 
YORK SOCIETY CONDESCENDS TO PERMIT MEN AND WOMEN OF 
ARTISTIC GENIUS TO BASK IN THE LIGHT OF ITS PRESENCE. 


EARLY twenty years ago Mrs. 

Scott-Siddons, the inheritor of 

one of the greatest of histrionic names, 

as well as of all that is worthy and dig- 

nified in British dramatic tradition, 
said to me quite seriously: 

“The actors and actresses of to-day 
are making a great mistake in permit- 
ting themselves to be paraded before 
the public by way of interviews, descrip- 
tions of their homes, and accounts of 
their manner of living. We are a race 
apart from the rest of human kind, 
quite as much as were the strolling play- 
ers of Elizabeth’s time; and, mark my 
words, when the invisible line that 
should always stretch between us and 
the general public is completely broken 
down, we shall not be the gainers by it.” 

Mrs. Siddons’ words were brought 
back to my mind, not long ago, by a 
newspaper interview in which a clever 
New York woman, who knows whereof 
she speaks, declared unhesitatingly 
that in the American metropolis society 
looks upon the intellectual or artistic 
individual as nothing but a freak. 


THE OLD-TIME SECLUSION OF ART. 


When I read this interview, I realized 
that the prophecy of the English actress 
had at last come true. Since she spoke 
the invisible barrier which stage tradi- 
tion always insisted should keep the 
player aloof from the public, and with- 
out which the illusion of the avant 
scéne is dispelled, has almost completely 
vanished; and the theatrical profession 
has been none the better off for the 
change. The same thing has happened 
in a lesser degree with other artistic 
callings, including that of letters. 

In order to realize the immensity of 
this change we have only to turn back 
a quarter of a century. At that time 
the New York actors, having been 


stared out of the chop-houses in which 
they sought seclusion, were trying to 
build up the Lambs’ Club. Outside of 
the “chromo-literary ” salons of the 
day, where a few of the artistic weak- 
lings were on view, it was a rare thing 
to meet a native player, writer, or paint- 
er in any drawing-room of distinction. 
It used to be said with bated breath of 
two or three of New York’s more pro- 
gressive and radical women: 

“She receives Sarah Jewett and 
Adelaide Phillips, and she has met 
Edwin Booth!” 

In the days of which I speak, those 
who lived by the brush, the pen, or the 
mask, gave but little thought to a so- 
ciety which, while far more dignified 
than that of to-day, was much less in 
evidence in the public prints than our 
well advertised Four Hundred. Al- 
though taking no part in fashionable 
life, these disciples of the arts enjoyed 
themselves within their own circle in 
a way that may be commended to the 
attention of those social pushers who 
use a shadowy connection with litera- 
ture or the stage as a means of thrust- 
ing themselves among people who will 
never regard them as anything better 
than freaks. 


THE MODERN QUEST OF PUBLICITY. 


There are, of course, men and women 
who have achieved genuine distinction 
in some artistic calling, and who would 
be welcome in almost any circle that 
they chose to affect. But the number of 
these is pitifully small in comparison 
with that of the “ climbers ” whose tal- 
ents may be measured by their skill in 
getting their names on fashion’s visiting 
lists. Persons of this latter stamp are 
becoming known as literary, artistic, 
or theatrical “ grafters” according to 
the branch of art which they employ in 
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their schemes of personal boosting. 
When they have succeeded in getting 
their names on half a dozen Fifth Ave- 
nue lists, they talk with infantile 
naiveté about their “social position.” 

Just now players and writers are en- 
joying quite a vogue in the froth of 
American society. Those who read the 
names of these guests at fashionable 
functions are likely to blink their eyes 
and sit up straight as memory carries 
them back to the early eighties, when 
Fifth Avenue held up its hands in hor- 
ror at the thought of “ receiving ” one 
of the most distinguished actresses of 
France and one of the best-advertised 
ones of England. However, both wom- 
en did remarkably well, professionally, 
in those simple days; and although so- 
ciety would: welcome them now, could 
they begin their American experiences 
over again, they probably would not be 
the gainers by the change. 

In the case of the French actress, at 
least—for I can speak of her with per- 
sonal knowledge—society would be very 
much the gainer, provided it had wit 
enough to understand and appreciate 
her, for she is by all odds the most 
gifted and intellectual member of her 
profession that I have ever known. It 
has been proved in her case, as well as in 
others, that Mrs. Siddons’ words were 
inspired with truth. Now that the bars 
are down it is society, and not art, that 
profits by the change. 


A FAMOUS OLD ART CENTER IN NEW YORK. 


With this letting down of the bars, 
the old-fashioned artistic life of New 
York has disappeared, to be replaced 
hy something which does not in the 
least resemble the old spirit, and which 
bears on its face the stamp of an ab- 
surd pretense. I know of nothing in 
the American metropolis of to-day like 
the life that once centered about the 
University Building, on the eastern side 
of Washington Square, and about the 
cafés and studios that abounded in that 
quarter of the town. 

I speak of the University Building in 
particular, not because its roof was the 
only one that sheltered a pleasant 
community of clever men, but because 
its history is so closely intertwined with 
the artistic and literary annals of New 
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York that memories of its massive gray 
stone walls, high ceilings, and deep, old- 
fashioned window-seats, come crowd- 
ing into my mind whenever I think of 
the days when the line between art and 
fashion was more sharply defined than 
it is now. Some day the story of the 
old building, and of the men who wrote 
and painted and caroused within its 
walls, will be written by some one bet- 
ter qualified for the task than I. I ven- 
ture to say that when this is done, New 
York will realize that a quarter of a 
century of metropolitan progress has 
brought us nothing more distinguished 
as a gathering-place for men and wom- 
en of talent. 

Feasts there were in plenty in those 
days, both in café and studio, and it 
was by no means infra dig. for the wife 
or the favorite model of the artist to 
cook the dinner and then preside at the 
hoard. One painter, who rose to genu- 
ine distinction before he died, was the 
envy of all his fellows because of the 
model whose exclusive services he 
claimed; for not only was she qualified 
to pose for Cleopatra, but she was fa- 
mous for the delicious steaks she 
broiled. Invitations to his dinners 
never went begging. 


BERTIE BLUEPRINT’S “STUDIO TEA.” 


I shall never forget the first time that 
I attended an entertainment given in 
the name of art, but under the auspices 
of fashion. It was called a studio tea, 
and although the host’s name was abso- 
lutely unknown among painters—and 
has remained unknown ever since—he 
had as fine a collection of Persian rugs, 
mail armor, old carved furniture, 
painted ivory fans, and gold snuff-boxes, 
as I have ever seen in my life. Three 
or four women, whose charms have been 
sung in every “society page” in the 
land, presided at a superbly appointed 
tea-table. Shrill-voiced and plumed 
like peacocks, they chattered with the 
males of their species, who wore frock 
coats to their heels, and who agreed 
that the affair was“ perfectly charming, 
don’t you know.” Two decorous men 
servants and a_ white-capped maid 
served the guests, and I recollect that 
one of them piloted me to a screened 
corner where ardent spirits awaited the 
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unregenerate, and where, by the way, 
I found the only real artist in the room. 
I had a fine time until one of the most 
brilliant women in New York inquired: 

“And pray what do you do that is 
clever ? ” 

I read the society columns in the next 
day’s newspapers as eagerly as a 
parvenu, inspired, I am ashamed to say, 
by the vulgar hope of finding my own 
name there. I was disappointed, for al- 
though liberal space was given to the 
“delightful bohemian gathering at the 
studio of Mr. Bertie Blueprint, whose 
efforts to impart to society a distinct 
literary and artistic tone are meeting 
with such distinguished success,” the 
only names mentioned were those of the 
tea-pourers and their immediate circle 
of friends. Not the slightest reference 
was made in any paper either to my- 
self or to the solitary painter with 
whom I had fraternized. 

Mr. Blueprint’s studio tea was not in 
itself an event of importance, but it is 
worth mentioning here because it pre- 
cisely illustrates what I wish to say 
about the relation of art to society. The 
latter element of the community was at 
least the gainer to the extent of enjoy- 
ing a party given under what were re- 
garded in those simple days as rather 
novel conditions. The handful of wri- 
ters and the one artist in the company 
were completely snowed under by the 
fashionable contingent, and gained 
nothing for their pains except the few 
drinks that they consumed in the quiet 
_ corner behind the screen. 

Mr. Blueprint’s studio teas formed a 
sort of connecting link between the old- 
fashioned “ chromo-literary ” society of 
twenty-five or thirty years ago and the 
soi-disant fashionably intellectual set 
of to-day—the set that regards the ar- 
tist or man of genius merely as a freak. 


THE “SALONS” OF A GENERATION AGO. 


The “ chromo-literary ” society of the 
seventies was dominated by half a 


dozen women who entertained their 
friends on Sunday, a fact which in itself 
served to set them apart as the leaders 
of the semi-devilish revolt from the 
social conservatism that had always set 
its face against entertaining on the first 
day of the week. Each one of these 
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women firmly believed that she had a 
“salon.” The smaller the house, the 
greater the number of guests; and the 
more guests, the lighter the refresh- 
ments. The punch-bowl was the rally- 
ing-point at these Sabbath festivals, 
and the hostesses vied with one another 
in the art of producing a_ beverage 
which should look and taste like some- 
thing worth drinking, and at the same 
time be a non-intoxicant of which even 
the late Father Mathew could not disap- 
prove. 

These Sunday night receptions were 
much written about by the out-of-town 
correspondents of the period. This was 
only natural, when we consider that the 
correspondents themselves were regular 
and honored guests, and that they re- 
lied upon the gossip of these “ salons ” 
for the rich fund of misinformation re- 
garding society, literature, and art 
which they disseminated throughout 
the press of the country. They duly 
celebrated the different “salons,” and 
held up their frequenters to popular 
admiration as men and women of the 
highest distinction. 

As a matter of fact, if one had taken 
a census of one of these drawing-rooms 
on a particularly, successful Sunday 
night, the result would have been about 
as follows: 

One hostess, filled with enthusiasm 
for the fine arts, and supremely confi- 
dent that in her own pudgy person the 
spirit of Mme. de Stael lived again. 

One husband, quite subservient to his 
wife’s wishes, and not quite sure 
whether, socially speaking, he was afoot 
or on horseback. 

One visitor from an inland town, in 
the person of a young girl of thirty- 
five who recited when pressed, and who 
delighted in meeting “clever people.” 

Nine persons having some sort of 
shadowy connection with the profession 
of letters. : 

Four persons who have actually ap- 
peared on the stage in minor capacities. 

Thirty-eight persons who would like 
either to write or to act, but cannot do 
either. 

Nine members 
Teutonic nobility. 

Twenty-seven of the most common- 
place men and women whose names 


of the Latin or 
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were ever printed at the tail end of an 
“among those present” list. 


THE GROWTH OF SNOBBISHNESS. 


It was a rare thing to meet any New 
Yorker of real artistic or social posi- 
tion at these receptions, and the young 
artist or writer who was known to fre- 
quent them was certain to be laughed 
at by his fellows until he was thor- 
oughly ashamed. It frequently hap- 
pened, however, that literary men or 
artists from other cities, coming to 
town with their minds fired by what 
they had read in the New York corre- 
spondence of their local journals, were 
lured into such places; and sometimes 
they were induced to read from their 
own works, to recite poetry, or to make 
spectacles of themselves in other ways. 

One thing may be said in favor of 
these simple gatherings. They con- 
ferred a vast amount of innocent pleas- 
ure on those who attended them, the 
literary and theatrical people imagining 
that they were in society, and the other 
guests firmly believing that they were 
sitting cheek by jowl with art. Very 
different are the idle and self-seeking 
groups of to-day, which are culled—or, 
to speak more accurately, which have 
culled themselves—from much better 
advertised and much more pretentious 
social strata, but which are neverthe- 
less quite as meretricious as their 
“ chromo-literary ” prototypes. 

The difference between the old so- 
ciety and the new is merely a matter of 
form. The same spirit of snobbishness 
and self-advancement pervades both. 
The Sunday reception, with its thin 
punch and thinner smattering of gen- 
lus, is a thing of the past; in its place 
has come the conversazione in which 
notoriety serves as a bait for fashion. 

As for art in its many forms, there is 
something amusing in the naive man- 
ner in which it is weighed here in the 
purely commercial balance. No matter 
how lofty the literary or intellectual 
plane on which a conversation starts, it 
is certain to degenerate sooner or later 
into a discussion of how much money 
some one has made. The stranger who 
remarks that the Twenty-Third Psalm 
is a very fine piece of literature is apt 
to be answered: 
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“Very likely it is, but I have been 
told that Mr. Pushquick draws a salary 
of fifteen thousand dollars a year for 
those elegant essays he writes in the 
Home-Seeker’s Gazette. He must be a 
beautiful writer if that is true!” 


HOW SOCIETY MAKES ART USEFUL. 


If we attempt to strike a balance be- 
tween art and society, we cannot help 
being struck by the fact that society 
is a gainer in the transactions between 
the two. It gives a very little hospital- 
ity and condescension, and receives a 
great deal in the way of instruction and 
entertainment. Social ambition has 
dulled so many sharp pens, has caused 
so many easels to be deserted, and has 
turned so many young men and women 
of promise from the right path into the 
wrong one, that I cannot help feeling 
that a union between two elements so 
radically different as art and society is 
a serious misfortune. 

There are some, however, who profit 
by this miscegenation, and those are 
the middlemen or social grafters, as 
they may be termed, who have crept in- 
to society by means of consummate 
nerve and some sort of an acquaintance 
with theatrical and literary folk. 

It is not unusual for an expert graft- 
er to form the acquaintance of profes- 
sional men and women, and to make 
them believe that he can “ influence 
criticism” in their behalf. On the 
strength of this acquaintance he will 
lure them to his afternoon tea by prom- 
ising to introduce them to persons 
whom they “ought to know.” This 
point gained, it is quite a simple matter 
to secure the attendance of those 
“society people” who wish to meet 
“bright bohemians.” In a little while 
the grafter is gazed upon with awe by 
his former associates as a “member of 
the Four Hundred,” and by fashionable 
idlers as an entrepreneur of amusing 
freaks. 

As I have said, the words of Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons come back to my mind 
with a far deeper significance than they 
had when they were first uttered many, 
many years ago. The old line between 
society and art has been broken down 
and trampled upon, and art has not 
been the gainer thereby. 











Bill Walton, alias Santa Claus. 


THE STORY OF AN EVENTFUL 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


ON BAD MAN'S TRAIL. 


BY HERMAN WHITAKER. 


I. 


ROZEN drift leveled the twin ruts 
of Bad Man’s Trail, making heavy 
going for the sheriff of Williamette. 
Here, against the Canada line, the trail 
traversed a bleak country, devoid of 
settlement, counting thirty miles be- 
tween solitary road-houses. It was al- 
ways lonely, a peculiar highway, the 
counterpart of the paths which, of old, 
led hot feet to sanctuary. 

Roughly limned, it zigzagged out of 
North Dakota, cut a wide angle in 
Montana, then jumped the Canada line 
to lose itself in the heart of Assiniboia. 
But such lineal statement contains no 
hint of the weirdness of that wide trav- 
erse—the silences of the prairies; the 
sand, rock, and coulees of the Bad 
Lands; the muskegs of the marsh-grass 
regions; the twistings in the Scratching 
Hills, devious enough to suit most of 
the trail’s travelers, who often rode 
with an eye open for a possible sheriff. 
For as yet extradition was little more 
than a name on the border, and the trail 
took its name from the “rustlers,” 
horse-thieves, and forgers, who rode its 
lonely lengths. 


But, lacking a extradition 


good 
treaty, Yankee sheriffs and the North- 
west Mounted Police pooled interests, 
keeping an eye to each other’s quarries. 
It was information from the other side 
that had brought the sheriff of William- 
ette a three days’ drive from home in 


The telegram said: 


Left Wood Mountain 
Re- 


Montana. 

Look out for Bill Walton. 
two days ago. Heading south for Bad Man’s. 
member me when you draw down that thousand. 

Bill Walton was a cow-puncher of the 
Lazy Q outfit, who had invited his fel- 
lows to dine with the general manager 
of a transcontinental road. The invita- 
tion had come in this wise: 

Having eaten something that dis- 
agreed with him, the manager, a dys- 


peptic Easterner, stopped his train at a 
small station where the Lazy Q was en- 
training cattle, to relieve his feelings 
by “jerking up” the agent. But the 
agent was popular with the Lazy Q. A 
heavy hand suddenly dropped on the 
magnate’s back, driving the breath from 


‘his body, while a hoarse voice familiarly 


accosted him. 

“Youre looking real well, Sammy. 
We got your telegram, an’ we'll be right 
glad to take dinner with you, me an’ my 
friends! ” 

The magnate did not remember the 
invitation, but outwardly meek and in- 
wardly raging he sat for two long hours 
and watched the Lazy Q prop dusty 
heels on his white napery, while it 
swilled his costly wines. 

“Youre a wolf, Sammy,” Walton 
said at parting. “Come out to the 
range some day an’ howl with us, An’ 
whensoever you're feeling dry going 
through this burg, jest dismount an’ 
chalk up three fingers to Bill Walton!” 

The outfit’s parting volley brought 
dewn five hundred dollars’ worth of 
glass and costly fixtures, and. here, in 
the old days, the incident would have 
closed. But in Montana minmg and 
commercial interests were beginning to 
overshadow the cattle business. Traders 
and miners had long been clamoring 
for law and order, and now, owing to his 
loquacity in the matter of names, the 
storm centered on Bill Walton. Ont of 
his own pocket the magnate offered a 
reward of a thousand dollars for Bill’s 
arrest on charges of assault, larceny, 
and malicious mischief; and so, like 
the scapegoat of old, Walton bore his 
own sins and those of the Lazy Q over 
the border. 

Wood Mountain, where the sharp- 
eyed Canadian policeman had recog- 
nized the cow-puncher, lay a day’s ride 
north of the border. The sheriff had 
expected to intercept his man on his 
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second day out, but this was the evening 
of the third day, and another hour 
would bring him to his destination, a 
road-house on the border—a stopping- 
place of doubtful reputation, built 
astraddle the line, so that a man might 
roll from one country into the other, 
and evade arrest with a minimum of 
disturbance to his slumbers. 

Dusk, chill and mysterious, shroud- 
ed the vast snowscape while he was still 
driving, and a huge moon sailed up 
from behind a spectral butte, the ghost 
of a hill. By its light, the sheriff saw 
the road-house, a low sod building, rise 
like a ragged reef from white, wintry 
billows. In the moon radiance it looked 
like an enormous reptile, some huge 
amphibian at rest on the bosom of a 
weird planetary sea; nor was the resem- 
blance destroyed when, at the sheriff's 
knock, the door opened like a huge 
black mouth and vomited the keeper. 

Recognizing his visitor, the man, a 
black-browed French Canadian, vouch- 
safed the effusive welcome which was 
born of the knowledge that his house 
was empty. Also he entered voluble de- 
nials when the sheriff inquired for Wal- 
ton, saying that he had had no stoppers 
for more than a week. 

“Well,” the sheriff commented, as 
the other took his horse, “if he doesn’t 


come te-morrow, I’ll strike for home, 


for I promised the girls sure that I’d 
be back for Christmas. But let’s have 
no tricks, Louis—spurs on the thresh- 
old, or that sort of thing!” 

“ M’sieu?” the man exclaimed. 

Grinning at his injured innocence, 
the sheriff stepped indoors, where the 
keeper’s wife, a slatternly half-breed 
woman, was already at work on his sup- 
per. While he was eating, the keeper 
came in, remarking, as he hung up his 
lantern, that the moon was clouded over 
and that it would storm before morning. 

Midnight brought fulfilment of his 
prophecy. It was a mighty wind. It 
poured over the road-house, forcing jets 
of snow, fine as steam, in through every 
cranny. Awaking, the sheriff found 
himself sleeping under a drift, and after 
one glance out at the wild flurries he 
concluded not to travel that day. 

But noon brought him a change of 
mind. He came hurrying through the 
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drift from the stable—where he had 
gone to curry his horse—and thrust his 
open hand beneath the keeper’s nose. 
On his palm lay a locket, a gilt bauble 
such as swing at the end of a fob. It 
was open, and from one of its sides the 
face of a girl, pretty in a coarse way, 
looked up at the keeper; on the other 
was graven the name of a man who was 
wanted in at least three States for 
train-robbery. 

“ Picked this up in the straw behind 
my horse.” The sheriff grimly eyed the 
other. “ Right where it fell when Bat 
Masters yanked it off in cinching up his 
saddle! You tol’ me there’d been no 
travel on this trail in a week. How 
many brands o’ lies do you deal in, 
Louis?” 

The man shrugged and stared at the 
locket with somber eyes. 

“ Before now I have given you the 
news of the trail, m’siew, is it not so?” 
he questioned hoarsely. “ But with this 
man it is different. A cry is soon lost on 
the prairies,an’ what protection have we 
of the law? We have not forgotten An- 
toine, who was staked out hand“an’ foot 
in the path of the red ants. He lives 
longest who talks least, an’ we do not 
long-for such crawling deaths! ” 

“Well!” The sheriff pocketed the 
locket. “It will pay you to talk now: 
Hit it up, talk off your record, an’ meb- 
be ll forget where I found this.” 

The half promise brought the words 
bubbling over each other. The man had 
come to them two days before, had 
stayed the night, then taken the cross 
trail to the west. Yes, he had talked! 
All summer he had fought with Louis 
Riel against the red-coated soldiery, but 
now that the Metis were gone back to 
government blankets and bacon, the 
Canadian north was dull as a Methodist 
church. This he had said, swearing that 
he preferred an American gallows to 
Canada and prohibition. He was des- 
perate, savage, what of his hard life, 
and he had spoken most bitterly of 
m’sieu, the sheriff, the man who had 
shot his brother and dispersed his gang 

“ Wild as a crazed lynx, he is, m’sieu,” 
the man finished. “ He cares now for 
nothing but revenge. ‘ He will not need 
to look for me, this sheriff,’ he says 
‘T’ll strike him where he lives!’ ” 
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Pll strike you where you live! The 
sheriff remembered the phrase in a 
rough scrawl which had come to him by 
mail after his big coup. He had smiled 
at the time, deeming the threat as idle 
as many that had been made against 
him under the smart of wounds and de- 
feat; but now as he thought of his two 
motherless girls, alone on his ranch, 
the words took on sinister significance. 

“My God, man! Why didn’t you tell 
me this last night? ” he exclaimed as he 
rushed out of the house. 


II. 


On the evening of that same day a 
solitary horseman reined in his beast 
while he stared at a group of buildings 
which had suddenly loomed out of the 
drift ahead. Three hours ago the last 
vestige of trail had been blown from the 
face of the earth, and since then he had 
been steering by the uncertain wind. 

“Story-an’-a-half log house, mud 
stables,” he muttered in satisfied tones. 
“'That’s Lanky’s road-house, shore. 
Billy Walton, you’re in luck! Hadn’t 
no right to expect to make it so easy. 
Put up your hoss, son, an’ go to sup- 
per!” Without more ado, he rode up 
to the stables and put in his horse, after 


‘the free fashion of the country. 


But the youth who presently banged 
the house door did not wear Lanky Mc- 
Donald’s red beard. He was a hand- 
some lad, clear-skinned, violet-eyed, 
and, instead of flapping loosely, his 
fringed mooseskins sat upon him as if 
they had been cut to his figure. From 
cap to small moccasins, indeed, he was 
girlishly neat, and ‘his voice, when he 
greeted the cow-puncher from the 
stable door, proved still unbroken. 

The treble, so unlike Red Lanky’s 
rusty bass, startled the cow-puncher. 
Dropping the wisp with which he was 
rubbing down his beast, he whirled, gun 
in hand; but his arm dropped as the 
youth uttered a small scream. 

“Why, dinged if it ain’t a woman! 
Pardon me—miss!” He classified her 
according to her youthful appearance. 
“T didn’t go to scare you. If you hadn’t 
came so quietly, or hadn’t been wear- 
ing ”—there was an embarrassed pause 
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—*‘ do you always wear ’em ? 
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Though intuitively sensing that the 
question was merely the product of his 
embarrassment, the girl properly ig- 
nored it. 

“ What are you doing here? 
manded. 

“T.mistook this for ’—he had almost 
said Lanky’s road-house, but he remem- 
bered in time the unenviable reputation 
of the place—“‘a road-house on the 
Dakota line.” 

“On the Dakota line?” she shrilly 
echoed. “ Why, that is thirty miles 
away! You are in the middle of 
Williamette County; only four miles out 
from the town.” 

The cow-puncher experienced a sud- 
den sinking. He had spent the day 
skirting the borders of the said county 
only to find himself in its center! It 
was, of course, a common hap. He him- 
self had known men to knock on their 
own doors to inquire the way in a bliz- 
zard, but he had never expected to be so 
fooled himself. A touch of shame mixed 
with his alarm. It was chore-time, and 
any moment might bring this girl’s 
men-folks from the house. 

“ Begging your pardon, miss,” he 
said, reaching for his bridle; “ an’ see- 
ing that I’ve made a mistake, PH jest 
move on.” 

But already the violet eyes had taken 
‘his inventory, and diseovered that the 
humorous mouth and the frank gaze 
invited trust. 

“Go out in this storm, and night 
coming on?” .she exclaimed: “The 
idea! If dad was here he’d pound you 
for suggesting such a thing!” 

The cow-puncher breathed a little 
easier. 

“ But your brothers?” he objected, 
angling for information. “I wouldn’t 
want to take up their stable-room.” 

“ Haven’t any brothers.” 

“No? Who does your chores?” She 
was plump, pretty, delicate, and well 
nurtured, unlike the labor-thickened 
women of the ranches. 

“T do when dad’s away, but there’s 
not many. We don’t farm much, just 
put up hay enough for bed and feed. 
An’ that reminds me—if you'll do up 
the horses, I’ll run in and get on supper. 
The pump’s round the corner, and 
you'll find oats in that box. Give four 


* she de- 
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quarts to the roan, three to the others, 
and—come in when youw’re through!” 

She had gradually withdrawn her 
person till nothing but her head pro- 
jected around the door-jamb, and now 
it also vanished, leaving him staring. 

He was a bashful as well as a modest 
man, and the thought of spending an 
evening téte-d-téte with this self-pos- 
sessed young woman set him perspiring. 
He had thoughts of saddling and steal- 
ing away, but this was offset by an irre- 
sistible desire to see the girl again. On 
entering the house, however, his fear of 
censure from Mrs. Grundy was set at 
rest, for a smail girl of eleven met him 
at the door, took his cap and mittens, 
and seated him in the corner by the 
stove, preserving all the while the dig- 
nity of fifty. The cow-puncher felt 
quite in awe of her until after a pro- 
longed survey, she eventually decided 
in his favor, and hopped to his knee like 
a bird to its perch. 

“My name’s Luce,” she said, break- 
“ Milly, 
she’s gone up-stairs to change her 
things, though I don’t see why. I think 
she looks pretty in ’em,-don’t you? 
Dad, he doesn’t know she has ’em. She 
only puts them on when he’s away, be- 
cause it makes me feel like there’s a 
man around. We had a Crow squaw in 
from the reservation to make them.” 

Coming down just then, Milly put an 
end to further revelations. A pretty 
boy in mooseskins, skirts transformed 
her into a picture of healthy young 
womanhood, a girl whose violet glance 
stirred the éow-puncher. A vast shy- 
ness fettered his tongue, and he felt im- 
mensely grateful to Luce, whose chatter 
relieved him from the necessity of ma- 
king conversation. 

“Tm eleven,” the latter volunteered. 
“ Milly, she’s—but no, that’s telling! 
What do you guess? Nineteen? No, 
she’s going on twenty-one. How old are 
you?” 

Leayning that he was five and twenty, 
she branched off into genealogical re- 
search. Had he any sisters? One— 
where did she live? Indianny? Then 
he would be on trail Christmas, and get 
no turkey or pudding! Appalled by the 
extent of his calamity, she paused and 
surveyed him with pity. 


ing into childish confidences. 
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“ But you don’t have to go. You can 
stay right here an’ help eat ours, can’t 
he, Milly?” 

Milly Teta up from the biscuit she 
was rolling out for supper, and nodded. 

x There, didn’t I tell you?” Luce ran 
on. “ Besides, if you don’t stay you'll 
miss seeing dad, and he’s awful nice. 
Sheriff of Williamette he is, an-—what’s 
the matter?” 

“Spark burned my hand,” 
said, explaining his start. 

* Oh, he’s terr’ble brave! ” Luce con- 
tinued. “ Right now he’s gone to the 
Canada line after a bad man. There’s 
a thousand dollars’ reward, an’ if dad 
gets it I’m to have a doll, as big as my- 
self, an Milly, she’s to have a silk party 
dress. I hope dad gets him, don’t you? ” 

It was a most astonishing situation. 
The cow-puncher had experienced noth- 
ing like it since he broke the Lazy Q 
backing four of a kind against a straight 
flush, and after the first astonishment 
he felt its fascination. “ Terr’ble joke 
on the sheriff,” would have about sum- 
med his thought. 

Here two nice girls were lavishing 
hospitality on a man who was doing his 
best to bereave them of Christmas pres- 
ents! At supper he felt himself un- 
worthy of Miully’s light biscuit, and 
when Luce hopped back to her perch on 
his knee, after she had put away her 
dishes, his feeling bordered on a sense 
of criminality. 

Not that it spoiled his enjoyment of 
the evening. The sough of a storm and 
the hum of a stove are mighty aids in 
the ripening of acquaintanceship. 
Presently the edge wore off his shyness, 
and he and Milly gradually drifted from 
commonplaces to the exchange of con- 
fidences. Both were astonished to find 
how much of thought they shared. The 
ideas which filled the round of her 
lonely days, when her father was away 
from the ranch, had occurred to him 
night-riding under the stars. Simple 
thoughts they were, such as are natural 
to youth when left untouched by city 
leprosies, but they believed them strik- 
ing and original as the most pretentious 
deliverances of the philosophers. So, in 
this one evening, they came to know 
more of ,each other than they could 
have learned in a month of ordinary 
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intercourse. Milly liked him, and her 
voice was soft as her eyes when she took 
Luce from his arms and said good- 
night. 

“You can take dad’s room,” she said, 
pausing at the foot of the stairs to indi- 
cate a small bedroom that was boarded 
off from one end of the kitchen. And 
when he answered that he was figuring 
on the stable, she exclaimed: “ In that 
cold place? Why should you?” 

Hot pincers could not have pulled 
from him his real reason. He simply 
answered that he often slept with his 
horse, and that he could smoke in the 
stable. 

“And so you can here,” she an- 
swered. “ You'll find pipes and tobacco 
up there by the clock.” 

After she was gone, he turned down 
the light and sat staring into the stove’s 
one eye, which gleamed redly through 
a monocle of isinglass. 

“Do they, or don’t they get that doll 
an’ dress?” was the question he pro- 
pounded to himself. 

The world has known no more chival- 
rous knight-errantry than that of the 
range-rider, and the flower of chivalry 
could not have dropped lance in rest 
quicker than the cow-puncher answered 
the query. 

“They shorely do,” he muttered. 
“They do—if I get the limit!” 

Five minutes thereafter, he opened 
the door and slipped off to the stable. 


IIT. 


Durine the night the storm blew out; 
morning broke fair and frosty. Heaving 
up from behind the earth’s white shoul- 
der, the sun just touched her vast white 
bosom and set it ablaze with glittering 
diamonds. Each snow facet threw back 
a glittering ray; even the air was dia- 
mond in its sparkling quality. Waking 
late, Milly listened for a stir beneath, 
then permitted her reflective glance to 
wander between the dress she had worn 
the night before and her comfortable 
mooseskins. Choring in skirts was dis- 
tressing. 

“T’ve a mind,” she mused aloud, “ to 
put them on! I could slip out and in 
before he gets up.” 

“Oh, he don’t mind ’em,” Luce 
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chirped from under the blankets. “Said 
last night that you looked killing in 
"em! ” 

This report had almost decided Milly 
against them, but in tie end comfort 
vanquished misgiving. 

“Tf he gets up before I come in, 
youre not to let him out,” she cau- 
tioned from the head of the stairs. 

Tiptoeing down, she paused, large- 
eyed as a deer on gaze, then passed on 
and out with a small nod of satisfaction. 
A foot of new snow covered the path 
to the stable, and its white glare forced 
her to shield her eyes, but the bright- 
ness, the crisp, keen air, and the per- 
vading Christmas feeling, stimulated 
her till she could scarce withhold a 
burst of song. But her guest was al- 
ways in her mind; and remembering 
him she compromised on a hum—and 
so, turning the stable corner, came full 
on a horseman. 

The man, a tall fellow, had just rid- 
den in from the east, for his fresh tracks 
led out from behind a shelter belt of 
cottonwood. Milly’s: hum died; she 
stood staring, fascinated. For she rec- 
ognized him. at once. The eyes of chol- 
eric brown, the high cheek-bones, the 
head, with its,salient angles, set for- 
ward upon the shoulders like that of a 
couchant beast, all belonged to the por- 
trait of Bat Masters in her father’s pic- 
ture gallery of. rogues. Only whereas 
the picture was set and smiling, the sin- 
ister lines of the living face were in 
constant motion, appearing and disap- 
pearing, lightening or deepening to 
each change of turgid thought. 

“Are you the sheriff’s kid?” His 
voice, harsh and_ nasal, completed 
Milly’s fright. She could only nod. 
“ Didn’t know as he had a boy! Is your 
dad home? ” 

She jumped, for the question came 
out like a shot from a gun; then she al- 
most forgot her terror in relief. He 
might kill her, but he should have no 
information of her father’s movements. 
She neither moved nor spoke when he 
emphasized the question by cocking his 
gun. A small, boyish figure, she stood 
up to her knees in snow, returning the 
defiance of silence to his threat. 

“Won’t speak, eh? Well, I reckon 
you'll serve in place of your dad. 
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You're jest about the size of my kid 
brother—the kid he shot!” 

For months Bat’s soul had turned in- 
ward, feeding fat on remorse, anger, 
despair, and his glance was charged 
with the deadly hate that distils from 
such hell broth. Milly was enduring an 
experience seldom undergone by one of 
her sex; she gazed into eyes that were 
cruel with the ferocity which man re- 
serves for his fellow man. She realized 
their menace, and read cold murder 
there; but her limbs refused their 
office. The murder in his glance was 
preferable to another look whose possi- 
bilities she dimly felt. Taught by in- 
stinct, she prayed desperately that he 
might shoot while she could still turn 
him the face of a man. 

But even the beasts do not kill a 
helpless victim in cold blood. There 
are preliminary growlings, scourgings 
of sides with tails, and so the outlaw 
lashed himself with the bitter whips 
of memory. 

“That’s what! You’re just the size 
of the kid that was shot with his hands 
up an’ his gun on the ground; shot by 
your father like I’m going to shoot 
you!” * 

Milly saw the great white prairies 
heave drunkenly about the sun. For 
what seemed an age she watched their 
crazy gyrations; then came a sharp re- 
port, and—blackness! 


IV. 


But the shot did not come from the 
outlaw’s gun. Returning consciousness 
brought Milly the sensation of a cold 
hand dabbling snow on her brow. 
Looking up, she saw the cow-puncher on 
one knee, his other hand covering the 
outlaw with a big revolver. The latter 
sat his horse, wringing a wounded hand. 

“Feeling better?” the cow-puncher 
whispered. “Think you can make the 
house? That’s the brave girl! Don’t 
tell Luce—no use scaring her. Tell her 
[ took a crack at a ptarmigan. I’ll come 
when I’ve finished with this gent!” 

Until he heard the door close on 
Milly, he kept his man covered. Then 
he said: 

“T allow, mister, that you’d better 
unlimber from that hoss an’ let him go 
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ahead of you into the stable. Be a bit 
pertickler how you walk!” 

Following in, he seated himself in the 
doorway, and looked up at the outlaw, 
who stood before him, blank and sul- 
len, with blood dripping from his 
wounded hand. 

“T’m afraid I’ve spoiled your shoot- 
ing some,” the cow-puncher went. on. 
Tossing to the other the kerchief from 
his neck, he said: “ Tie that up afore 
the frost gets in, or mebbe itll be 
spoiled for good. Now,” he continued, 
when the other had adjusted the rough 
bandage, “ let’s talk. Sorter poor busi- 
ness you're in, partner, shooting up 
girls! ” 

“Girls?” surprise wiped the malig- 
nance clean from the outlaw’s face. 
“Before God, partner, I didn’t know 
it! I came out calculating to get the 
sheriff as he came out to his chores. 
He i 

“ Just hold your hoss there for a min- 
ute, son; this ground’s plugged full of 
badger-holes, and if you don’t look out 
yow'll bust the legs of truth. You dis- 
turbed my slumbers, jest before I pot- 
ted you through the knot-hole, with a 
brash statement of how your kid 
brother was shot with both hands in 
the air. Did you see that perform- 
ance?” 

“No, I was in the express-car; the 
man told me that was going through the 
Pullmans with the kid.” 

“ Big Dave Reddick, eh?” 

A startled oath slipped from the out- 
law. 

“ Who 
Dave?” 

The cow-puncher’s level gaze held 
his man. 

“T know that he threw you down on 
that train hold-up; that he shot your 
brother, plugged him through from be- 
hind after the boy had turned his gun 
loose on the sheriff; that i y 

“Oh, shore!” The outlaw laughed 
harshly. “This is a weak hand you’re 
dealing me, partner. Big Dave rode 
with me out of that mess.” 

“ An’ would have served you up to 
the coroner if his hoss hadn’t dropped 
a leg down to the ground-hogs. Didn’t 
you never wonder how he made his get- 
away with the posse jest eating up your 
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dust? Didn’t you never wonder why he 
never joined you up there in the 
north?” 

His quiet confidence staggered the 
outlaw. 

“Partner,” Masters groaned, “ how 
did you learn all this?” 

The explanation was simple. The 
cow-puncher had ridden with Reddick 
on the Alberta ranges that summer, and 
had nursed him through an attack of 
delirium tremens. 

“Worst case I ever saw,” he said. 
“ Mistook me for you, the kid, an’: the 
sheriff by turns. No, he’s not up there 
now.” He anticipated the question. 
“Dave sober knew what Dave drunk 
had given away, and he could never bear 
to ride with me again. Lit out for 
Mexico early in the fall.” 

Silence fell between them, and the 
cow-puncher took his eyes from the 
outlaw’s face, respecting its sudden 
agony. Its expression was indescriba- 
ble, ard may only be approximated by 
simile. Regret,’ remorse, longing, 
swayed it in turn; then out flashed its 
plentiful lines of hate like jagged light- 
ning on a night sky. Then it settled, 
and the man sighed the hard sigh of 
renunciation. 

“ Partner,” he said, “ I’d like to know 
whom I’m obliged to for heading me 
off from a big mistake. I might have 
killed that girl, an’ that traitor would 
have grinned when he heard it down in 
Mexico. What’s your name? Walton? 
Not the cow-puncher that shot up the 
general manager’s car? Shore? Say, 
this is a funny place for you to be!” 

“ Darkest under the lamp, you know. 
The sheriff’s gone up Bad Man’s Trail 
after me, an’ I’m here sitting in his 
stable. He’d have got me, though, if I 
hadn’t taken a notion to come down 
through the settlements. I was warned 
at Lonely River.” 

“Me, too,” the outlaw said, “ though 
I stuck to Bad Man’s as far as Louis’ 
place.” Pausing, he adjusted the 
bandage; then, with the gesture of a 
man who knows that he is beaten, he 
said: “ Well, partner, it’s up to you!” 

The cow-puncher ceased tapping the 
door-sill with the muzzle of his gun. 

“T s’pose,” he said slowly, “that I 
orter make the people of Montana a 
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Christmas present of you. It would 
more than square my books. But—lI’ve 
run too long with the hare to take a 
turn with the hounds. Here’s your gun, 
partner. Take my hoss, he’s fresher 
than yourn, an’ I don’t allow to need 
him again.” The outlaw was about to 
speak, but the other ran on. “ Now cut 
out expressions of gratitude, an’ make a 
quick cinching of it. The sheriff’s due 
‘most any minute.” 

But the outlaw stood confounded, his 

‘ face suffused with astonished red. 

“Partner,” he burst out, “ you’re 
throwing away five thousand dollars! ” 

“Exactly.” The cow-puncher grinned. 
“T feel like Vanderbilt. Breathe on 
that bit; it’s frosty.” Undisturbed, 
cool, and practical, he talked while the 
other made quick preparation, and gave 
advice on the choice of trails. 

“ But you ain’t going to stay here?” 
the outlaw said when he had led his 
horse outside. 

“Shore! There’s two girls up at the 
house that don’t connect with Santa 
Clause if their dad fails to get his hooks 
on me.” 

Dumfounded, the outlaw sat his 
horse. 

“Tm doubtful,” he said at last, “ that 
I orter stay here an’ see you through 
this game. But I must play that lone 
hand down in Mexico. Ain’t there noth- 
ing I kin do for you?” 

“ Nothing but light out,” the cow- 
puncher answered. “I ain’t going, 
either, to swear you to a godly life, or 
ask you to tend Sunday school here- 
after. I reckon you'll live by the pat- 
tern the Almighty cut you on, Jest 
where train-robbers come in on the plan 
o salvation I don’t rightly see. Mebbe 
they’re means to abase the pride of god- 
less corporations. Any way, your time 
hain’t come, according to my calcula- 
tions, till you’ve had your chance at Big 
Dave Reddick. All I ask is that you 
get your feuds straight after this afore 
you pull a gun. So vamos now, an’ adios, 
as they say down there. 

“'There’s some,” he mused, when 
man and horse had drawn down to a dot 
on the snow, “ as might think Id played 
it low on the Greasers. But I don’t 
love them none since I rode that season 
on their borders. An’ they’re plumb 
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able to take care of themselves. 





If our friend goes to monkey 
with their rolling-stock, I can 
tell him he’d better make sure 
of his get-away!” 


V. 


Ar Tiger Buttes, on the set- 
tlements trail, the sheriff re- 
ceived first news of Masters. A 
roustabout on the Bar X Bar 
Ranch had seen a man answer- 
ing to the outlaw’s description 
south-bound on the trail to 
Williamette. Fifty miles of 
drift lay between Tiger Buttes 
and the sheriff’s ranch, but he 
made it in six hours, though 
the beast he borrowed from the 
Bar X Bar was not much of a 
horse at the end of it. 

Yet the rider was in worse 
case. A man inured to wounds 
and the face of sudden death, 
he almost fainted when, from 
the crown of a long snow-roll, 
he saw the stovepipes at either 
end of his house flinging out 
white pennons like banners of 
Christmas cheer. He scarcely 
dared to accept the favorable 
omen. He staggered from his 
horse to the door, and then 
paused, powerless to enter. A 
laugh from inside caused him 
to fall back as if from a blow. 
Almost suffocating, he raised 
the latch: 

Consternation entered with 
him. Luce, who was superin- 
tending the cow-puncher’s la- 
bors in stirring the Christmas 
pudding, screamed with sur- 
prise. Milly dropped the egg- 
beater, and the little color she 
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had gained since her fright of 
the day before fled at the sight 











of her father’s ghastly face. 
Ignoring her startled inquiry, 
the sheriff stood staring at the cow- 
puncher. 

“Walton!” he gasped, at 
“ Where—I thought x 

Readily divining the cause of his 
painful. agitation, the cow-puncher 
plunged to end it. 

7M 


last. 


BILL WALTON, COW-PUNCHER. 
“ Yes, yes, he was here, but he’s gone, 
an’ no one the worse for his coming. 
Easy now, you're scaring the girls! 
Here—take a swallow of this.” 

He poured out a glass of the brandy 
which Milly was using to fortify her 
mincemeat. The sheriff gulped it 
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“ He was here? Tell me of it.” And 
when the cow-puncher finished his mod- 
est recital, he exclaimed: “ An’ while 
you were doing this for me an’ mine, I 
was out hunting the price that’s on 
your head!” 

Walton had made no secret of his 
name. Milly had learned it the first 
evening they spent together, but she 
had never dreamed of his connection 
with her father’s errand. Now she cried 
sharply: 

“Father! You don’t mean that 

“Yes, he does,’ the cow-puncher 
quietly interposed. “ But there’s no oc- 
casion for you to feel bad about it. You 
see I was coming down to give myself 
up, any way.” 

But though he lied most glibly, one 
small witness remained unconvinced. 


“It’s a story!” Bursting suddenly 
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in, Luce’s small treble startled her 
elders. Brown eyes glowing, flushed, 


she voiced her abiding faith in appear- 
ances from her chair by the table. “ It’s 
a story! You ain’t bad, are you?” 

Her indignation set the cow-puncher 
laughing. 

“ Well, let’s jest call it foolish, little 
girl. Any way, I’m the man he’s look- 
ing for, an’ you stand all right to get 
that doll. Terr’ble joke, though, ain’t 
ar” 

Neither girl seemed to catch the 
point, and divining from Luce’s quiver- 
ing lip and Milly’s troubled eyes that a 


scene was imminent, he used _ the 
_sheriff’s tired horse as an excuse to es- 
cape. 


A quarter of an hour later, the 
sheriff joined him at the stable, a roll 
of greenbacks in his hand. 

“ Walton,” he said, “ Milly’s told me 
all, an’ it’s not for me to put the hand 
of the law on your shoulder. Take this. 
It ain’t much—a hundred or so, but it’s 
all I have by me, an’ it'll help you along. 
An’ you can saddle the roan mare. She 
has Hambletonian blood in her, an’ 
she'll easily fetch a couple of hundred 
more when you're through with her.” 

But the cow-puncher quietly pushed 
away his hand. 

“Too late, 


boss! A neighbor of 


yours, a man with whom I’ve clinked 
glasses in Williamette, was here this 
morning, an’ I told him that I’d given 
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myself up to you. Besides,” he gently 
added, “that would be mighty poor 
business for the sheriff of Williamette, 
the man who busted up the Masters’ 
gang, to be in. Compounding felony, 
ain’t that what the law sharps call it? 
No, sirree!” He obstinately shook his 
head. “ You couldn’t do that sort of 
thing if you tried. Go ahead an’ pull in 
that Easterner’s money.” 

The sheriff, however, was equally ob- 
stinate, nor could the other budge his 
resolution. 

“ No, sir,” he said at the end of an 
hour’s talk, “his money would burn 
my hands. As you say, I’m the sworn 
servant of the people, an’ as I’m not 
equal_ to my duty, but one thing re- 
mains.” He consulted his watch. 
* Half after three—just time to change 
an’ catch the west-bound freight at 
Williamette. Will you hitch me the 
roan mare? ” ; 

The mare was tied to the snubbing- 
post long before the sheriff finished 
dressing; indeed, he was just getting a 
“half Nelson ” on his collar when Milly 
came down-stairs and spoke to the cow- 
puncher. Her voice easily penetrated 
the thin board partition, and a large 
knot-hole against the edge of his mirror 
gave the sheriff a view of her face. 

* Please,” she said, “ won’t you go?” 

“ An’ do you out of that silk party 
dress?” 

The partition vibrated to Walton’s 
hearty laugh; then came a sob, and the 
sheriff saw the tears brimming large 
and full in his daughter’s eyes, 

“JT was thinking—of that,” she 
sobbed. “ So—heartless, but—I didn’t 
think!” 

“?Course you didn’t. There, there! 
Don’t cry!” 

The hand that slipped out to take 
hers somehow missed its aim and slid 
around her waist, and—she did not 
draw back. Nay, her head lowered, and 
she cried upon his shoulder. Gasping, 
the sheriff lost his advantage over the 
collar. Here was a complication! His 
mind refused to deal with it until he 
caught a glimpse of Milly’s face; then 
back rolled the mists of more than 
twenty years, and he saw his dead wife 
as she had looked when he asked a cer- 
tain question. He deliberately fumbled 
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the lateh before stepping out into the 
kitchen. 

“ Going up to see the Governor,” he 
said, answering Milly’s question. “ ll 
be back on the midnight train.” To 
which, looking at Walton, he added 
with a touch of grim humor: “I s’pose 
there’s no hope of you escaping? ” 

“ Nary!” the other grinned. 


VI. 


On that particular evening the pri- 
vate sanctum of the Governor of Mon- 
tana bore such a close resemblance to 
a toy-shop that the chief executive, a 
grizzled old-timer, ordered his visitor to 
be shown into a room that should be 
more in case with the State’s dignity. 
But on recognizing the sheriff, he led 
him back into the heart of the season- 
able disorder. 

“ You have brats of your own, Jack,” 
he said, accosting the sheriff by the 
familiar title of the early days; “ but 
you won’t get all that’s in it till Milly 
makes you a grandfather. How is she? 
And what are you doing away from 
home on Christmas Eve?” 

He whistled, and his grizzled brows 
drew down when the sheriff told of the 
grim risk Milly had run, but his eye 
twinkled at the close of the story. 

“ So the scapegrace refuses to run for 
it,” he laughed. “ Well, I don’t blame 
him; as for Milly—takes a little after 
her mother, doesn’t she, Jack? You 
made a pretty quick business of it your- 
self, if memory serves me. Now about 
this business of resigning—you are 
taking altogether too serious a view of 
it. Anxiety has knocked your nerve, 
and small wonder. Just ease up a bit 
till you get your grip again.” 

The sheriff was not quite convinced. 
He shook his head dubiously. 

* Look at it straight,” the Governor 
went on. “Ifa jury of traders had got 
the boy just after he shattered the 
manager’s dignity, he might have been 
punished to the limit, but now the af- 
fair is regarded pretty much in the light 
of a good joke. Why, the manager told 
it on himself in a New York club the 
other day. He wouldn’t sell the expe- 
rience for five thousand. Of course it 
would have simplified matters if Walton 
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had turned Masters over to you, but I 
like him the better for not doing it, and 
in the long run it may prove that he 
acted for the best. Reddick was always 
the worst of the two, in my opinion, and 
his shrift. will be short when Bat 
reaches Mexico. And then Masters is 
pretty sure to run up against something 
down there, and so we'll be rid of them 
both. But let us have no more talk of 
resignation. You’ve no need to shirk 
your duty, either. You can arrest Wal- 
ton, then subpeena a cattle jury, and 
the fine theyll give him won’t knock 
much of a hole in the manager’s thou- 
sand.” 

“ Look here ” the sheriff began. 

“ Just so,” the Governor interrupted, 
“but if things are as you think they 
are—don’t you suppose the young folks 
would like a little to start housekeep- 
ing on? Besides ”—he paused and sur- 
veyed the sheriff with a twinkling eye— 
“you wouldn’t begrudge that Easterner 
the chance of telling another on him- 
self? Shut up; sir! This case is closed. 
We have just time to slip out and buy 
that doll and dress before the train 
pulls out.” 

Though it was midnight when the 
roan mare pulled up to the snubbing- 
post, Milly came running out to greet 
the sheriff. Her arms were about his 
neck before he had half finished his 
news,-and for a minute thereafter he 
stood in imminent danger of suffoca- 
tion. Fathers there are who would have 
accepted the cow-puncher’s offer to 
stable the horse, but out of a considera- 
tion that had its roots in the long past 
the sheriff refused. 

Coming in from the stable he saw 
enough to justify his refusal. 

It was not his fault that he saw; Millv 
had forgotten to pull down the blinds. 
She was standing on a chair by the 
Christmas tree that the cow-puncher 
had set up the day before, and had just 
finished hanging the big wax doll to the 
topmost bough. The cow-puncher was 
handing her the bolt of silk. 

“ Just enough for a wedding-dress,” 
he said. 

If the sheriff did not hear the words, 
he saw the look that accompanied them, 
and 

He considerately turned his back. 





The Grand Circuit in 1904, 


BY JOSEPH FREEMAN MARSTE1 


AFTER THREE YEARS OF EXPERIMENT AND EVOLUTION, 


THE 


SPORT OF TROTTING AND PACING SEEMS TO HAVE BEGUN A 


NEW AND HIGHLY PROSPEROUS ERA IN 


THE UNITED STATES— 


THE EXTENSION OF THE GRAND CIRCUIT TO NEW YORK, AND 


THE CHANGES IN 





OR the last three 
seasons, the sport 
of light harness 
racing—that _ is, 
trotting and pa- 
cing—has been in 
an experimental 
or evolutionary 
stage in the Uni- 
ted States. The 

present year, however, has probably wit- 

nessed the culmination of these experi- 
ments, and it is to be hoped that next 

year will see the sport settled upon a 

firm and thoroughly tested basis. 

The attempt to introduce and popu- 








MAJOR DELMAR. 


THE SYSTEM OF HEATS. 


larize light harness racing in some of 
the large cities of the country, notably 
New York, has been responsible to a 
great extent for the unsettled condi- 
tions which have recently marked trot- 
ting and pacing. About a dozen of the 
leading American cities—New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, New Or- 
leans, Cincinnati, Memphis, Louisville, 
Nashville, Washington, and San Fran- 
cisco—are the homes of thoroughbred 
racing, which is practically unknown to 
the rest of the country. 

With the light harness horse, how- 
ever, it is a different story. There are, 
indeed, certain large cities in the Uni- 
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THE EMPIRE CITY TRACK, AT YONKERS, ONE OF THE WO METROPOLITAN RACE-COURSES AT WHICH 
GRAND CIRCUIT MEETINGS ARE NOW HELD. 


From a photograph by Hemment, 


New York, 
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What is the rea- 








son for the wide- 
spread popularity’ 
of the light harness 
horse, as compared 
with the limited 
scope of the thor- 
oughbred? This 
question is not 
difficult to answer. 
The thoroughbred 
is bred only for 
speed, and is use- 
less for other than 
track purposes. 
The trotter or pa- 
cer, on the other 
hand, makes a per- 
fect road horse. 
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DARIEL, THE CHAMPION PACING MARE OF 


ted States where trotting and pacing 
have a firm hold—notably Boston, 
Providence, Detroit, Hartford, Syra- 
cuse, Columbus, Indianapolis, Cleve- 


land, Buffalo, Lexington, Memphis, and 
Cincinnati, the two last-named being 
interested in both branches of the sport 


of kings. It is in the small towns and 
villages, however, that the trotter and 
the pacer are supreme. Indeed, there 
is scarcely a corner of the United States 
where they are not bred and raced. 


Dillon would make 
as useful a horse 
on the road as on the track. Africander 
or McChesney, on the other hand, would 
be of little use aside from racing pur- 
poses. 


THE WORLD. 


THE CIRCUIT COMES TO NEW YORK. 


The effort to popularize trotting and 
pacing in some of the large cities, where 
running races have a strong hold, has 
been at least partly successful. Take, 
for example, the case of New York. 
Here the thoroughbred reigns supreme. 

For the last three 





years, the Grand 











Circuit, which al- 
lots the dates for 
the important trot- 
ting meetings, has 
assigned two weeks 
to the metropolis. 
Meetings have been 
held at Empire 
City, in the north- 
ern suburbs of 
New York, and at 
Brighton Beach, in 
Brooklyn, at which 
the richest purses 
on the Grand Cir- 
cuit have been of- 
fered. The result 
has been to at- 

















TIVERTON, WINNER OF THE CHARTER OAK STAKE AT HARTFORD AND OF 
THE OHIO STAKE AT CINCINNATI, 


tract the best light 
harness horses in 
training. The dates 
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chosen have been 





when the thor- 
oughbreds were 
racing at Saratoga, 
and there were no 
local counter-at- 
tractions. 

These meetings 
have given New 
Yorkers a chance 
to become ac- 
quainted with light 
harness racing. 
The management 
has spared no ex- 
pense to make the 
programs attrac- 
tive, and the gate 
receipts have been 














larger than expect- 








ed. The’ trotter 


and the pacer have 
secured a footing in the great strong- 
hold of the American thoroughbred, 
and it is safe to predict that the ground 
thus gained will not be lost. 

The introduction of trotting and 


pacing in cities where running races 
have held full sway has brought up 
some knotty problems for solution. 


CHANGES IN THE HEAT SYSTEM. 
live years ago, all light harness races 
were decided by the best three in five 
heats, and it was 


SWEET MARIE, THE CHAMPION STAKE TROTTER OF 1904, 


who were accustomed to seeing running 
races decided in a single dash did not 
care for a sport which required so many 
heats to determine the winner. 

On the other hand, the dyed-in-the- 
wool trotting enthusiast looked with 
high disfavor on any proposition to 
lessen the number of heats. The result 
was a variety of experiments which 
chiefly served to disgust the conserva- 
tives without effecting the purpose of 
the innovators. 





not unusual for a 





single race to re- 
quire from six to 
ten heats before 
any one horse 
could win three 
times. Three races 
were all that could 
be held in an after- 
noon, and _ unde- 
cided races were 
often carried over 
to the following 
day. When _ the 
trotter and the pa- 
cer came into com- 
petition with the 
runner it became 
evident that the 














old three-in-five 








system must be 
curtailed. People 


PRINCE ALERT, THE FAMOUS HOPPLED PACER, WITH JACK CURRY HOLDING 


THE REINS. 
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At the Brighton 


plished, and it is 





Beach meeting of 
1903, a system of 
“novelty” races 
was tried. These 
contests were in 
three heats, first 
money being 
awarded to the 
heat-winner mak- 
ing the fastest 
time. Horsemen 
and public alike 
frowned upon this 
experiment. 

This year dash 
races were tried— 
that is, single-heat 
races over dis- 
tances of ground 
which varied from 
half a mile to 
a mile and a half. 
The idea was bor- 
rowed from the 





probable that all 
the tracks finished 
with a balance on 
the right side of 
the ledger. 

Ten tracks made 
up the circuit. 
There was no meet- 
ing at Cleveland, 
owing to local re- 
strictions against 
poolselling. It was 
the first time in 
more than a decade 
that the Grand 
Circuit horses were 
not seen on the fa- 
mous Glenville 
track. No other 
city made applica- 
tion for the Cleve- 
land dates, so the 
circuit was started 
one week later than 











running turf, on 





usual, and a jump 





HAMLIN, THE 


the ground that “© * 
metropolitan race- 
goers want short, 
sharp contests, affording quick action in 
the betting ring; but these dash races 
proved a complete failure, and made the 
meetings where a large number of them 
were carded the poorest seen in years. 

It remained for the management of 
the Empire City track to evolve a plan 
which bids fair to become universal next 
vear on the Grand Circuit. It is a 
happy medium between the three-in-five 
heat system and the dash. It provides 
for races of the best two in three heats, 
with all horses save heat-winners sent 
to the stable at the end of the third 
heat. This scheme was thoroughly 
tested this year throughout the Grand 
Circuit, and received nothing but com- 
mendation from horsemen and _ race- 
goers alike. 


THE SUCCESSFUL SEASON OF 1904. 


Although it was a year of experi- 
ments, some of which resulted poorly, 
the season of 1904 was not unprofit- 
able or unsuccessful for the Grand Cir- 
cuit. Some of the best sport in years 
was witnessed at the different meetings, 
many record performances were accom- 


DEAN 
TROTTING-HORSE FRATERNITY. 
From a photograph by Russell, Palm Beach, Florida, 


OF THE AMERICAN 


was made from De- 
troit to Buffalo. 
On the other hand, 
Memphis, which has hitherto been in- 
dependent, held a meeting this year 
under Grand Circuit auspices. 

The circuit opened at Detroit on July 
25. The features of this meeting were 
the classic Merchants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Stake, worth ten thousand dollars, 
for 2:24 class trotters, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Stake, worth five 
thousand dollars, for 2:24 class pacers. 
Ed Geers, the veteran trainer and dri- 
ver, captured both these events—a feat 
never accomplished before—the former 
with Stanley Dillon and the latter with 
Baron Grattan. One of the features of 
the Detroit meeting was the attempt 
made by Lou Dillon, the champion 
trotter of the world, to beat the track 
record—?2 :05—held by Cresceus. C. K. 
G. Billings, the owner of the famous 
mare, held the reins over the trotting 
queen. She failed to lower the mark, 
trotting in 2:054: Two days later Lou 
Dillon trotted a mile in 2:04, to sulky, 
driven by Millard Sanders. 

The meeting at Buffalo, which fol- 
lowed Detroit, was the best ever held at 
Kenilworth Park. The victory of 
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Sweet Marie over Tiverton 
and John Taylor, in the 
Electric City Stake, for 2:11 
trotters, was the sensation 
of the meeting. Prince 
Alert, the famous hoppled 
pacer, on August 4, driven 
by Jack Curry, stepped a 
mile in 2:014 in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to beat 
1:594. In the Lroquois Ho- 
tel Stake, for 2:14 pacers, 
Baron Grattan, the winner 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Stake at Detroit, was 
beaten by Black Hal. 








IN NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 

Two weeks of Grand Cir- 
cuit racing started in New 
York on August 8. The 
opening week was at the 
Empire City track, at Yonk- 
ers, with a change of scene 
to the seaside course at 
Brighton Beach for the sec- 
ond week. There was plenty 
of good sport at both meet- 
ings, although the atten- . 
dance was light. The chief 
events were rich stakes— 
the Knickerbocker and the 
Long Island—each worth 
ten thousand dollars, for 
2:14 class trotters. In each 
of these Sweet Marie scored 
a decisive and impressive 
victory over a_ high-class 
field. The fleet mare won 
the Knickerbocker in two 
straight heats. In the Long 
Island three ‘heats were re- 
quired, as Sweet Marie and 
Aristo trotted “dead” in 
the second heat. 

During the Empire City 
meeting, Prince Alert gave 
a wonderful performance 
when he paced a mile in 
2:004 without the aid of a 
pace-maker. This has been 
excelled only once—when 
Star Pointer paced a mile 
in 1:593, at Philadelphia, 
some years ago, without 
pace. On the last day of 
the meeting Alta McDonald 


A GOOD TROTTING RACE AT THE BRIGHTON BEACH TRACK—A LARGE FIELD OF TROTTERS ENTERING THE HOME-STRETCH. 
From a photograph ly Hemment, New York. 
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drove Major Delmar, the famous trot- 
ting gelding, a mile in 2:024 without 
the use of a wind-shield. At the 
Brighton Beach meeting Prince Alert 
started to beat 1:594, but did no better 
than 2:02. 

The venue of the Grand Circuit shift- 
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Sweet Marie and Direct View came 
together in the Ponkapog Stake, for 
2:14 trotters, and five heats were trot- 
ted before the mare triumphed. This 
was another of the finest struggles of 
the Grand Cireuit. On the last day of 
the meeting both Prince Alert and 






































ED GEERS, THE VETERAN TRAINER AND DRIVER, WITH STANLEY DILLON AND BARON GRATTAN, WINNERS 
OF THE TWO CHIEF RACES AT THIS YEAR’S GRAND CIRCUIT MEETING IN DETROIT. 


ed on August 22 to Boston, where five 
days of first-class sport were furnished 


at the Readville track. Record attend- 
ance and great enthusiasm marked this 
meeting. The trotter and the pacer had 
reached home soil once more, and 
horses and drivers seemed to enjoy the 
hearty welcome extended after two 
weeks of racing in the headquarters of 
the thoroughbred. 

The featurerof the meeting at Read- 
ville was the contest for the Massachu- 
setts Stake, for 2:10 trotters, worth 
fifteen thousand dollars, the richest 
purse of the year. It brought out the 
highest-class field of the season, and 
produced a most stubbornly contested 
race. Five heats were needed to de- 
cide the winner, with the issue between 
Consuela S., Dr. Strong, George G., and 
The Roman. The mare finally annexed 
the rich prize for James Butler. 


Major Delmar made trials against time. 
Prince Alert paced the fastest mile of 
the season—1:593—while Major Del- 
mar stepped a mile in 2:02. 


THE MEETING AT PROVIDENCE. 


From Boston to Providence, the 
scene of the sixth Grand Circuit meet- 
ing, was only a short jump for the cir- 
cuit followers. The races at Narragan- 
sett Park opened on August 29. Here, 
too, trotters and pacers are in great 
favor with the public. 

There was much brilliant racing at 
the Providence meeting, but everything 
else pales into insignificance when com- 
pared with the contest for the Roger 
Williams Stake, worth five thousand 
dollars, for 2:12 trotters. This brought 
together Sweet Marie, the unbeaten 
champion of the season, and Consuela 
S., winner of the rich Massachusetts 
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Stake, and like- 





wise unbeaten to 
date. The race 
was one of the 
fastest five-heat 
contests on record. 
In two rattling 
heats Tiverton 
was first past the 
wire, with Con- 
suela S. a_ close 
second, and Sweet 
Marie third. The 
next two heats 
proved a_ battle 
royal between 
Sweet Marie and 
Tiverton, with the 
mare winning 











both, while Con- 











suela S. was rested 
and prepared for 
the final test. The 
fifth and last heat was a fieree three- 
horse race with Sweet Marie the winner, 
Consuela 8S. second, and Tiverton third. 
It was a most sensational contest, and 


one to be long remembered by those who 
were fortunate enough to see it. 

John M., the property of 
Smathers, won the Park Brew 
for 2:09 pacers, beating Gallagher and 


KE. E. 
Stake, 


King Direct. A feature of the meet- 


CONSUELA S., WINNER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STAKE AT READVILLE, WITH 
CHARLIE DE RYDER DRIVING, 


ing was the performance of Dariel, a 

bay mare by Alcander, who, driven by 

Alta McDonald, paced a mile in 2:023, 

lowering the record for pacing mares. 
‘AT CHARTER OAK PARK. 

For beauty and completeness no 
American race-course equals Charter 
Oak Park, at Hartford, where the 
seventh meeting of the Grand Circuit 

opened on Septem- 





her 5. Here, too, 








is a public famous 
for its love of 
the light harness 
horse, and large 
crowds attended 
the meeting. 

The feature 
event was the 
Charter Oak 
Stake, for 2:09 
trotters, decided 
in three heats. It 
proved a Waterloo 
for Sweet Marie, 
who suffered the 
first defeat of the 
season. Dr. Strong 
took the first heat, 














and Tiverton cap- 





JOHN M., THE CHAMPION STAKE PACER OF THE YEAR, WITH GEORGE SPEAR 


DRIVING. 


tured the déther 
two; Sweet Marie 
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could do no better than to finish second 
in the first heat. 


THE FINAL MEETINGS IN THE WEST. 
The meetings at Columbus, Cincin- 

nati, and Memphis brought the Grand 

Circuit of 1904 to a close. These meet- 
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went to Lexington for the annual meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Trotting Horse 
Breeders’ Association, which is one of 
the classic fixtures of the year, but is not 
conducted under Grand Circuit man- 
agement. Here was decided, on October 
5, the historic Transvlvania Stake, 




































































JAMES BUTLER, OWNER OF EAST VIEW FARM, 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE TWO GRAND CIRCUIT 
TRACKS NEAR NEW YORK. 


From a photograph by Marceau, Los Angeles. 


ings were all well attended, and high- 
grade sport was provided. The meeting 
at Columbus furnished no special feat- 
ures, but the five days of racing were 
voted the best ever witnessed in the 
capital of the Buckeye State. At Cin- 
cinnati, the scene of action was at beau- 
tiful Oakley Park, the feature race be- 
ing the Ohio Stake, worth five thousand 
dollars, for 2:09 class trotters. In this 
event Tiverton took down the purse in 
three straight heats. 

During the Cincinnati meeting, Ma- 
jor Delmar trotted a mile in 2:024, 
again equaling the world’s record with- 
out a wind-shield. The attendance was 
double that of any previous Grand 
Circuit meeting held at Oakley Park. 

From Cincinnati the circuit followers 


DANIEL J. CAMPAU, HEAD OF THE DETROIT 
DRIVING CLUB, AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
GRAND CIRCUIT. 

From a photograph by Hayes, Detroit. 


worth five thousand dollars, for 2:12 


class trotters. All who witnessed this 
race describe it as the greatest light 
harness contest in history. It devel- 
oped into a fierce duel between Sweet 
Marie and Tiverton. The gelding cap- 
tured the first two heats, but was un- 
equal to further effort, and the mare 
won the next three and the race. 

Here, too, was decided the classic 
Kentucky Futurity, worth twenty-one 
thousand dollars, the Derby of the trot- 
ting turf, a race which annually brings 
together the greatest three-year-old 
trotters in the country. This year’s con- 
test was a strenuous five-heat struggle 
between Grace Bond and Alta Ax- 
worthy. It proved the fastest race ever 
trotted by three-year-olds, no less than 
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STANLEY DILLON, WITH ED GEERS DRIVING, WINNING THE THIRD HEAT OF THE MERCHANTS’ AND 
" MANUFACTURERS’ STAKE AT DETROIT. 


three world’s records being broken by 
the winner, Grace Bond. 

At Lexington, on October 8, Major 
Delmar trotted a mile without a wind- 
shield in 2:01. 


This clipped half a 
second from the world’s trotting 
record—?2 :024, held jointly by Cresceus 
and Major Delmar. It made the son of 
Delmar the champion trotter of the 
world, barring Lou Dillon, 1:583, a 
record made with the aid of a wind- 
shield and not recognized as official. 
There was, however, more to come. 
At the Memphis meeting, which closed 
the Grand Circuit, the famous gelding 
accomplished two more sensational 
feats. In the race for the Memphis 
Gold Cup, on October 17, Major Delmar 
met and defeated Lou Dillon in decisive 
fashion. The two owners, E. E. Sma- 
thers and C. K. G. Billings, held the 
reins, and the victory of the former 
made him outright owner of the trophy. 
The climax of the year, however, 
came on October 24, when Major Del- 
mar trotted a mile in 2:014 without a 
wind-shield. This feat proclaimed the 
gelding the champion trotter of the 
world beyond dispute. Major Delmar 
trotted no less than nine miles in 1904, 
without a wind-shield, in 2:03 or bet- 
ter—an achievement unequaled in turf 
history. Cresceus, the former trotting 
king, could never do better than 2:024, 
and reached that figure only once. Ma- 


jor Delmar, in a single season, equaled 
it four times and beat it twice. 

THE MEN WHO CONTROL THE CIRCUIT. 

The present year has witnessed ‘sev- 
eral improvements in the management 
of the Grand Circuit. An important 
innovation was the appointment of a 
presiding judge, who officiated at all 
the meetings. Heretofore there have 
been different judges in the official 
stand at each meeting. The advantage 
of the new system is seen at a glance. 

The men who control and manage the 
Grand Circuit are all influential busi- 
ness men. Its president is Daniel J. 
Campau, head of the Detroit Driving 
Club, who is also well known in Michi- 
gan politics. James Butler, the presi- 
dent of the Empire City Trotting 
Club and the New York Trotting As- 
sociation, is responsible for bringing 
the Grand Circuit to New York. Mr. 
Butler owns a famous breeding estab- 
lishment at East View, near Tarrytown, 
and campaigns a large stable. 

C. J. Hamlin, the owner of Village 
Farm, at East Aurora, in western New 
York, where The Abbot was bred, is 
known as the “ father of the Grand Cir- 
cuit.” Mr. Hamlin has devoted a long 
and useful life to the breeding of trot- 
ters and pacers, and has done a great 
deal to place the light harness turf on 
the firm pedestal it occupies to-day. 





Americans Whom Ox ‘ford Has Honored. 


BY HARRY 


PROFESSOR OF 


THE GENEROUS RECOGNITION 


SPLENDID OF 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE AND ART, 
AMERICANS WHO HAVE’ BEEN MADE 


AND LETTERS—EMINENT 


HONORARY GRADUATES OF OXFORD, 
TO HOWELLS AND SARGENT. 


EVERETT 


HE foreign visitor who is shown 
about Oxford by one of the local 
guides usually feels that he is expected 
to be particularly impressed by the 
Sheldonian Theater. When the guide 
says, “And this is the Sheldonian 
Theater!” he says it with a departure 
from his ordinary singsong note, and he 
watches you to see whether you appre- 
ciate the academic sanctity of the place 
to which you have been led. 
The Shel- 


Very possibly you do not. 
donian is, to be sure, a handsome build- 
ing, surmounted by a sightly cupola. 


Within, it contains a large hall with 
galleries and a fine painted ceiling. You 
are told that the theater was built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, who was also the 
architect of the great St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London, and that Archbishop 
Sheldon paid the cost of its erection. 
But to the eye of the visitor, there is 
little about it that justifies the guide’s 
incipient emotion. It is only some two 
hundred and thirty-five years old, 
which is decidedly new, as age is reck- 
oned in Oxford. It will seat three thou- 
sand people by close packing, yet this 
is not a matter for special comment. 
Merely as a university building, the 
Sheldonian would hardly rivet one’s 
attention. 

Yet to an Englishman, and, in fact, 
to any member of the English-speaking 
nations, this place possesses an un- 
doubted fascination. It is here that the 
oldest and most splendid university of 
Great Britain sets the seal of its recog- 
nition upon high achievement in every 
department of human activity, by con- 
ferring, amid impressive academic 


THURS 
LATIN AT 
THAT 
THE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES HAS ACCORDED TO 


TON PECK, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE OLDEST AND MOST 


IN SCHOLARSHIP 


FROM PRESCOTT AND 


pageantry, those degrees which are not 
won by formal learning and formal ex- 
aminations, but by the more exacting 
tests of life. The honorary degrees of 
Oxford are given to princes, statesmen, 
soldiers, artists, scholars, theologians, 
diplomats, and men of letters or of 
science; and to receive this high dis- 
tinction means that the recipient in his 
own sphere of effort has attained to an 
eminence which is more than local or 
even national. 


COMMEMORATION DAY AT OXFORD. 

And so, once a year, on Commemora- 
tion Day, the vice-chancellor of the 
university—or sometimes the chancel- 
lor himself—leads a procession, gor- 
geous with silk, velvet, and ermine, and 
flaming with scarlet, into the Sheldo- 
nian, where, in the presence of a great 
body of representative English men and 
English women, the honor of admission 
to the Oxford doctorate is bestowed 
upon such men of distinction as have 
been selected by the university author- 
ities after long consideration of their 
claims. 

Commemoration Day is not like the 
Commencement Day of an American 
college. Officially, the undergraduate 
students have no part in it. The de- 
grees which they receive when they 
complete their course of study are not 
awarded at this time, nor in the Shel- 
donian, but in a building known as Con- 
vocation House. There each graduate 
kneels before the vice-chancellor as if 
rendering homage to him, while the 
proctor wanders up and down. the 
house so that any one who wishes to 
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object may do so by plucking the proc- 
tor’s sleeve—whence the Oxford slang 
word “ plucked,” as applied to a candi- 
date who fails in getting a degree. But 
if no objection is made, the degree is 
conferred by the vice-chancellor in a 
Latin formula which has descended 
from the Middle Ages. 

But Commemoration Day has noth- 
ing to do with the ordinary work of 
the university. The name, and its other 
name, Eneenia, give one a clue to the 
origin of the ceremony. It is a day 
set apart by custom for the commemo- 
ration of “founders,” or those who have 
rendered great benefits to the univer- 
sity. Before the Sheldonian Theater 
was built, this ceremony was held in 
St. Mary’s Church, which was founded 
in 1320, or nearly six hundred years 
ago. The general nature of the exer- 
cises has not varied greatly in all that 
time, with one exception, to be noted 
later. There is first of all a Latin ora- 


tion, read by the vice-chancellor—or 
by the chancellor if he be present; and 
then the public orator—usually a dis- 


tinguished classical scholar—presents 
the candidates for any honorary de- 
grees, describing in ornate Latin phrases 
the special achievements of each one. 
The vice-chancellor addresses them 
severally with some neat compliment or 
witty turn of speech—carefully pre- 
pared in advance—and then admits 
them to the doctorate of the university 
of Oxford. 

After this, there are recited the prize 
compositions of the year—the Newdi- 
gate Prize, for English verse, is now the 
most valued—and finally an essay may 
be read by some accomplished member 
of the university. While the procession 
is entering the theater, and at intervals 
during the ceremonial, the strains of a 
great organ fill the place with majestic 
melody. 


A STRANGE MEDIEVAL CUSTOM. 


In the Middle Ages, and so long as the 
Encenia was held in St. Mary’s Church, 
a most bizarre and curious custom was 
tolerated as a part of the traditional ex- 
ercises. Every year a student, partly 
disguised as a medieval jester, took his 
stand among the spectators, and at will 
broke in upon the solemn dignity of the 
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occasion with jokes directed not only at 
the officials of the university, but at the 
guests who were there to receive its 
honorary degrees. To this personage, 
who was styled terrae filius, “a son of 
earth,” an incredible degree of license 
was permitted.. He interrupted the 
speeches, mimicked or parodied the 
addresses, cracked jokes at the expense 
of unpopular “dons,” and in general 
made a mock of everybody and every- 
thing, to the huge delight of the stu- 
dent body and the proportionate dis- 
gust of their elders. 

Just why the terrae filius was ever al- 
lowed to do this, no one can satisfac- 
torily explain, except by referring the 
custom to that strange medieval taste 
which so often mingled the solemn with 
the ludicrous, and which regarded 
clowns and minstrels as appropriate at- 
tendants at a funeral. Possibly, like the 
slave in the chariot of the Roman con- 
queror, or the skeleton at the banquets 
of the Egyptian kings, the terrae filius 
was supposed to remind the new Ox- 
ford doctors that even they were only 
mortals and must not feel too much 
elated by their honors. At any rate, 
the custom endured for centuries, 
and only once was the terrae filius 
interfered with. On this occasion, rely- 
ing upon past impunity, he went too far 
in his peculiar style of wit, and became 
scandalous and indecent, so that the 
patience of the authorities gave way, 
and the offender was summarily ex- 
pelled from Oxford. 


THE “RAGGING” IN THE GALLERY. 


Since the Sheldonian Theater became 
the scene of the Encenia, the place of 
the terrae filius has been taken to some 
extent by the whole student body, or 
rather by those who happen to be in Ox- 
ford at the time, and who can find seats 
in the upper gallery. There they have 
constituted themselves, as it were, a 
body of critics of the proceedings, and 
their criticisms are expressed in the 
coolest and most impertinent, and often 
the drollest fashion. They chaff the 
vice-chancellor, comment in loud, carry- 
ing voices upon the various persons 
present, cheer such of the invited 
guests as are popular, gibe at others, 
and in general dominate the ceremony. 





AMERICANS WHOM OXFORD HAS HONORED. 


The best account of this phase of an 
Oxford Commemoration Day is to be 
found in Richard Harding Davis’ read- 
able book, “ Our English Cousins.” He 
has described the “ragging” vividly 
and with abundant humor—the mock 
earnestness of the young men, their 
serious air, the anxiety with which they 
urge the vice-chancellor to speak 
louder and not to be shy, their fear 
lest he may have “ cribbed ” his Latin, 
and their suggestion to the organist 
that he should stop playing Chopin and 
give them “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay” or 
“The Old Kent Road.” Likewise Mr. 
Davis tells how a portly professor from 
the University of Dublin was promptly 
christened “the best Dublin Stout,” 
while a dusky Hindu prince was asked: 
“ Now, sir, have you used Pears’ soap? ” 


THE HUMBLING OF THE MIGHTY. 


No one is too great to be spared. 
When the Duke of Wellington was 
prime minister of England, he was also 
chancellor of Oxford, and came down to 
preside at Commemoration. 


It is sel- 
dom that the chancellor appears, for the 
Oxford theory is that he is too exalted 
a personage to be visible at the usual 
function. The duke appeared, how- 
ever, and read a Latin speech that had 
been prepared for him, and of which he 
probably did not understand a sentence. 
He was not only prime minister and 
chancellor, but the conqueror of Na- 
poleon, and the greatest man in all Brit- 
ain; yet the scapegrace students did not 
spare even him, but roared at his pro- 
nunciation and corrected it in chorus 
whenever he stumbled over a word. Mr. 
Davis, after witnessing a like scene, 
wrote of it in this way: 

I suppose no such scene is reproduced in any 
other country. It is almost impossible to believe 
that such a situation exists out of one of Mr. Gil- 
bert’s operas. The head of the greatest university 
of the world, surrounded by the leading”men of it 
and other universities, and those men highest in 
art or literature or statesmanship, and each of 
them in turn at the mercy of a hundred boys not 
yet of age, literally trembling before them, and 
finding the honor to which they have looked for- 
ward turned into a penance and a nightmare. One 
undergraduate explained it partly by saying that 
there were some men who came to Oxford to re- 
ceive degrees who thought they were conferring 
rather than receiving honor, and it is for their 
especial benefit that the ragging is intended. 

“Tt puts them in their place,” as one boy said 
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gravely. “They may be big men up in London, 
but it is just as well they should know we don’t 
think so much of them here.” 


The very stormiest Commemoration 
Day of which there is any record in the 
last hundred years was that on which 
the honorary degree of D. C. L.—doctor 
of civil law—was conferred upon the 
American diplomat and scholar, Ed- 
ward Everett. This was in 1843, at 
which time Mr. Everett was minister of 
the United States to Great Britain. In 
those days Oxford was far more Tory 
and High Church in its sentiment than 
it is to-day. Mr. Everett was a Unita- 
rian; and after it had become known 
that he was to receive the degree, a 
large number of members of the uni- 
versity decided to make a demonstra- 
tion against him. This proceeding was 
complicated by another movement on 
the part of the undergraduates, who 
nursed a deadly hatred against Dr. 
Jelf, a proctor in that year, who had 
made himself hated because of his se- 
verity in putting down and punishing 
student pranks. 

The result was that when the pro- 
cession entered the Sheldonian, such a 
tempest of hoots, groans, yells, and 
hisses arose as to make everything else 
absolutely inaudible. Not a word of 
the orations could be heard, and when 
Mr. Everett was presented in his red 
gown the tumult reached a climax. Not 
for a single moment during the whole 
ceremony did the din subside, and at 
the end of an hour the vice-chancellor 
had to put an end to the exercises. 


CORDIAL GREETINGS FOR AMERICANS. 


Most Americans, however, have fared 
better, and have been received with cor- 
dial cheers. Not many representatives 
of the United States were honored by 
Oxford before the middle of the last 
century, and the rarity of their selec- 
tion made the compliment, when given, 
all the more grateful to its recipients. 
Prescott, the historian, recognized this 
when he obtained the Oxford degree of 
Litt. D.—doctor of letters—in 1850. 
Many American colleges had given him 
honorary degrees; but when he had 
been recognized by Oxford he wrote to 
an American friend, “ Now I feel that I 
am a real doctor.” 
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Of late the growing friendship be- 
tween England and the United States, 
and the somewhat reluctant admission 
by Englishmen that Americans are 
actually achieving great results not only 
in material things but in scholarship 
and letters, have led Oxford to be gen- 
erous in its award to our distinguished 
countrymen. Since 1886, barely a year 
has passed without the presence on 
Commemoration Day of at least one 
prominent American as the guest of 
the university. In this period of eigh- 
teen years almost every department of 
our public and private life has been 
honored in the person of some conspic- 
uous representative. 

Among the honorary doctors, we find 
statesmanship represented by Thomas 
F. Bayard, who was made a D. C. L. in 
1896, by Joseph H. Choate and Andrew 
D. White, both of them in 1902; the- 
ology, in the persons of Bishop Doane 
of Albany (1891), Bishop Potter (1892), 
Dean Hoffman (1896), Bishop Perry 
of Iowa (1888), Bishop Whipple of 
Minnesota (1899), Dr. Morgan Dix 


(1900), and Dr. Briggs (1901). Amer- 
ican achievement in pure science has 


been recognized by Oxford in de- 
grees conferred upon Professor Asa 
Gray, the distinguished botanist of 
Harvard (1887), and Professor Simon 
Newcomb, the astronomer, in 1899. 
Medicine and its collateral subjects are 
represented in the list of Oxford’s 
American doctors by Dr. John 8. Bill- 
ings of the War Department, and by 
Professor C. 8. Minot, the eminent his- 
tologist of Harvard; mental science by 
Professor Baldwin of Princeton (1900) ; 
chemistry by Professor C. F. Chandler 
of Columbia (1900); linguistic science 
by Professor W. W. Goodwin of Har- 
vard (1890), by Professor Francis A. 
March of Lafayette College (1896), by 
Dr. Francis Brown of the Union Semi- 
nary (1901), and by Professor A. F. 
West of Princeton (1902); the fine arts 
by W. W. Story, the sculptor (1887), 
and Dr. Charles Eliot Norton (1900). 
When Captain Mahan, in 1894, came 
forward in his scarlet robe to receive 
the degree of D. C. L., not only the stu- 
dents in the gallery but the entire as- 
semblage burst out into tumultuous ap- 
plause in honor of the American sailor 
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who had explained to England the true 
significance of her own naval power. 
American journalism was honored by 
Oxford in 1897 when the same degree 
was given to E. L. Godkin of the New 
York Hvening Post; and the librarian’s 
profession received recognition when 
Dr. J. H. Canfield of Columbia was 
made a doctor of letters in 1902. 


AMERICANS AT THE LAST ENCAENIA. 


Finally, American literature of late 
years has furnished two eminent names 
to the Oxford list—that of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, who was made a D. C. L. 
in 1886, and that of William Dean 
Howells, who became an Oxford doctor 
of letters in June of the present year. 
When Dr. Holmes came forward to re- 
ceive his degree, the irrepressible under- 
graduates in the gallery cried out, “ Did 
you come up in the One Hoss Shay?” 
And with characteristic British ignor- 
ance of the distance between Massachu- 
setts and Virginia, they lowered a huge 
poster displaying an advertisement of 
Richmond Gem Cigarettes! 

Mr. Howells is the latest among 
Americans to receive this coveted honor. 
Although not himself a graduate of any 
college or university, he had already 
been made a master of arts by Yale and 
Harvard, in recognition of the fact that 
like many of the Athenians of old he 
had received the full measure of all that 
the highest culture can give through his 
intimate association with the cultivated 
and through his sane and sympathetic 
study of human life. In presenting Mr. 
Howells for the doctorate at Oxford, 
the public orator justly declared that he 
combined that power which accurate 
observation affords, with a_ subtle 
knowledge of the most delicate proc- 
esses of art. 

It is worth noting that Mr. Sargent, 
the greatest living portrait-painter, re- 
ceived a degree at the same time with 
Mr. Howells. Mr. Sargent is, of course, 
an American, but because of his long 
residence in London few Englishmen 
know this fact; and their national habit 
of annexing whatever is good and mak- 
ing it their own was illustrated in the 
chancellor’s speech to Mr. Sargent, 
whom he called “ our Apelles ” (Apelles 
noster). 
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Grandpa and the Monster. 


TuHRouGH the leaves and purpling clus- 
ters of the grape arbor the afternoon sun 
threw flecks of gold over the two women 
sitting sewing. A cicada shrilled in the 
locust-tree by the kitchen pump. Odors 
of ripening fruit floated in from the or- 
chard. 

The elder woman dropped her sewing 
listlessly on her checked apron, and 
pushed up her spectacles with a little 
sigh. She was old—the mother of twelve, 
the grandmother of fifty. A scrap of 
lace hid the thinness of her white hair. 
Another scrap of lace hid the wrinkles of 
her throat. But her eyes were bright and 
shrewd, her lips firm and _ assertive. 
Grandma had ruled her house these fifty 
years and more. 

“Yes, Malviny Ann,” she confided to 
her daughter, a replica of herself at 
forty, “ your pap’s been mighty miserable 
of late. Not that he complains of any 
special aches, but he’s that cranky!” 

“They’ve been telling me over at 
Hebe’s and Low’s that pap’s growing 
childish of late,” said Malviny Ann, 
handling her needle with rapid skill. 

“Tumph!” snorted her mother. “He 
ain’t no more childish than I be. Ain’t 
we both only seventy-two? Childish! I’ve 
known him since we was both ten years 
old, and he’s just like he allus was when 
he got some foolish notion in his head.” 

“ Anyhow, he’s aged fearfully this 
year,” said Malviny Ann defensively. 
“ He ain’t his old cheery self at all. Ive 
took notice of a lot o’ little peculiarities 
since I’ve been here visiting this time.” 

“When I married him at eighteen, I 
took notice o’ them same identical peculi- 
arities,” retorted her mother dryly. “ No, 
it’s some notion he’s got in his head.” 

“ Why don’t you ask hinr? ” 

“Much good that would do! He allus 
expects me to mind-read his grievances. 
I wish I could find out what’s a pesterin’ 
him. I ain’t been so onhappy in years.” 

A tear rolled unheeded down the with- 
ered old cheek. The yi-yi-yi of a pup in 
sore distress suddenly sounded from the 
stables behind the arbor. 

“That’s your pap,” explained the old 
lady, listening sharply. “ He’s takin’ his 


spite out on the dog. Seems like he wants 
to kick everything he comes near. As 
a boy, he used to take his spite 
out by buttin’ his head ag’in the wall. 
Folks laughed him out o’ that. After he 
growed up, I’ve wondered if he didn’t go 
to the barn and butt his head in private.” 

“You've got more patience than I 
have,” said Malviny Ann briskly. 

“ That I have,” said the old lady easily. 
“You and Jim would live a lot happier if 
you had more o’ your mother’s kind 0’ 
patience.” 

The younger woman winced. 

“Tve never set myself up as any bet- 
ter’n your pap,” her mother went on. “ Of 
course I never butted my head, nor kicked 
the pup, but no doubt I done things just 
as foolish.” She looked out unseeingly. 
The hum of a distant threshing-machine 
filled in the pause. “I can’t remember 
ever being so onhappy,” she continued 
presently. “’Less it was the time before 
you was born, when pap’s cousin Ike vis- 
ited us and gave me a silk dress. Your 
pap pouted over that six months before 
I found out what ailed him. Jealous? 
Of course! He couldn’t bear to see me 
in a dress some other man gave me.” 

“Think o’ pap being jealous o’ you!’ 
cried the daughter. 

“The green-eyed monster never pes- 
ters a man,” said the old lady, smiling, 
“unless he’s in love, so we was all the 
happier after I found out what ailed 
him. Dear, dear,” she sighed, “I'd give 
half the farm to find out what notion’s 
a worrying him now!” 

She sank down in her rocker, a listless 
heap, and drearily watched a gobbler 
strut past the arbor. 

“This ain’t sewing your Sadie’s 
things,” she said, arousing herself with an 
effort. “ Fixing bridal finery allus takes 
me back to our wedding. My bunnit cost 
my father forty-six dollars. My green 
silk had what you eall bell sleeves lined 
with white, and there was white silk 
fringe all trimnred over the skirt. Green 
was mighty fashionable for brides that 
year. The First Sunday there was five 
brides to church, and three of us had on 
green silks. Dear, dear, what hev I done 
with my glasses?” . 

She shook her apron, looked under her 
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chair, and emptied her pockets in a vain 
search for them. 

“ There—on your forehead,” cried her 
daughter, laughing. “Say, ma, where’d 
you get them gold rims?” 

“Them?” said the old lady, proudly 
adjusting the spectatles on her nose— 
the nose of a commandant. “Them was 
Mr. Torry’s gift to me for ’tending his 
wife through her last sickness. I’d worn 
them old steel bows till I was plum 
ashamed o’ them, and Mr. Torry’s gift 
come in right handy. She died lingerin’, 
about a year ago. He was powerful 
grateful to me for my help.” 

“ And pap’s been jealous ever since! ” 
said Malviny Ann with unusual penetra- 
tion. 

“Well, well, do you reckon?” cried the 
old lady, a great understanding dawning 
in her eyes. “I’ve been an old goose 
never to think o’ them glasses being his 
grievance! I was so vain over them gold 
rims that I never dreamed o’ him being 
jealous o’ Mr. Terry. Here, Malviny Ann, 
you may have them for a gift. I'll get my 
old steel bows.” 

At supper that evening, grandpa sank 
moodily into his place. 

“ Let’s eat and get the dread off, grand- 
pap,” said Sadie, his favorite grand- 
daughter. “ You always used to say that 
every meal, you remember? I ain’t heard 
it once since ma and me come visiting 
this time.” 

The old gentleman tucked his long, 
white beard carefully into his vest, and 
took a scant sip of milk. 

“T don’t feel much like joshin’ lately, 
Sadie,” he answered gloomily. “ Your 
grandma, though, seems to keep up her 
spirits.” 

He looked up at his wife with a bitter 
smile that faded into a gasp of curiosity. 
Something about the neat old lady held 
his attention. 

“Where’s them gold-rimmed glasses 
of Torry’s?” he asked sharply. 

Steel-bowed spectacles sat at attention 
on grandma’s forehead, ready to fall into 
place at instant notice. 

“Them?” queried grandma with per- 
fect composure. “I gave them gold bows 
to Malviny Ann. They didn’t seem to fit 
lately. Besides, they reminded me too 
much o’ that conceited Torry. I never 
took much to him, though most folks like 
him. Pass this choice bit o’ chicken to 
your pap, Malviny Ann. I saved it just 
for him.” 

In the golden afterglow, burnished 
humming-birds flashed among the orange 
blossoms of the trumpet creeper over the 
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front porch. On the porch, swaying téte- 
a-téte, were two rocking-chairs. In one 
sat grandma, her withered cheeks the 
color of pale sweetbrier petals; in the 
other sat grandpap, holding grandma’s 
hand, and eackling happily over anec- 
dotes as old as their courtship. 
Ray McIntyre King. 


The Prisoner’s Statement. 


THE prisoner had been brought into 
the court-room for arraignment. He 
had been caught in the act of taking 
money from the desk of the bank cashier. 
It was agreed, by those who knew the 
facts of the case, that his only chance of 
escape was on the plea of insanity. As 
to the potency of this plea there was a 
difference of opinion, though his haggard 
face and a strange look in his eyes were 
considered weighty evidence by those 
who held that a sane man would never 
have attempted such a robbery. 

“ Guilty or not guilty?” 

There was a moment of silence. The 
prisoner fumbled in the empty pocket of 
his patched overalls, and glanced help- 
lessly around the court-room. He met 
the stern eyes of the judge with a look of 
despair. 

“T can’t say I ain’t guilty, judge,” he 
said hoarsely, “for it wouldn’t be the 
truth.” 

“Do you plead ‘ Guilty 

“Yes, ’m—guilty; but before you pro- 
nounce sentence, I’d like to say a little 
word, if you’ve no objections.” 

The judge still held his stern eyes on 
the prisoner’s face. It occurred to him 
that beneath the two weeks’ growth of 
beard the face was, after all, not a bad 
one. The prisoner was not more than 
thirty; and his expression indicated less 
of guilt than of suffering. 

“ Say on,” said the judge. 

“T only wanted to ask you to make 
it as light as you can, for Martha’s sake. 
She’s my wife. She ain’t over strong, 
and her heart is broke with losin’ the lit- 
tle chaps. It'll go powerful hard with 
her. I don’t care for myself; I shouldn’t 
care what happened to me, if it had only 
saved the boy.” 

“The boy?” repeated the judge in- 
quiringly. 

“My boy—my little Jim; him that I 
did it for.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the judge 
in a kinder tone. “ Tell me all about it, 
Benson.” 

“Hard times is an old story, I suppose, 
sir,’ said Benson, “and never was an 
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excuse ‘for stealin’; but it grinds the 
fellow that’s under it just as if he was 
the only one in the world. I’ve never lost 
a day when I was able to work, and I 
don’t drink, 

“Martha took the typhoid fever first. 
T hired a nurse for the daytime, and took 
care of her at night myself, only snatch- 
in’ an hour or two of sleep of a mornin’, 
just before time to go to work. Then I 
took the fever, and was slow gettin’ up. 
The doctor said I’d used up my constitu- 
tion. Any way, before I got back to 
work again the money was all gone, and 
with doctor’s bills, and grocer’s bills, and 
coal bills, and the rent, we was in debt. 

“T got a dollar and a quarter a day, 
and Martha took in sewin’. By last pay- 
day we'd settled the rent and the last 
grocery bill, and we hoped soon, by bein’ 
savin’, to pay the doctor. But that night 
little Jim took sick with diphtheria. We 
did all we could, but the next night he 
was worse. Then the doctor said he 
couldn’t live over twenty-four hours the 
way he was goin’, and that the only thing 
‘that would save him was antitoxin. He 
said it would take at least twenty dollars’ 
worth to save him, and that it had to be 
spot cash. 

“T told him I didn’t have the money. 


I begged him to save my boy, and prom- 
ised to pay him back with my very first 
wages. I told him we’d go without sugar 
and coffee till it was paid. He seemed 
sorry, but he said he couldn’t. 

“Of course I didn’t blame the doctor, 
but I couldn’t stand it to think of losin’ 


my boy. I took my hat and started out 
to find the money. Martha was holdin’ 
little Jim in her arms as I went out. 
He’d gone to sleep there, all wore out, 
and though she’d. been up all night, 
workin’ with him, she wouldn’t lay him 
down for fear of wakin’ him. There was 
tears rollin’ down her cheeks as she 
looked down at little Jim. I knew she 
was thinkin’, ‘To-morrow mornin’ he’ll 
be cold and stiff and still!’ 

“ Jim was six, and Mabel, our little 
girl, was three. Mabel was standin’ by 
Martha, lookin’ at Jim, sorrowful and 
wonderin’ like, but when she saw I was 
goin’ out she run to me, laughin’ and 
holdin’ up her baby hands, and says she, 
‘Good-by, papa. Kiss papa’s baby good- 
by!’ I stooped down and kissed her, 
quick and hurried like, never thinkin’ 
much about it; for I was worried about 
the boy, and I never dreamed it was the 
last time.” 

He paused, and seemed to struggle for 
self-control. 
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“T went to the place where I worked,” 
he continued presently, “ and asked them 
to advance me twenty dollars. They said 
they couldn’t do it. Then I went out and 
tried to borrow it. But nobody could af- 
ford to let me have it; for I couldn’t give 
any security, only a lien on my wages 
that I hadn’t earned yet, and my furni- 
ture wasn’t worth a mortgage. 

“ And all that time I kept seein’ little 
Jim as he’d been the night before, fight- 
in’ for his breath, grabbin’ at his throat, 
and tearin’ at his nightie where ’twas 
buttoned at the neck, with his blue eyes 
starin’ wild, and such an awful look of 
stranglin’ on his face. And all that time 
I kept hearin’ the doctor sayin’ he could- 
n’t live through another night like that. 

“Finally I went into that bank and 
told the cashier I’d got to have twenty 
dollars, or little Jim would die. I sup- 
pose he thought I was crazy, but he shook 
his head, and said they didn’t do business 
that way. Just then the telephone bell 
rung, and he turned to answer it; and I 
reached through the window, grabbed a 
twenty-dollar gold piece, and run. 

“T might have known they’d catch me, 
but I didn’t seem to think of that; but 
any way, Baldwin got his money back, 
and I lost by it; for they put me in jail, 
and when night came again Martha 
watched by little Jim all alone, the 
neighbors bein’ afraid to come, and of 
course we couldn’t hire. 

“JT sat there all night in the dark, and 
somehow I seemed to see Martha workin’ 
over our boy, tryin’ to ease him when it 
couldn’t be done. I seemed to hear him 
gaspin’ for breath, and to see him strug- 
glin’; till a little after the town clock 
struck midnight he seemed to get quiet, 
and I thought I could see Martha kneel- 
in’ by the bed, sobbin’ her heart out—and 
then I knew that little Jim was dead. 

“They sent me word about it the next 
mornin’, and they told me that little 
Mabel had the diphtheria. Last night 
Mabel died—and not a soul there besides 
Martha! And to-day Martha’s sick in 
bed, they say, grievin’ about the little 
folks, and about me. I ain’t complainin’ 
for myself, though I’ve always tried to 
live straight and honest before; but you 
can see how hard it'll go with Martha. 
That’s why I asked you to make my sen- 
tence as light as you could.” 

A messenger had stolen noiselessly in- 
to the court-room, and had laid a note on 
the judge’s desk. The judge had opened 
it mechanically, while he istened to Ben- 
son’s story. Now his facé paled as he 
read in the handwriting of his wife: 
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Dr. Hannibal pronounces our Edgar’s malady diph- 
theria in a serious form. Please come home the 
moment the session is over. 

Folding the note with fingers that 
trembled a little, the judge turned again 
toward the prisoner, who stood waiting. 

“ Sentence is suspended,” he said. 

A murmur of approval swept through 
the court-room, but Benson only stared, 
unable to comprehend. 

“You are at liberty,” said the judge. 
“Go. God comfort you and Martha!” 

Blanche Hedges Brown. 


Royalty by Brevet. 


“ Parpon, highness. The private recep- 
tion to visiting royalty will be in fifteen 
minutes, in the Green Drawing-Room.” 

Ames turned to the uniformed gentle- 
man-in-waiting, at his elbow, with a quiet 
glance that seemed to ask further infor- 
mation. It was a cardinal principle with 
him to “stand pat” under most circum- 
stances—and the air of inborn dignity 
which was part of the man emphasized 
the impression of distinction he created 
wherever he went. 

“Tf I can be of service to your high- 
ness in any way?” continued the gentle- 
man-in-waiting deferentially. “I notice 
you are in half mufti——” 

“ Ah, yes!” 

Ames had accompanied his old friend, 
the ambassador, to the palace, and at his 
suggestion, had pinned upon his evening 
coat some of the orders conferred upon 
him by appreciative governments for 
services in the line of engineering. 

“T think I can supply your highness 
with a cordon, if you will step into our 
robing-closet for a moment. 

The gentleman-in-waiting was now 
quite certain that he had guessed the 
other’s identity. 

“ Really, ’m under obligations to you, 
sir!” 

“Count Balfe, prince—very much at 
your service, I assure you. Step this way, 
please! ” 

The count led him to a small room, off 
the main corridor, devoted to the use of 
members of the royal household. Here, 
producing a broad purple sash of wa- 
tered silk, he adjusted it across Ames’ 
shirt bosom, pinning the ends under his 
waistcoat. Next, leading him to a small- 
er, private corridor, the count pointed to 
a doorway at the further end, with brief 
instructions and expressions of pleasure 
at being of assistance to royalty in need. 

“ Queer sensation, this—being a prince 
of the blood for an hour or so,” Ames 
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thought to himself as he walked slowly 
down the passage. “But this is good 
fun. I suppose they’ll hardly put me in 
the castle for another man’s blunder; and 
Tll get out of it somehow, without actu- 
ally intruding upon the royal family 
party.” 

Outwardly, he was the personification 
of dignified ease. Half way down the 
corridor a door opened—and a lady 
whose regal appearance justified his 
hasty surmise, stepped from it hesita- 
tingly. She was more than beautiful, in 
a diaphanous costume of India silk. 
Nestling in the coils of her hair was a 
tiara of superb diamonds, 

“ Why, prince! ” She had come to him 
with outstretched hands. “Isn’t this a 
little unexpected? I fancied you were 
abroad!” 

“ Why—er—fact is, I’ve only been in 
town for a day or two—er—princess.” 

“Dear me, how very fornral we are, 
your highness!” Daintily picking up her 
skirts, she swept him a low courtesy. 
“Come, let us be ourselves again. Tell 
me some of your adventures in the for- 
gotten corners of the world.” 

When Ames chose, he was an excellent 
talker. It was only after she had been 
absorbedly interested in the man and 
what he said for several minutes, that 
she noticed, with a start, that they were 
alone in the corridor—and that every 
one else seemed to have entered the re- 
ception room. 

“T suppose, really, we should be going 
in with the rest,” she said; “though I'll 
confess to a distaste for these family 
affairs before the public reception.” 

“ Really! Now that’s odd; I don’t care 
for them myself. Wonder if we couldn’t 
stay at the back of the crowd and pres- 
ently slip out again without going up 
the line.” 

She looked up at him with a roguish 
dimple in her cheek. 

“That would hardly be courteous to— 
er—Cousin Rudolph, would it? Frankly, 
though, I wish we could.- I can’t ex- 
plain it, but I always feel horribly nerv- 
ous at being announced by the court 
chamberlain, and having all my dear rela- 
tives whispering comments upon my 
gown or my hair, as I go up to the receiv- 
ing party.” 

A few moments later, he decided that 
this remark of the princess was really the 
honest truth. As they stood together at 
the rear of the room, replying here and 
there to friendly, though puzzled, nods, 
she grew so pale that he feared she was 
ging to faint. Presently she whispered: 
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“T really must retire, somehow, with- 
out attracting notice, if I can. The air 
is stifling!” 

Choosing a moment when all eyes were 
turned toward the king and queen, as 
they ‘greeted Carlos of Portugal, Ames 
quietly drew the portiére aside and led 
her into the corridor. She sank down 
upon a divan and whispered: 

“That was very good of you, prince! 
I shall be all right in a moment or two; 
I think it was the heat. Shall you see 
me again soon? Why, of course! You’ve 
been away so long that we have much to 
say to each other. I shall be at Walder- 
see House to-morrow evening. You are 
coming? Ah, I see you have noticed my 
locket! Isn’t it a dear? Castellucci 
begged me for a sitting, and then pre- 
sented me with the miniature after finish- 
ing his study in oils. It flatters me out- 
rageously, of course, but it is a beauti- 
ful specimen of his work. Let you take 
it? What do you wish to do with it? Oh, 
TI couldn’t! I don’t mind lending it to 
you for a while, if you'll promise to re- 
turn it. Now, I must go. Thanks ever 
so much for getting me out of that hor- 
rid room. Ah, but you mustn’t!” He had 
taken her hand, and was pressing his lips 
to it. “I thought you had forgotten the 
old days, prince. We are older and 
wiser now, are we not? Aw revoir!” 

As she disappeared, Ames felt as if he 
were in a dream. How he found his way 
back to the robing closet, left the purple 
cordon, and made his escape from the 
palace without attracting attention to 
his eccentric behavior, he never knew. 

Next morning, while riding in the.park 
with the ambassador, they passed a vic- 
toria in which the princess was sitting 
with a fine-looking elderly nran, and two 
other ladies. 

“By Jove, that’s a beautiful girl, 
Ames. Who is she?” 

“ The Princess Sophie.” 

In their talk the evening before, the 
name had slipped from her unconscious- 
ly; and it seemed to fit the miniature in 
his pocket. 

“Princess, eh? Wonder how Thurber 
happens to be of the party? That was he 
in the victoria with her—the millionaire 
banker of New York, you know. And 
how in the name of all that’s good do 
you happen to be favored with her ac- 
quaintance, John? That was a very 
pretty smile she gave you! ” 

As the ambassador was among the in- 
vited guests at Waldersee House that 
evening, Ames had no difficulty in ac- 
companying him. Presently he discov- 
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ered his princess, surrounded by a knot 
of admirers. As he approached, she 
stepped from the group—a smile_ of 
pleased recognition dimpling her face: 

“ Ah, prince! In mufti? You certainly 
have acquired democratic ideas in your 
travels. I don’t know whether the count 
will feel complimented or not. Now, all 
you other men go and talk to some one 
else for a while. I have a little quarrel 
to make up with the prince.” Her re- 
quest, and the title she gave him, were 
sufficient; the others courteously bowed 
and left them together. 

“A quarrel, princess? Why 

“That’s just it. ’m not a princess at 
all! And I was in such an embarrassing 
position last evening that I simply 
couldn’t explain to you. I’m just plain 
Sophie Thurber, of New York. Royal 
American blood, perhaps—if you admit 
the existence of such a thing; but no 
tincture of the European article. Dear 
old short-sighted Countess von Elchow 
left me in the royal robing-room, by a 
stupid mistake, and the ladies-in-waiting 
gave me instructions that I couldn’t well 
avoid following—until you came to my 
rescue. After, that I had to play up to 
the situation as best I could to get out 
of it without disgracing myself}, Now, I 
suppose you will be pleased to return my 
locket—and forget all about it.” Ames’ 
face cleared; he began to laugh from 
sheer happiness. “ Really, prince, I sup- 
pose it is amusing to you, but 

“Wait.” He gently laid his fingers 
upon her arm. “Since last evening you 
have béen the Princess Sophie to me— 
and you always will be. You took me for 
a royal highness because I was a victim 
of circumstances, like yourself. I am 
John Ames of Philadelphia—an engineer 
with some little record of accomplish- 
ment, perhaps, but nothing more. And if 
you ever get that locket back, I’m afraid 
you'll have to take me with it.” 

He was looking into her face as no 
man had ever looked before—and though 
she trembled a little with the conscious- 
ness of what she saw in his eyes, she tried 
for a second to fence. 

“But suppose that I have already 
made other arrangements? ” 

“Ah, princess, then Tll—but you 
haven’t! You can’t look me in the face 
and say you have! Here comes our am- 
bassador—shall I tell him I have won a 
princess?” 

She looked up demurely. 

“You may tell him the idea that Phil- 
adelphians are slow is erroneous! ” 

Clarence Herbert New. 
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She has grown quite aweary of feasting 
and frolic; 
She can’t stifle her yawns at the thought 
of a ball. 
She admits, with a manner aloof, melan- 
cholic, 
That tennis for her has no witchery at 
all. 
On a yacht she is always in dread of a 
squall, 
And her chauffeur’s grown stale as her 
grandpa’s postilion. 
One excitement, one only, remains to en- 
thrall 
The poor ennuyée dear who is worth a 
cool billion! 


Tt is this. When her boredom becomes 
diabolic, 
She retreats at post-haste to her cot- 
tage or hall— 
For she’s finely equipped with asylums 
bucolie— 
And announces a volume to come out 
next fall. 
She communes with her muse; she re- 
fuses to call; 
She declines to receive, and e’en builds 
a pavilion 
To be quite beyond sound of the nursery’s 
brawl— 
The poor ennuyée dear who is worth a 
cool billion! 


Ts it rhyme that results? Ah, what music 
Eolie! 
Is it prose? See the crowd before every 
book-stall ! 
So she dreams, while reviewers, with pens 
vitriolic, 
Say her talent is nil and her learning is 
small, 
And dismiss her chef d’euvre as a “ com- 
monplace scrawl.” 
But the people, she’s certain, in gold 
and vermilion 
Will emblazon her name, though the 
critics cabal 
*Gainst an ennuyée dear who is worth a 
cool billion! 


ENVOY. 
Prince, alas for the lady! Her wine turns 
to gall, 


For not hers the suecess which sells 
close to a million; 
Mrs. Simpkins wrote that, while the 
twins learned to crawl— 
Not the ennuyée dear who is worth a 
cool billion! 


ORTHODOXY MADE UGLY—The 
obvious expedient of making a villain 
orthodox is used in “ The Seeker.” 


By a very simple and well-worn device, 
Harry Leon Wilson in his recent book, 
“The Seeker,” contrives to make ortho- 
doxy look very ugly. The device consists 
in holding up an unbearable clergyman, 
narrow-minded, hypocritical, formal, 
casuistic, as an exemplar of the creeds of 
the churches. The champion of so-called 
free thought, on the other hand, is nobly 
impetuous, generous, _ self-sacrificing, 
brilliant in speech, and altogether irre- 
sistible. If one could take Allan Linford 
as a typical ecclesiastic, or his brother 
Bernal as a typical rebel against religion, 
one would depart from the old theology 
forthwith, only borrowing a few “ hosan- 
nas” with which properly to celebrate 
one’s escape. 

But it is impossible to read the book 
without remembering how often the 
struggle between old forms and new 
theories has been more worthily por- 
trayed. Certainly it seems a less impor- 
tant and less honorable battle when 
fought thus externally between two char- 
acters than when the mind of one man is 
the field of action, as in “ Robert Els- 
mere,” with which “ The Seeker” faintly 
challenges comparison. 


KNOWING THE BIRDS—Atre the 
volumes purporting to introduce read- 
ers to them a help or a hindrance? 


During the summer just past she was a 
brave woman who dared to say in her 
ignorance, “Is that a swallow?” or, 
“What is the bird with the crimson- 
tipped wings?” Such a casual question 
loosed a whole flood of information and 
wondering contempt; for at least ninety- 
nine per cent of the women in the country 
were going about carrying volumes of 
bird lore, armed with field-glasses, and 











primed, as it were, with self-exploding 
instruction. 

The birds of the East and the birds of 
the West, the denizens of tree, chimmey, 
eaves, swamp, or meadow, all had their 
own biographers. Learned listeners set 
down in due musical notation the song of 
the thrush and the lark; that no one hap- 
pened to adapt the nightingale’s sorrow 
to the piano was doubtless an oversight to 
be remedied next season. 

Oliver Herford’s shaft at the bird 
authors was well pointed when he re- 
marked: “I am going to write a book 
called ‘How to Tell the Wild Flowers 
from the Birds.’ ” 

John Burroughs attacked the subject 
less wittily and more seriously. Speak- 
ing with the authority of his leadership 
in nature study he said: 

My sole objection to the nature books that are 
the outcome of the attempts to interpret nature is 
that they are put forth as veritable natural history, 
and thus mislead their readers. They are the result 
of a successful “struggle against fact and law” 
in a field where fact and law should be supreme. 


Such a criticism, from such a source, 
should give pause to the enthusiastic col- 
lectors of naturalist libraries. 





THE SIMPLE LECTURER—The ap- 
parent inconsistency of the Rev. 
Charles Wagner. 


Next to hearing Mr. Rockefeller extol 
the blessings of poverty, there can be few 
more amusing things than to know that 
the author of “The Simple Life” has 
been making a lecture tour in the United 
States. The prophet of the tranquil thus 
becomes the creature of time-tables and 
platform schedules; the preacher of mod- 
eration becomes a fevered counter-up of 
audiences, a suppliant for “good 
houses ”; the exploiter of serenity deliv- 
ers himself over to photographers, inter- 
viewers, and other agents that help to 
fix a man upon “the wheel of things.” 
The scorner of wealth adopts a vocation 
that is about as strenuous and as trying 
as any phase of the great modern rush for 
money. 

Well, it is life’s paradoxes that make 
life interesting, and people’s inconsisten- 
cies that redeem them from monotony. 
And if the Rev. Charles Wagner’s Ameri- 
can audiences can take his sermons on 
simplicity seriously, and can believe in 
the entire sincerity of the preaching 
which his public practise seems to set at 
naught, they will probably be benefited 
by his visitation. His manner is said 
to be winning in its spontaneity and 
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warmth. His views are sure to be popu- 
lar, for they have no disturbing orig- 
inality, nor do they demand too much 
intellectual effort for their understand- 
ing. They are perfectly wholesome and 
sane; they would make a somewhat su- 
perior sort of “daily help ” volume, for 
those who like their philosophy in that 
form. 

If only he had not gone on a lecture 
tour! Still, he may be sincere, for he has 
not yet attempted to dramatize “ The 
Simple Life.” 





HARDYANA—The supply is growing 
formidable even during the Wessex 
novelist’s lifetime. 


If one did not know that all the “ ana” 
books are written for revenue only, the 
multiplication of volumes concerning the 
haunts, walks, works, and ways of an 
author would imply a curious criticism 
of him. A novelist whose geography had 
to be the subject of three or four guide- 
books would be a painfully unpicturesque 
novelist to read. One whose “ originals ” 
were always discovered and ticketed must 
be a singularly unimaginative portrayer 
of character. 

Yet the multiplication of these para- 
sitical books goes on. Another volume 
on “ Hardy’s Country ” is announced, al- 
though it would seem obvious to most in- 
telligences that Thomas Hardy himself 
had been an unexceptionable guide to his 
Wessex. It is the third in a compara- 
tively brief space of time—and Mr. Har- 
dy is still living!’ What will happen 
when he dies it is hard to predict, but 
at this rate he will run Stevenson a close 
second in the endless chain of descriptive 
works. 


D’ANNUNZIO AND PARODY—The 
Italian novelist takes strenuous steps 
to forestall burlesque. 


Can an author, striving to immortalize 
one member of a clan, set the seal of 
possession upon all the other members? 
That is what the Italian courts. are to 
decide for Gabriele d’Annunzio, novelist, 
and one Searpetta, comedian. 

D’Annunzio announced a forthcoming 
book, “ The Daughter of Jario.” Scar- 
petta, who is a clever comedian in the 
Neapolitan dialect, forthwith announced 
a new farce, “The Son of Jario.” 
D’Annunzio protested. Scarpetta suave- 
ly inquired whether the novelist had a 
lien on the whole Jario family. Should 
renown be denied a son? And were they 
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the same Jarios? And so on, jeeringly; 
whereat D’Annunzio appealed to the 
courts for protection. 

If a stringent rule on the subject of 
fictitious names should be enforced, in 
Italy or elsewhere, the parodist would 
soon have to give up his cheerful busi- 
ness. And the possibility of such gaily 
irreverent burlesques as made the old 
Weber & Fields’ stage here a delight 
would be destroyed. 

If a popular vote could be taken on the 
question, it is probable that more peo- 
ple would be willing to give up D’Annun- 
zio than would endure to see parody 
threatened with restrictions. 


«*THE MADIGANS ’’—Another story 
about children written primarily for 
grown-up readers. 


The circle of child’s stories for grown- 
ups has opened to admit another mem- 
ber, “ The Madigans,” by Miriam Michel- 
son, one of the California school of 
writers, and author of “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage.” It is only a few years since 
Kenneth Grahame first introduced this 
charming style of fiction in “ The Golden 
Age.” Do you remember how eagerly we 
used to watch for a new story retailing 
the deeds of those fascinating English 
children? How we gloated over the first 
tooth-brush—which was used for clean- 
ing the squirrel cage! How we discussed 
the relative ages of Harold and Edward! 
At what length we quoted from their ex- 
ploits at the children’s parties then in 
vogue! 

The child’s story is no longer a novelty, 
and “ The Golden Age” has had a youth- 
ful regiment of successors. We have 
read of the good child and the bad child, 
the denizen of the slum and the offspring 
of the rich. We have seen them in the 
home, the kindergarten, the settlement, 
the public school, the summer resort. 
Some of the stories have run to a weak 
sentimentality, but others have proved 
delightful reading, and have made the 
reputation of more than one writer. 

The Madigans—a family of six girls 
living in Virginia City, Nevada—are the 
daughters of an unsuccessful mine- 
owner. Their mother is dead, and their 
Aunt Anne, who finds them much beyond 
her comprehension, is forced to let them 
pursue the Topsy method of growing. 
They are a pugnacious, virile young 
tribe, continually at civil war, but uni- 
ting to present a solid phalanx to out- 
side attacks. 

These Madigans, from Kate, the eldest, 
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who is beginning to put on grown-up airs, 
to Frank, aged four, are all so deliciously 
natural that we find ourselves continually 
convulsed at the appearance of some 
trick familiar to our own young days. 
Split, christened Irene, makes up her 
mind that she is an adopted child and 
spends a whole afternoon hunting for her 
real father. She finds several whom she 
is willing to acknowledge, but she finally 
renounces her dreams of exalted birth 
and is glad to be once more a plain Madi- 
gan. Sissy, short for Cecilia; makes sol- 
emn resolutions that she will “not once 
this month pinch Aunt Anne’s sensitive 
plant, no matter what she does to me,” 
and will “give up reading on the sly 
while I play five-finger exercises.” 

It*is hard to believe that the Madigans 
are not real children, so convincing are 
these tales. We should enjoy knowing 
them and winning their liking, as does 
their Irish cousin, Miles Morgan, in the 
last story. 


A BOON TO EDITORS—Genius is a 
glorious thing, but a practical knowl- 
edge of the trade of writing has its 
good points, 


The spring poet has been much ex- 
ploited in the comic papers. The would- 
be novelist has been plastered with signs 
and tokens until one could not fail to 
recognize him even in the dark. But the 
ordinary, commonplace, experienced 
writer has been so shamefully neglected 
that few realize his virtues. 

The editor recognizes his manuscript 
as far off as he can see it, and seizes 
upon it with joy. That manuscript is 
typewritten and punctuated. It bears 
the author’s name and address at the 
top of the first page. It is signed with 
the author’s name at the end. It is not 
tied with a blue ribbon. No, the blue 
ribbon habit is not a myth. It really 
exists in every form from pale baby to 
navy No. 4, and in every shape from a 
hard knot to an elaborate rosette. 

When Jane Smith submits “ The Bit- 
terness of Fate, by Algernon Chester- 
field,” it is entirely unnecessary for her 
to explain in a four-page letter that this 
is her first attempt in the realm of litera- 
ture. The editor has her spotted before 
he has read a word. She need not tell 
him her life history: “TI have failed to 
pass the teacher’s examinations and do 
not care for sewing. My friends, who 
are competent critics, say I am gifted 
with my pen. So I have decided to write 
for the magazines. Please publish this 
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essay in your next number, and I will 


trust to your honor to send me a check. 


by return mail.” 

The experienced writer’s manuscript 
is accompanied by no letter at all—bless 
its heart !—unless by a brief note of in- 
quiry on some pertinent point. 

To be sure, it is sometimes returned 
with a rejection slip instead of a check, 
for it is only the magic few who are ab- 
solutely rejection- proof. But when an 
author has once learned how to submit a 
manuscript he has passed the impossible 
class and is on the road to acceptance. 


«IF YOU HAVE TEARS ”—C., G. D. 
Roberts 4emands them for a few 


more animal tragedies. 


Charles G. D. Roberts writes with 
knowledge and appreciation of the life 
of the woods, and possesses at least some 
of the qualifications which in the preface 
of his new book, “ Wild Tragedies,” he 
declares necessary for the animal writer. 
But he seems unable to avoid dropping 
into the lacrimose. He invites his read- 
ers to bewail the fate of animals cut off 
in their prime, or before it, by man or 
some other of their hereditary foes. 


It is all very sad, and it is becoming 


very commonplace. We have sobbed with 
Mr. Seton and we have sighed with Mr. 
Long. We weep obediently now with Mr. 
Roberts. 

By and by some one will invite our 
sympathy for the lambkin, bleating to- 
day in the farmer’s pasture, and to-mor- 
row served with mint sauce to the farm- 
er’s summer boarders. Some one will 
pull the tremolo stop, and we shall bewail 
the doom of the steer, last week romping 
upon his native prairie and this week the 
bone—and flesh—of contention in a 
stock-yard strike. The sad fate of the 
chicken will shake our hearts with pity. 
Then the speckled trout and the silvery 
salmon will be the theme of tragedies; 
and doubtless, in due season, the minnow 
and the angleworm. If we’re going to be 
miserable over the beasts, let us be thor- 
ough about it! 


YOUTH AND THE «SAD ENDING” 
—There seems to be a close connec- 
tion between the two. 


A course of the recent animal stories 
convinces one reader, at least, that youth 
and tragedy are _ indissolubly linked. 
Only the superficial observer, misled by 
bright complexions and pliant limbs, can 
call immaturity a joyous season. 


Of course, the writers of the sad tales 
of expiring does, of partridges evicted 
from their homes, of starving wolves, 
and all the rest of the unfortunate beasts, 
may not be young as men; but they are 
comparatively youthful as animal wri- 
ters, for the field is a new one, practically 
untried until a very few years ago. And 
in no way do they all show their youth 
more than by their harping upon the 
tragic string. Just as ordinary, “ un- 
creative” youth is appalled by the prob- 
lem of human pain when first its eyes are 
old enough to recognize it, so these 
students of a fresh world are over- 
whelmed by the knowledge of tragedy in 
that world; and almost all that they give 
us is grief. 

When Bret Harte began to write the 
life of the mining camp, all his stories 
were tragedies. The “ Luck of Roaring 
Camp” was drowned; the “ Outecasts of 
Poker Flat” were buried beneath the 
drifted mountain snows; the “Idyl of 
Sandy Bar” ended in misery; frail 
women perished, like Camille, of con- 
sumption—and so on indefinitely and 
most sadly, and, one thinks now, some- 
what unnecessarily. Bret Harte was un- 
dergoing the common human experience 
of being appalled by the prevalence of 
tragedy in the new life. In later years his 
work had much less of the charm of 
novelty, but he developed a more cheerful 
habit of observation. 

Perhaps—let us devoutly pray for it— 
by and by it will happen to the animal 
writers, as it did to him, and as it does 
to most human beings, that they will see 
a few smiling oases in the grim desert of 
the world. And then we shall be able to 
sit down with a book of “wild” stories 
without an extra supply of handkerchiefs 
by our side. 


IMITATIVE HALLIE—The energetic 
Miss Rives follows hastily whither a 
late literary success leads. 


Hallie Erminie Rives never lets the 
grass grow under her feet on a road 

marked out for her by others. In the 
days when historical fiction was enjoying 
its greatest popularity, she dashed into 
the arena with a well-advertised novel in 
which there was as much sword- play as 
any reader, even he whose appetite was 
whetted by the taste of much gore, could 
demand. Before that, when the erotic 
story was more in vogue, she out-Amelie’d 
her cousin Amelie in ardor. Now, cast- 
ing appreciative and appraising eyes up- 
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on Mrs. Atherton’s biographical novel, 
“The Conqueror,” Miss Rives has appar- 
ently said to herself: 

“Go to! This is an easy way to win 
gold and glory. I need but an interesting 
figure snatched from the page of history, 
a few facts torn thence with him, and my 
enthusiastic faney and my turgid English 
to weld the whole. Yes, and a taking 
title—Hamilton, ‘The Conqueror.’ Ah, 
now, I have it—Byron, ‘The Castaway’! ” 

Upon these lines, sincerely flattering to 
Mrs. Atherton as the originator of this 
school of fiction, Miss Rives’ new novel 
has been constructed. Byron’s memory 
will not suffer from it, in spite of its 
absurdity. The people who will take the 
book seriously are not those whose judg- 
“ment could possibly have the slightest 
weight in determining any literary, his- 
torical, or ethical question. 


A PICTURESQUE CAREER —Isabel, 
Lady Burton, and her adventurous 
life in East and West. 


In the popular mind the chief renown 
of Lady Burton consists in having de- 
stroyed, after her husband’s death, the 
manuscript of his translation of “The 
Scented Garden.” The publication of her 
life and letters in a volume entitled “ The 
Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,” reveals 
her as one of the most interesting Eng- 
lishwomen of history—vivid, daring, 
with a tremendous zest for life, and a 
wonderful power of self-devotion. 

“ Romance” is a well chosen title for 
the story. It is hard to conceive anything 
more romantic than the career of this 
convent-bred girl, of an old English 
Catholic family, who stole out from her 
convent to visit gipsies, who dreamed of 
her “ affinity ” before she met him, recog- 
nized him as soon as she saw him, waited 
for him, married him in the face of fam- 
ily opposition, and merged her whole life 
in his adventurous career. 

Sir Richard Burton had served in the 
Indian army. After that he was always 
in the British consular service—in Brazil, 
in Damascus, and in Trieste, where he 
died. Everywhere that he went his wife 
accompanied him. Whatever he did, she 
did with him. In the East they adopted 
Eastern dress, followed Eastern customs, 
penetrated into Eastern mysteries—the 
adventurous woman as well as the adven- 
turous man. They made all sorts of 
friends and allies among the natives, 
though they were in a state of perpetual 
embroilment with their consular fellows. 
When they were recalled from Damascus, 
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two Moslems kindly volunteered to shoot 
the officials held to be responsible for the 
recall, and another to put poison in their 
cottee ! 

Not the least picturesque feature of 
Lady Burton’s life, however, was the un- 
expected domination of Western conven- 
tions that caused her, in spite of her 
years of unconventional existence and 
her deep reverence for her husband’s 
work, to destroy a book whose peculiarly 
oriental point of view she believed would 
be profoundly shocking to English people. 


ANOTHER BROWNING—The [atest 
study of the famous poet provokes a 
comparison and a query. 


An interesting example of the way in 
which different biographies of one man 
may supplement one another is afforded 
by a comparison of Edward Dowden’s 
* Robert Browning,” recently issued, with 
the Gilbert Chesterton “ Browning” of 
two years ago. Mr. Chesterton wrote 
with the cheerful indifference of the 
present and dominant generation, for the 
past; his was youthful, almost slap-dash 
analysis and criticism. Professor Dow- 
den writes with the weighty regard that 
older men have for the great characters 
whom they have known and the events in 
which they were a part. His is the far 
more intimate, friendly, revealing vol- 
ume. Yet it is safe to say that Mr. Ches- 
terton made many readers for him while 
he will make none for Mr. Chesterton. 

The work of the younger man spurred 
tLe interest and piqued the curiosity of 
even that indifferent person known as the 
general reader, while that of the veteran 
Dublin University professor will provoke 
the further investigation only of Brown- 
ing scholars and specialists. Less per- 
severing souls will find their curiosity 
swamped instead of stimulated by the lat- 
ter volume. It shows the old-fashioned 
learning—slightly ponderous, complete, 
an end in itself. Mr. Chesterton’s book 
has the light, almost breezy scholarship 
of a newer method—with its very incom- 
pleteness driving its readers on to wider 
and deeper study. 

There is all the difference between the 
two works that there is between two 
teachers—one a very marvel of learning 
but without the power of stimulation, and 
the other, whether learned or not, capable 
of insviring his pupils with a zeal to 
know things. It is easy to say which sort 
of biography reflects the most credit upon 
its author, but it is not easy to determine 
which is the better kind to read. 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 
THERE are questions that the sages of all 
climes and through all ages 

Never answered, realizing they were 
far beyond their ken; 
And these questions still are flying, and 
for answers still are trying 
An unnumbered host of anxious and of 
interested men. 
Why do women—lovely creatures !—try 
to better nature’s features 
With a lot of fancy fixings that go by 
the name of dress? 
Well, while neither sage nor scholar, I 
will wager just a dollar 
It’s because they’re women, bless ’em! 
Do you think I miss my guess? 


Why does woman, lovely fairy, with a 
manner light and airy 
Cut her corsage in the fashion of the 
pointed letter “ V,” 
Then with many pretty graces fill the up- 
per part with laces? 
Now please pause for just a moment, 
and I rather think you'll see. 
Why is she with bright eyes gleaming 
ever planning, plotting, scheming 
To confine her feet in toothpick shoes 
that cause her great distress? 
Well, while not as wise as Cato, Aristotle, 
or old Plato— 
It’s because she is a woman! Do you 
think I miss my guess? 


Why do women have this failing—they 
cut dresses meant for trailing, 
Wasting yards and yards of dress goods 
that their husbands have to buy, 
Then, when out for pleasure walking, 
and their social gossip talking, 
Wear those self-same long-trailed 
dresses just a little trifle high? 
If her hair in curls is coiling, why is 
woman ever toiling 
To comb out to string-like straightness 
every closely clinging tress, 
While, if straight, ’tis her endeavor that 
it shall be curled forever? 
It’s because she is a woman! Do you 
think I miss my guess? 


can she go shopping daily, and for 
hours keep at it gaily 
When her purse contains but carfare 
and some sample things to match? 
How can she so deftly stifle her true 
feelings for a rival, 
And with seeming love gaze into eyes 
she would much rather scratch? 
She’s a wondrous contradiction, and 
you've not the least conviction 
If her “ Yes” is declination, or when 
her low “No” is yes. 
Why? If you require my answer, I will 
tell you, man to man, sir, 
It’s because she is a woman! Do you 
think I miss my guess? 


How 


If her cheek perchance discloses tints of 
pink and blushing roses, 
Why does woman dab on powder, that 
the roses may not show? 
Or, if pale is her complexion, seek for 
methods of correction 
That her cheeks may gain some color— 
would you really like to know? 
Tfow can she, without complaining, or a 
restful moment gaining, 
Day and night watch over loved ones, 
praying God to save and bless ? 
Why is she too good for you, sir, and so 
far above you, too, sir? 
It’s because she is a woman! Do you 
think I miss my guess? 
Will M. Maupin. 


AN INVITATION. 
“Oh, yes, it’s perfectly lovely now, but it must be 
just awful here in the winter !’— 7he summer boarders. 


WAL, now, you needn’t worry none about 
us folks up here; 

For us the stormy winter is the crown of 
all the year. 

Tve got full twenty cord of wood, all 
maple, clean and sound; 

In all your sooty city you can’t match it, 

Tll be bound! 

when the snow is driftin’ 

against the good oak door 

There’s comfort in the blazin’ fire, deep 
musie in its roar. 

And marm, she sits close by my side, as 
cozy as you please, 

And reads me in your papers how your 
feeble heaters freeze. 


And high 
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Of course, we’ve no cold storage eggs, nor 
market-withered stuff, 

3ut come with me down celler, and you'll 
see we’ve got enough— 

Pertaters, eighty bushel; apples, forty 
barrels full; 

A bin of garden sass and pumpkins; salt 
pork white as wool. 

We’ve brown hams smoked with corn- 
cobs, whole beef-critter froze in 
straw, 

And chickens, turkey gobblers, fattest 
ducks you ever saw; 

I say, you folks that think it’s dreadful in 
the winter here, 

Come up to Christmas dinner, and we’ll 
fill you with good cheer! 

John Mervin Hull. 


THE CURE’S GARDEN. 

Wiruin the curé’s garden 

Full many a blossom blows— 
Himself the gentle warden 

Of lily and of rose. 
The kind earth gives her fairest 

To him who loves them most— 
The simplest soul and rarest 

Who makes her gifts his boast. 


Methinks a fairer garden 
The curé’s heart must be, 

That blooms with peace and pardon, 
With love and charity. 

The dear saints have their bowers, 
Be sure, in hearts like his— 

The curé ’mongst his flowers 
Might half suspect their bliss! 

Theodosia Garrison. 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


DeaD vines veil all the castle wall; 
Dead flowers are buried in the snow; 
The tracery of barren boughs 
Falls like a patterned rug below; 
Like ghosts of perfume comes the smell 
Of frosts when chill winds blow. 


Now lo, a singer stands without 
And takes no thought of Christmas- 
tide; 
3ut wild and sweet he pipes a song 
The winter days have long denied; 
He sings of sun and silver buds 
And odors of the blooms that died. 


And though they scorn him who pass by, 
And mock the dry flower on his breast, 

He knows that memories of old springs 
Are still the seasons’ sweet bequest; 

For oh, the Yule-time that holds safe 
The year’s dear June—that is the best! 
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He knows that in the castle halls 
Some heart remembers and will beat 
At echo of his summer song; 
And see, e’en with the last note’s sweet 
Decline, the snow-draped lattice swings— 
A rose falls at the singer’s feet! 
Zona Gale. 


ALEXIS NICHOLAIEVITCH. 


Poor Ozarling! Of your lot so unaware, 

Your princely person in its robe of 

state, 

On richest lace your tiny, regal pate, 
Of all the Russias and her sorrows heir— 
May I for you breathe forth an earnest 

prayer ? 

Poor baby on the Neva’s fateful 

bank, 

May one of humbler but of freer rank, 
Within a land of less oppressive air, 
Bethink her sometimes of the somber part 

Your destiny must play, so fast con- 
trolled 
3y stern tradition’s narrow binding- 
strings, 
And pity you within her woman’s heart ? 
Born ’neath a crown, girt by corrup- 
tion’s mold, 
God help you, little embryo king of 
Kings! 
Jean Rushmore. 


WINTER IN ENGLAND. 
WueEN June with tender fingers 
Uncurled the buds of May, 
Oh, then the mist-green hedgerows 
Were drenched in blossomy spray; 
The fluttering breath of roses 
Came wafting sweet and shy, 
And the petals flushed with a faint, soft 
blush 
As radiant June passed by. 
It was a time for laughter, 
It was a time to sing, 
Alone with the English hedgerows, 
In the summer blossoming! 


The bandit winds of winter 
ITave kidnapped leaf and flower, 
3ut the brown and tangled hedgerows 
They offer gleaming dower 
Of clustering scarlet jewels, 
Fit ransom for a king— 
And they laugh all day, the winds and 
they, 
In their merry bantering. 
Ah, there is jocund roving, 
Sooth, there is braw good cheer 
Alone with the English hedgerows 
In the frost-time of the year! 
Grace Hodsdon Boutelle 





The Personal Power of Kings. 


BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


RULERS AS A CLASS AND AS 


INDIVIDUALS—WHAT THE _IN- 


STITUTION OF MONARCHY MEANS, AND HOW IT WORKS. 


, ENISTS are familiar with a 

form of dementia known as 
uranomania. The patient believes him- 
self associated with matters and things 
supernal. De- 


Their own soldiery they are unable to 

infect with anything of the kind. 
The whole subject is a curious one. 
European rulers do not, of course, claim 
divine descent— 





mentia is con- 
tagious. Lunacy 
in one may in- 
cite insanity in 
others. <A test 
of insanity is the 
presence: of a 
fixed and erro- 
neous idea. We 
all have errone- 
ous ideas, but the 
demented yield 
to them. Ideas 
of this nature 
may affect an in- 
dividual, a fam- 
ily, a community, 


not now, at least; 
but some of 
them, the Czar 
and the Kaiser, 
for instanee, do 
claim a right to 
sovereignty by 
grace divine. In 
the absence of 
such claim the 
legitimacy of 
hereditary mon- 
archy becomes 
rather contest- 
able. It becomes 
comparable to a 
form of gout. 


occasionally a na- Fe NICHOLAS THE LITTLE, Yet men must 


tion. 
An agreeable on 
instance is Ja- PIN. 
pan. In that an- 
cient and sur- 





CZAR OF ALL THE RUS- 
SIAS, DISPORTS HIMSELF 


have’ leaders. 
THE HEAD OF A They must have 
them, not be- 
cause they re- 
quire to be har- 








prising realm 

there is an idea fixed, immutable, and 
highly exalting that the sovereign is of 
divine descent. Successes in war are at- 
tributed not to superior tactics, but to 
the illustrious virtues which are held to 
be his by reason of this origin. To the 
Japanese, the Mikado is not merely a 
representative of the divine; he him- 
self is divine, the incarnation of their 
primordial god. When on one of their 
ironclads they were torpedoed down 
into death, they did not bother regard- 
ing themselves, they were occupied 
solely in acclaiming him. This is some- 
thing more than Oriental fatalism. It 
shows a uranomania at which European 
monarchs marvel, as well they may. 


ried or driven, 
but because harmony is preferable to 
discord, loyalty to revolt. Anarchists 
and metaphysicians may abolish kings 
over and over again; men will always be 
choosing new ones. 

In America, some of us have no 
sooner settled on one leader than others 
among us want somebody else. Every 
four years we are choosing anew. The 
system has its advantages and also its 
defects—defects which in Europe are 
diminished or increased in accordance 
with the individual nature of the leader. 


THE INVENTION OF DIVINE RIGHT. 


In days gone by, kings were elected 
for life. Their election was due to per- 
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sonal merit, to attested valor, to the 
belief that confidence could be reposed 
in them. Naturally enough, now and 
again, the power with which they were 
invested became not a trust but a 
force, one which enabled them to trans- 
mit their prerogatives to an heir. To 
make the legerdemain acceptable, tales 
of divine intervention were told; about 
the cradle of budding royalty a mystic 
aureole was placed. Credulity did the 
rest, and hereditary monarchy began. 

Theoretical attempts have been made 
to justify this form of government by 
assimilating the executive power with 
bequeathable property, and also by 
reason of the guarantee it affords for 
the greater stability of things. The 
prior theory would be amusing were it 
not simply monstrous; the other would 
be all right could dynasties be invari- 
ably headed by superior men, instead, 
as is frequently the case, by inferior im- 
beciles. Even otherwise the system is 
stupid, for the reason that in every 
rational form of government the execu- 
tive, as trustee of the nation, does not 
command, he obeys—witness the motto 
of the Prince of Wales, “ Ich dien,” “I 
serve *—and what, except nonsense, is 
an hereditary right to be obedient ? 

On the other hand, the principle that 
it is the nation who is sovereign, and 
that the leader—the emperor, presi- 
dent, or king—is but the first magis- 
trate of a republic, a magistrate 
whose fantasies are strictly limited 
by law, presents no nonsense what- 
ever, or, if any, less than that offered 
by the Czar declaring that to crush 
Japan he was willing to sacrifice a mil- 
lion of his cattle. No, not cattle—that 
is not what he said; a million of his sub- 
jects. 

“Sire,” said a scoundrel to Louis 
XV, “deign to look at that mass of 
humanity. It is yours.” 

At the moment, that mass was think- 
ing odd things. The Revolution was 
germinating in it. 


ROYALTY AS A STIMULUS TO TRADE. 


Since then the theory of kingship by 
right divine has rather evaporated. Yet 
as old principles are replaceable by new 
ones, not through any sudden revolu- 
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tion of men, but only through the long 
revolution of time, here and there a 
compromise was effected whereby kings, 
formerly autocrats, became automatons, 
governing still, but reigning no more, 

The idea is ingenious and commer- 
cially serviceable. A king presupposes 
a court; a court, luxury; luxury, extray- 
agance; and though gone is the amphi- 
theater with which Rome gratified the 
people, instead of it is a pageantry 
which amuses every one and gladdens 
the shopkeeping heart. 

A generation or so ago the inhabit- 
ants of a little German capital objected 
to their lord. Before his schloss they 
swarmed and shouted. At a window 
the kinglet appeared. 

“Was willst du?” he agreeably in- 
quired. 

“ Heraus!” was the clamorous reply. 

Heraus with a hand-bag he went. 
The court followed. Trade languished. 
A deputation went after him. He was 
begged to return. With entire amiabil- 
ity he complied. There has not been a 
heraus since then. 

The story has a moral, as all proper 
stories should have. It shows the util- 
ity of kings—of the general run, that 
is, though among them are a few with 
merits of their own. 


KING EDWARD’S WORK FOR ENGLAND. 


Of these Edward VII is obviously 
first. Succeeding to a throne which the 
late Queen Victoria made quite the 
strongest, he has added to its strength. 
It may be remembered that when Ger- 
many was attacking Denmark, English 
sentiment, public and official, was gen- 
erally in favor of taking Denmark’s 
part. That sentiment the late queen 
successfully opposed, and through the 
prestige of her personal influence she 
prevented a war which might readily 
have altered the European map. Sim- 
ilarly, at the time of the Mason and 
Slidell affair, it was the hand of this 
lady that eliminated the danger of con- 
flict between our country and hers. 
Subsequently the same influence inter- 
posing prevented a renewal of the 
Franco-Prussian fight. 

This influence, directed always in the 
interests of peace and propriety, made 
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THE KAISER LIKES NOT THE HUMBLE MOTTO 


OF HIS COUSIN OF WALES. 


Queen Victoria really revered. It did 
more. It raised the throne from a 
questionable and, at one time, a serious- 
ly questioned institution, into the se- 
rene category of accepted facts. 

But perhaps the real test of a mon- 
arch’s ability is the power to turn ene- 
mies into friends. From that test the 
present sovereign of Britain has issued 
excellently. He has lifted England 
from the isolation—splendid, as it was 
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called—in which she stood, and has won 
over France, the hereditary foe of 
“perfidious Albion.” After the Fasho- 
da incident, France showed her false 
teeth, from which came intermittent 
growls until, other events supervening, 
Cook’s tourists were insulted on the 
boulevards and Queen Victoria in the 
comic press. But recently that lady’s 
son and successor made a round of vis- 
its. Among them, to the surprise of the 
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world, to the delight of France, at his 
own initiative, was a magnanimous call 
at the Elysée. Then followed his wel- 
come to President Loubet in London, 
the gala entertainments that ensued, 
after the last of which—a state ball at 
Buckingham Palace that terminated at 
three in the morning—the king, five 
hours later, was at Victoria Station, 
fresh as paint, seeing Loubet off, wish- 
ing him “ Bon. voyage,” calling after 
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with practical unanimity to the office 
which he holds. 


THE FIRST CITIZEN OF GERMANY. 


Were there to be voting in Germany 
for the same purpose, the election of 
the Kaiser to his present place would be 
as readily assured. He is the one man 
there. In spite of his fervent and pas- 
sably theatrical belief in the divine 
right of kings, he is a human being, and 
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IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS, THE 
STRONGEST MAN OF THE 
TRIBE WAS KING. 
him “ Aw revoir! ”—a series of compli- 
ments so placating that when the East- 
ern situation became acute, France, the 
ally of the Bear in the China-shop, 
semi-officially disclaimed any thought 
of taking up the fight at this end, of 
antagonizing Albion, perfidious no long- 

er but charming indeed. 

It was to the tact of King Edward 
that the volte-face was due, and to noth- 
ing else whatever. His visits, antece- 
dent and subsequent, to other capitals 
and resorts have heightened interna- 
tional comity, diminishing the chances 
of war, and have made him the most 
popular man in the world, one who, 
were there to be voting in England for 
a leader to-morrow, would be elected 
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as such has his faults. But he has also 
his virtues. Among them is abstention. 

When he leaped erect on a throne and 
there in a burning red cloak announced 
to a mob of monarchs that he was a sov- 
ereign specially ordained by the Al- 
mighty, there was a war scare at once. 
That scare by no means subsided when 
a little later he showed Bismarck the 
door. It was a beautiful door, and well 
worth being shown. But the act 
alarmed. It need not have. It was 
mere acting. ‘The empire means 
peace,” said the third Napoleon, who 
was unable to live up to the promise. 
“'Those who oppose me I will smash,” 
said the second William, who has failed 
to live down to the threat. 
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The failure is to his credit. So is an 
immense remark. <A tradesman sent 
him a dressing-gown. It was returned 
with these words: 

“A Hohenzollern wears but a uni- 
form.” 

A uniform is becoming to William II. 
He looks the 











soldier and 
every inch the 
king. He holds 
himself with 
the arrowy 
straightness of 
a cuirassier. In 
his features he 
produces at will 
a mask of dig- 
nity imperial 
and superb. 
Another item 
to his credit is 
his inability 
to be idle. In 
all matters 
whether mun- 











THE MIKADO IS THE 
ONLY SOVEREIGN 
WHOSE SUBJECTS 
ACTUALLY REGARD 
HIM AS A DIVINE 
BEING. 


place, of abso- 
lute might. He 
has a will of his 
own, and what 
he wills is law. 
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dane, religious, 
artistic, scien- 
tific, industrial, national, or military, 
his favorite recreation is work. This 
ceaseless activity has been attributed 
to ambition, which is a malady of 
the mind, and to purulent otorrheea, 
which is a distemper of the ear. But 
to whatever cause it be due, it is there. 
Yet not too pronouncedly. That is his 
great virtue. The mailed fist is less ap- 
parent than his affable smile. 


KINGS AND KINGLETS. 

By comparison with the Kaiser, the 
Czar, nominally the real autocrat, is 
actually the real automaton, not in- 
fluencing but influenced. The fault of 
that, however, is his own. 

To a former Czar, Mme. de Staél very 
basely remarked: 

“Sire, your character is a constitu- 
tion for Russia, and your conscience is 
its guarantee.” 

The present Czar has no character, 
even a poor one, and the value of his 
conscience, honest enough but deplor- 
ably unstable, would enjoy a large and 
ample playground on the head of a pin. 

Conversely the Sultan Abdul presents 
the spectacle, by no means common- 


“Time and | 
against all comers” is the motto that 
hangs in the Yildiz Kiosk. For years, 
single-handed, he has outwitted the 
diplomacy of Europe. For years his 
dominions have felt the absolute power 
which is his. 

“The Sultan of Sultans, Prince of 
True Believers, Shadow of God on 
Karth, King of the ‘wo Worlds, Lord 
of the Two Seas, through whose exist- 
ence life has been ennobled ”—such is 
the plain and simple fashion in which 
this despot is officially described. About 
him is the atmosphere of ceaseless in- 
trigue which is the very breath of Con- 
stantinople. That atmosphere has not 
dulled him. The Sultan is astutely 
clever. Yet such a dreary demon is he 
that his titles have been shortened into 
Abdul the Damned. 

Barring now the Austrian emperor 
and the real ruler of Franee—we will 
get to the latter ina moment—there are 
no other sovereigns of prime import- 
ance. But Francis Joseph stands out. 

The life of this Hapsburg has been 
singularly tortured. You have to go 
back to the Greek dramatists to find 
a king whom Nemesis has so relentless- 
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ly pursued. No other modern monarch 
has supped on horrors so amply. He 
has suffered privately, personally, pub- 
licly, politically, regally. The bomb 
which bursts in the paths of potentates 
has been absent from his; but only be- 
cause of one of fate’s refinements, only 
that living he might suffer more. 

The name Hapsburg is derived from 
Habichtsburg, and means a vulture’s 
nest. When, in a dismal brawl, his son 
Rudolph was killed, there ensued a stu- 
por into which filtered the discernment 
that the name was doomed, that vul- 
tures of another brood were hovering 
at the frontiers waiting but for the 
emperor’s death to batten on the em- 
pire’s vitals. That was years ago. Since 
then on his tottering throne he has sat, 
weary and stricken indeed, but impe- 


rially alert, still a power, always a man. 


FRANCE NEEDS A MAN. 

That is precisely what France lacks. 
The republic lacks a man. But not a 
king. Her king is money. Money itself, 
mere money, is a convenience when it 
does not happen to be a burden; but 
money allied to brains is a force. It is 
this force that is king in France. The 
style and title under which it reigns 
is haute finance. It was the haute 
finance that delivered the government 
to Gambetta. It is the haute finance 
that rules in France to-day, the more 
pontifically because its rule is occult. 

Just now the king wants a change. 
So do the clergy, the bourgeoisie, the 
aristocrats, and the people. They all 
want a change. France lacks a man, 
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haute finance lacks confidence. ‘To pro- 
duce the one and restore the other, 
money is at work. The agent selected 
will of course have to be enveloped in 
glamour of some kind. The Orleans 
pretendant has little, Victor Napoleon 
has less; but Louis Napoleon has some. 
A good soldier, a fine fellow, living on 
terms of agreeable though not oppres- 
sive intimacy with the Czar, capable of 
potential aid from Italy, from whose 
reigning house his mother came and 
into which his sister married; capable, 
too, of being aided by the Kaiser, whose 
grandfather thrashed his cousin very 
thoroughly, and who in consequence 
takes an interest in him; capable of re- 
establishing a splendid court, and of 
providing better assurance of European 
peace—there is somebody who at — 
looks like a man. 

Behind him are the memories of Se- 
dan; but behind those memories are the 
glories of Austerlitz. To display a 
gleam of the latter, he would of course 
have to come galloping over the fron- 
tier, prancing through the Triumphal 
Arch; and thus far, save in gossipy 
clubs and counting-houses, there has 
been no echo of ringing hoofs. 

Yet everything is possible—particu- 
larly to haute finance. There is the 
real power. The Prince of True Be- 
lievers may be Sultan of Sultans, but 
Money is King of Kings—a sovereign 
more holy than the Mikado, more ob- 
vious than the Kaiser, more popular 
than Edward, more despotic than 
Abdul—the real autocrat, the Pontifex 
Maximus that rules the world. 








A NEW NAPOLEON 
GALLOPS INTO 
PARIS. 
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MARGARET ANGLIN, STARRING IN “ THE ETERNAL FEMININE.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


THE HIT OF “ THE SCHOOL GIRL.” 

Amid the toppling of fresh ventures, 
treading fast on one another’s heels, 
“The School Girl” has “caught on” 
in New York with no uncertain grip. 
This musical importation from England 
succeeds on the lines of simplicity. Lon- 
don knows how to put such pieces on the 
stage to a nicety. The music is always 
light, and so are the voices. Edna May 
has no singing voice, but since her 
long stay on the other side her speaking 


tones have taken on the softness and 
sweetness of the English maidens, and 
she is more winsome in “ The School 
Girl ” than in anything since “ The Belle 
of New York,” which, after all, was more 
of a go in London than it ever was here. 

3ut although Miss May is starred in 
“The School Girl,” the real drawing 
eard of the show is George Grossmith, 
Jr., lately in “ The Orchid” at the Lon- 
don Gaiety. He also created Archie in 
the original production of “ The Torea- 
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dor.” In that same piece the animal- Girl,” which has rather an odd history. 
trainer was done by Fred Wright, Jr... Imported to England from “the States ” 
who is General Marchmont in “The for use in Edwardes’ “ Earl 


and the 






































DAVID WARFIELD, STARRING IN “THE MUSIC MASTER.” 


From his litest photograth by the Otto Sarony Company, New Vork. 


School Girl.” The new comedy has an- Girl” at the Adelphi, it has been brought 
other capital comedian in James Blake- back again now in a pretty adaptation 
ley, son of a famous father in this line. for the use of Miss May and Mr. Gros- 

A taking feature of “The School smith, with assistance from the chorus. 
Girl” is the song “My Cozy Corner Another of the daintily sweet and repeat- 









































FRITZI SCHEFF, STARRING IN “THE TWO ROSES. 


From her latest photograbh by the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 
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EDNA MAY, STARRING IN “THE SCHOOL GIRL.” 


From her latest photegraph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New 3 


edly redemanded numbers in “The so badly as now, after the weak-kneed 
Sehool Girl” is “ My Little Canoc.” “Captain Dieppe” of last year. That 
——— other time was the autumn following 

THE “ DUKE’S ” WINNERS. “Richard Carvel.’ of awful memory, 

John Drew has a winner at last, and when, by an odd eoineidenece, it was 
never but once before did he need one Robert Marshell who pulled him out of 
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CAMILLE CLIFFORD, WHO WENT TO LONDON AS 
THE NEW YORK GIRL IN “THE PRINCE OF 
PILSEN,” AND WHO REMAINED THERE AS 
ONE OF THE GIBSON GIRLS IN “‘ THE 
CATCH OF THE SEASON.” 


From a photograph by Armstrong, Boston. 


the slough of despond with his “ Second 
in Command,” just as he has done again 
with “ The Duke of Killicrankie.” 

It is a far cry from the Major of the 
one play to the Duke of the other, and in 
filling the two characters Mr. Drew has 
an opportunity that rarely comes to him 
nowadays for the display of versatility. 
It must be said, however, that the lowly- 
minded Major was more difficult of inter- 
pretation than the masterful Duke. This 
time, Mr. Drew may as well be content to 
let the laurels rest where most of the re- 
viewers have bestowed them—on Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk and Fanny Brough, as 
a sponging M. P. and the widow of 
“olue king” respectively. 

Both these players are of English birth. 
For some years Mr. Gottschalk was in 
the company of Amelia Bingham, where 
he created Johnny Trotter, who marries 
the widow in “The Climbers.” One of 
his best-remembered characterizations 
was that of the hypochondriae Tween- 
wayes at the old Lyceum in “ The 
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Amazons,” a role which has been likened 
to his present one with Drew. Last sea- 
son he waded for a while miserably out 
of his depth in that luckless musical 
comedy, “ Glittering Gloria.” 

Fanny Brough was here last year 
with Charles Hawtrey as the woman who 
gives the dinner party in “The Man 
from Blankley’s.” Previous to that she 
had made a great:hit as the mother-in- 
law with Ellaine Terriss and Seymour 
Hicks in “ My Daughter-in-Law.” 

Captain Marshall, author of “The 
Duke of Killicrankie,” is a retired officer 
who used to write plays for the entertain- 
ment of his fellow soldiers. His greatest 
previous success was “ A Royal Family,” 
in which Annie Russell starred. In his 
present work he seems to be following in 


























JULIUS STEGER, OF THE COMPANY AT LEW 


FIELDS’ THEATER. 


From his latest photograph by Marceau, New York 
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seene of the second act, where 
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ont 





the ladies say nasty things to 
each other, is delicious, and il- 
lustrates admirably the power 
of the pause. During the pro- 
gress of this remarkable meal, 
whole minutes pass without a 
word being said, and yet tli 
attention of the audience is 
kept tense with an expectation 
which the author never disap 
points. 

Margaret Dale, Mr. Drew's 
leading woman, was with him 
last season, and made her first 
New York appearance some 


years since with Henry Miller. 
After that she was for a time in 
the Empire stock. 


CECILIA FALLS BACK ON CISSIE. 

The world of difference be- 
tween theory and practise was 
never more sharply illustrated 
than in “ The Serio-Comie Gov 
erness.” The piece was written 
expressly for Daniel Froh 
man’s Lyceum Theater by 
Israel Zangwill, and was de 
signed as a starring vehicle for 
Cecilia Loftus, late leading 
woman with Sothern, and for 
merly Cissie Loftus, queen of 
imitators in the music-halls. 
Look you, Mr. Frohman,” 
one ean faney Mr. Zangwill 
saying. ‘Ill give you a play 
with such a dual réle for Miss 
Loftus as never was before, and 
in addition Tll furnish the 
chance for her to do her imita 
tions and sing a song or two, 
without having it seem that 
either was lugged in by the 
heels. How can such a coneat 
enation of attractions help win 
ning ’em?” 

But what is the result? A 


its 














hodge-podge of dreary, point 





BESSIE ABBOTT, THE AMERICAN SOPRANO, WHO 


From her latest photograph by Reutlinger, 
the footsteps of Barrie, and seeking 
freer scope for his fancy in the realm of 
the fantastic, although he calls his play 
merely a “ farcical romance.” 

But whether it strains the probabilities 
a bit or not to conceive of an up-to-date 
duke in society abducting a young wom- 
an for whom he has the highest respect, 
mrost of it is very good fun. The dinner 


HAS 
ENGAGED FOR THE OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS. 


Paris. 


BEEN less dialogue, an avalanehe ot 
atrocious puns, and a mess ot 
situations that mean nothing 
and get nowhere. 

Miss Loftus does all that it is possible 
to do with such material, and a great 
deal more than most could do. In lh 
imitations she ineludes Ellen Terry. 
Mrs. Langtry, Ada Rehan, and Sarali 
Bernhardt. As she has not displayed 
this gift of hers—and .an extraordinary 
one it is—for some years, it may be that 
this scene alone will carry the play. 
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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, STARRING IN SARDOU'S ‘‘SORCERESS.” 


From her latest photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
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HELEN LOWELL AS MISS HAZY IN “MRS. WIGGS HELEN LOWELL AS SHE APPEARS IN ACTUAL 
LIFE OFF THE STAGE. 


OF THE CABBAGE PATCH.” 
From photographs by Hall, New York. 


speaking parts. After Miss Loftus, Eva 


As so often happens with crude work, 
the “ Governess” calls for a long cast, Vincent affords the most entertainment, 
there being no fewer than twenty-eight as a nouveau riche dame of the English 















































CHARLES CARTER, AS CY PRIME IN “THE OLD 


CHARLES CARTER, WHO IS HIRAM BOGGS IN “ COM- 4 
HOMESTEAD. 


MON SENSE BRACKET.” 
From photegraphs by Stevens, Chicago. 
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MADELEINE BESLEY, WHO FOLLOWED MABELLE GILMAN IN 


““THE MOCKING BIRD.” 


From a photograph by the Burr Mclutosh Studio, New York. 


provinees. Last winter Miss Vincent was 
the red-headed stepmother with Maxine 
Elliott in “ Her Own Way.” . 

The role of Eileen’s soldier lover fell 


first to H. Reeves Smith, best remembered 
for his work with Ethel Barrymore in 
“ Captain Jinks” but when the play was 
rewritten he became the bookish sweet- 
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ALICE FISCHER AS SHE APPEARS IN “ PIFF, PAFF, POUF.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


heart who finally wins the 
girl, thus passing from vil- 
lain to hero in the same 
piece. 


MERIT THE BELASCO MASCOT, 

Another shot in the Bel 
aseo locker with which t 
keep up the fight—in which 
he is now the only man left— 
against the Syndicate! War- 
field in “ The Music Master ” 
has achieved a hit compar 
able to those scored by Hen- 
rietta Crosman, last season, 
in “Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” 
and by Blanche Bates, the 
year before, in “ The Darling 
of the Gods.” Mrs. Carter, 
in her new tragedy, is yet 
to be heard from at the mo- 
ment of writing. 

This time it is sheer merit 
that wins, not the tinsel ot 
scenery, the gewgaws of cos 
tume, or the trick of me 
chanical effect. Of plot 
there is only a shadow in 
Charles Klein’s play; char 
acter-drawing dominates thx 
stage. That the public ap 
preciate this to the extent of 
crowded houses is one of tli 
most hopeful signs of a not 
particularly cheering dra 
matie period. 

And the outcome means 
more to the star than thi 
mere scoring of a victory. 
In the part of the old musi- 
eian he has shown that he 
ean get away from the He- 
brew roles in which fame first 
same to him, and ean fit him- 
self to an entirely new part. 
He is not a mere lay figure on 
which playwrights may drap: 
the: figments of their faney, 
even as the tailor measures 
a man for his next suit 
of clothes. David Warfield 
is happy now in believing 
that the public has forgotten 
his Auctioneer. He hopes 
that later on it will forget 
his Music Master, lost in ad 
miration of his next proof 
of versatility. For in this 
line only lies the direction of 
the actor’s growth. 

Like Belasco, his manager, 
and Miss Bates, his fellow 
star under the Belasco ban- 
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ner, Warfield is a native of Califor- Warfield’s leading woman in “ The 
nia. He came to New York in 1890 and Music Master,” which is written by the 
made his first hit in “ The Merry World” man who made the book of “ El Capitan ” 









































DORIS KEANE, APPEARING IN “THE OTHER GIRL.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


at the Casino. Later on he was one of the for De Wolf Hopper, is Minnie Dupree, 
leaders in the fun at Weber &Fields’, best remembered as the youngest daugh- 
from which Mr. Belasco plucked him, ter in “The Climbers.” From “The 
three years ago, for “ The Auctioneer.” Auctioneer ” Warfield has brought with 
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him Marie Bates, the Aunt Rosa of hands. In his right was the pen; in his 
“ Zaza,” who gives another of her care- left, reclining and lanquid, nestled Bern 


ful studies in middle-class life as the hardt, around whom he modeled Zoraya. 
landlady of the Houston Street lodging- the Moorish woman. And it was through 
house. The ingénue part falls to An- Bernhardt that Sardou gave us the in 
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GEORGE GROSSMITH, JR., LEADING COMEDIAN IN “THE SCHOOL GIRL.” 
From a photograph by Ellis & Walery, London. 


toinette Walker, who spoke the prologue’ furiated and 


passionate creature who 
of “Sweet Kitty Bellairs. 


embraced her Castilian lover on the cold 
steps of the Toledo cathedral, who re- 
ceived and gave the kiss of death. Bern- 

When Victorien Sardou, the magician, hardt subtracted more from “ The Sor- 
wrote “The Sorceress,” he used both ceress” than Sardou spent in the build- 


MRS. CAMPBELLS “ SORCERESS.” 














ing. Sardou admitted it. But if ever 
the great French dramatist sees Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell as Zoraya—a remote 
possibility, for it is said that Sardou 
hates England—he will know in the first 
act that the English woman has slipped 
through his fingers. 

Only once in Mrs. Campbell’s produc- 
tion of “The Sorceress” does she rise 
full-winged to the heights of a frenzied 
woman’s fury—in her rage against the in- 
quisition directed by Cardinal Ximenes 
in the fourth act. It is then, for a brief 
moment, that she hovers over her foes 
as if in defiance. But it is really ex- 
haustion. She flutters through the last 
act like a wounded dove, and dies a 
cooing. 

One has a gleam of Mrs. Campbell’s 
love-making in the second act, when Don 
Enriquez, stirred to a sense of duty by 
the tolling of bells that remind him of 
his wedding day, makes excuses to be 
done with the false caresses of the dark 
Zoraya. She pleads with him to tarry 
yet a while, and breathes a tenderness 
that Guy Standing, as the gay Lothario, 
finds it difficult to escape. ; 

Louis N. Parker, who adapted Suder- 
mann’s “ Magda” for Mrs. Campbell, and 
did it well, does not seem to have been so 
suecessful in his translation of “ The 
Sorceress.” It is possible that Sardou 
and Mrs. Campbell suffer in turn because 
of it. More probable still, that they suf- 
fer together. Mr. Parker has lost the at- 
mosphere and the charm that is present 
even in the very scenery. 

Were it not for Mrs. Campbell’s ex- 
pressive back—a feature that is at one 
and the same time a physical culture ex- 
hibition and a dialogue—the emotional 
scenes in “The Sorceress” would have 
to be translated again into French. 

There is no particular reason why one 
should take Mr. Standing seriously in 
this play. He has nothing to do, and 
does it admirably. Whenever he consid- 
ers it important to assert his rights as 
a duplicity promoter, the sorceress talks 
him to a standstill and winds up by mak- 
ing him a fool in the eyes of the Spanish 
doughboys. 

Frederick Perry’s Cardinal Ximenes is 
an excellent bit of professional villainy, 
somewhat over-dressed. The role of the 
hag, played by Alice Butler, is rather 
good, Miss Butler’s cackling laugh being 
of the sort that lifts old men out of their 
seats, and keeps them out. 

Altogether “The Sorceress” needs a 
little more genius in the support and a 
rehearsal before Sardou. 
10m 
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Mrs. Campbell’s previous visit to this 
country was made two seasons ago, when 
she opened at the Garden Theater in a 
dreary affair by “ Dodo” Benson, called 
“ Aunt Jeannie,” which was speedily re- 
placed by a morbid Sudermann concoe- 
tion most inappropriately called “The 
Joy of Living.’ Her American début 
took place in Chicago late in 1901, in 
Sudermann’s “ Magda,” which also served 
to introduce her to New Yorkers a fort- 
night later at the Republic Theater, now 


the Belasco. During this engagement 
she was seen in the drama which made 


her famous in a night, Pinero’s favorite 
play, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
The night in question fell on the 26th of 
May, 1893, at the London St. James’ 
Theater. Later she created the part of 
Dulcie, done here by Viola Allen, in 
Henry Arthur Jones’ “The Masquera- 
ders.” 

Mrs. Campbell was born in London, her 
maiden name being Tanner. Her mother 
was an Italian, from whom she inherited 
so strong a taste for music that she nearly 
took up singing as a profession instead 
of the drama. She made a _ runaway 
match before she was eighteen, and in 
this way came by her Irish name. 


MARLOWE, SOTHERN AND SHAKESPEARE. 

When the stage offers us “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” like the Frenchman decorated 
with the medal of the Legion of Honor, 
we accept. There is no escape and ’tis 
dangerous to decline. Once a year, or 
thereabouts, we must go to Verona to 
view the tragic ending of Shakespeare’s 
wondrous story in the tomb of the Capu- 
lets, to see the lover and the loved in that 
last embrace, to wonder if Mercutio’s 
valiant shade made merry with the youth- 
ful twain when afterward they met in 
shadowland. 

This year New York has Sothern for 
its Romeo, Marlowe for its Juliet, the 
two players—now making their first joint 
appearance—having been selected, as 
Charles Frohman puts it, “for the pres- 
entation of the plays of Shakespeare.” 
If all attempts to present the plays of 
Shakespeare were as rational as this one 
appears to be, the prospect for the culti- 
vation of American dramatic taste would 
be encouraging. 

But the general tendency of the Soth- 
ern-Marlowe production is to exalt the 
actor, and not the author. In the great 
interest excited by these two American 
stars, all the splendor of the idea, all the 
intensity and tragedy and pathos of the 
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story, are forgotten, and there really 
happens just the reverse of what should 
happen. Shakespeare’s Juliet becomes 
Julia Marlowe, and Romeo is melted into 
Sothern. The transmutation is agreeable 
to those who witness it, but in the al- 
chemy of the stage such a result is not 
considered a successful demonstration. 
Yet it is interesting, far more so than 
any similar experiment with the fusing 
and confusing elements that glow in the 
theatrical blast-furnace. 

There is something wonderfully vital in 
Miss Marlowe’s interpretation of Juliet. 
It is like the rising and setting of the 
sun, beginning with the morning when 
her love awakes, in the fourth scene of 
the first act, as Romeo, trembling lest his 
words be insufficient to convey his feel- 
ing, tells her to look upon the light. The 
simple and ingenuous girlishness de- 
picted by Miss Marlowe is exquisite, and 
with the passing hour a full tide of 
understanding creeps into her face; the 
high noon of love that knows no bar- 
rier, of passion that has found its one 
desire, being reached in the _ baleony 
scene. 

Then follows the afternoon, in which 
we see her in her chamber, doubting, 
fearing, hoping, and tearing her heart, 
while the grim misfortunes that blend 
with the name of Montague begin to clus- 
ter around her. It is but a step from 
this scene to the tomb, to the sunset of 
that day in Verona when the web of fate 
links together forever the quick and the 
dead. 

When the night comes, Julia Marlowe 
has given us every shade of emotion, 
every phase of a woman’s whole life, 
from the beginning to the end. It is 
splendid, but it is Julia Marlowe. 

That Sothern’s Romeo is rather melan- 
choly is true. But is there not some rea- 
son for this? No briefer joy has ever 
been given to lover than that experienced 
by the ill-fated Romeo. If he acts as 
Hamlet, he feels as Hamlet; the sadness 
of things is upon him from the very be- 
ginning. It is one thing to be a gay 
Lothario and another to be in love for 
love’s sake. Shakespeare knew what he 

vas about when he made death the ref- 
eree in that conflict of hearts. 

Yes, it is something to see Sothern and 
Marlowe die on the steps of a stucco 
tomb, and something more delightful 
still to see them live and love in Verona. 

G. Harrison Hunter is an excellent 
Mercutio, full of zest, bubbling with 
youth. His flirtation with fate, which he 
tempts and angers with his jestings, is 
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capital. It would have ruined Mercutio 
to let him live. His removal is an artful 
thing. 

W. H. Crompton in the réle of Friar 
Laurence lifts the veil that hangs be- 
tween to-day and the sixteenth century, 
giving one a glimpse of long ago, filling 
the nostrils with the dank odors of old 
monasteries, bringing with him the toll- 
ing of sonorous bells, the flare of can- 
dles, the chant of invisible voices. His 
acting is a piece of true art. 

Bless your dear old soul, Mrs. Sol 
Smith! How we enjoy that scene in the 
garden! Had Juliet put the manage- 
ment of her love affairs entirely in your 
hands, the County Paris might have been 
a cheerful guest at Juliel’s wooden wed- 
ding rather than an uninvited corpse at 
the Capulet tomb! 

Julia Marlowe deserted Shakespeare 
in 1897. She played it as well then as 
she does now, but American theater- 
goers do not care to see an actress in 
classical plays until she has first made 
a reputation with the conventional 
modern drama. Her first venture into 
this more commonplace field under syn- 
dicate auspices was with “Countess 
Valeska;” then came “ Colinette,” and in 
October, 1899, her big hit in Clyde Fitch’s 
“ Barbara Frietchie,” followed by a still 
greater triumph with “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower.” Then, like so 
many stars, she ran short of good ma- 
terial. “Queen Fiammetta,” tested in 
Boston, never lived to reach New York, 
which received instead “ The Cavalier,” 
a mildly successful substitute. Last win- 
ter “Fools of Nature” fell by the Chi- 
cago waterside, and then Miss Marlowe 
gave up in disgust and waited calmly 
until the time came to fall back upon the 
Bard of Avon, who only spells failure for 
the ambitious novice. 

Sothern approached this goal of all 
truly ambitious players by slow and 
graded march. He started with the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer in the farce “ The 
Highest Bidder,” passing on by way of 
the comedy environment of “ Captain 
Lettarblair ” and his mates into the ro- 
mantic doings of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” and “An Enemy to the King,” 
and so through the fantastic atmosphere 
of Hauptmann’s “Sunken Bell” to 
“Hamlet.” Last season he dallied with 
“The Proud Prince,” written by Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, who also supplied him 
with “If I Were King,” with which in 
1901 he achieved one of his greatest hits. 

W. H. Crompton was for a long time 
one of the reliables in the stock company 

















at the Empire, and to G. Harrison Hun- 
ter went most of the praise when Elsie 
de Wolfe attempted to star in Clyde 
Fitch’s “ Way of the World.” Mrs. Sol 
Smith was with the late James A. Herne 
in his last play, “Sag Harbor,” as the 
widow addicted to bringing up the past. 


WHEN “MISS HAZY” IS HELEN LOWELL. 


“ When I first read ‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch, I said to myself that it 
ought to make a good play. I had great 
visions of just how I would play Mrs. 
Wiggs, and when Mr. Tyler, of Liebler & 
Company, sent for me and said he wanted 
me for Miss Hazy, I was terribly disap- 
pointed.” 

Thus Miss Helen Lowell, in a talk 
for Munsty’s. 

“<But I want to play Mrs. Wiggs,’ I 
told him. ‘I have always wanted to play 
ae 

“< Vou can’t,’ replied Mr. Tyler; ‘ Mrs. 
Cooke is going to play that. But let me 
assure you that Miss Hazy is almost as 
good a part.’ ” 

The manager spoke better than he 
realized. In the hands of Helen Lowell, 
Miss Hazy has proved the part of the 
piece. She gets most of the laughs from 
the public and the warmest praise from 
the critics. 

And yet Miss Lowell has not made a 
specialty of character work, nor did na- 
ture cut her out to look the réle of the 
pessimistic old maid, as her photograph 
on page 460 sufficiently demonstrates. 
She was born in New York, and her fam- 
ily were all quite removed from stage 
life. From her mother, however, she in- 
herited a gift for singing, and when 
reverses came to the family Helen, then 
only twelve years old, sought and ob- 
tained a position in a small operatic 
company giving performances in Provi- 
dence, where the Lowells were stay- 
ing with relatives. She dared not tell 
them at home of her work, but got away 
at sundown on the plea of passing the 
night with friends. 

One dread evening her aunt visited 
the theater, and discovered her niece 
in the chorus of “ Olivette.” The worthy 
lady at once went around to the 
stage door, and Miss Helen was 
marched home, where a family council 
was held over her. But the mother finally 
decided that the girl should have her way, 
and soon afterwards she secured an en- 
gagement as Buttercup in one of the 
juvenile “ Pinafore ” troupes. From this 
she passed into a D’Oyley Carte organi- 
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zation presenting “ Iolanthe,” and was 
Fleta in the same east in which Richard 
Mansfield did the Lord Chancellor. On 
the sudden departure of the prima donna, 
Miss Lowell, venturing in where angels 
might fear to tread, sang Jolanthe. Her 
first dramatic venture was as Dearest, 
following Kathryn Kidder, in “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” and later she was in 
many of the Hoyt farces. 

Her success as Miss Hazy has put her 
in the center of the limelight that mana- 
gers focus on the winners in the game. 


THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT OF SUCCESSFUL 


PLAYWRIGHTS. 

There are discouragements in the path 
of the successful playwright as well as 
in that of his unacted brother. It must 
be very bitter to Henry Arthur Jones to 
realize that the public and the critics, or 
most of them, scorn his better work for 
the shoddy article. Last year his de- 
licious “ Whitewashing of Julia” had 
few to say a good word for it, and played 
to empty or deadhead-filled benches. 
This season his “Joseph Entangled” 
has brought success onee more to Henry 
Miller, although manifestly weaker in 
construction and inferior in brillianey of 
workmanship. Starting out with an orig- 
inal and most promising situation, the 
comedy meanders off into the common- 
place, and ends lamely, indeed. Never- 
theless, the reviewers praise it and the 
public applauds, simply because their 
sympathies are aroused in the right di- 
rection. Art doesn’t count, nowadays, in 
judging plays. A man must write with 
one eye on his typewriter keyboard and 
the other on popular prejudices. 

Another dramatist with a grievance is 
George Ade. His “ Sho-Gun” eontains 
some of the ecleverest satirical work he 
has yet done, but the newspaper men 
have scored the show more severely than 
any Savage offering yet, because, they 
claim, it is miseast. They quarrel mostly 
with Charles EF. Evans in the part of 
the chewing gum agent. The rdle was 
written for Frank Moulan, the amusing 
Sultan in “Sulu,” but Moulan had 
a personal disagreement with Colonel 
Savage and is now Little Mary, the cook, 
in “ Humpty Dumpty.” 

Evans was once a member of the team 
of Evans and Hoey, who made a fortune 
in “A Parlor Match,” a piece whose last 
New York revival introduced Anna Held 
to American audiences. Of late years 
Evans has acted very little, having gone 
into theater ownership. 















THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “A Gentleman of France” and “Count Hannibal.” 


XXIII (Continued). 
FATHER BENET knocked on the door 


and turned to flee; but with an un- 
expected movement the abbess seized his 
wrist in her strong grasp. Though he 
stammered a remonstrance, and even re- 
sisted her weakly, she held him until the 
opening door surprised them. A grim- 
faced woman looked out on them. 

“'To see the countess,” the abbess mut- 
tered. Then, to the priest as she released 
him, she continued: “ I shall not be more 
than ten minutes, father. You will wait 
for me perhaps. Until then!” 

She nodded to him after a careless, 
easy fashion, and the door closed on her. 
In the half light of the passage within, 
which only some faded tapestry and a 
stand of arms relieved from bareness, the 
woman who had admitted her faced her 
sourly. 

“You have my lord’s leave?” she said 
suspiciously. 

“Should I be here without it?” the 
abbess retorted in her proudest manner. 
“ Be speedy, and let me to her. My lord 
will not be best pleased if the priest be 
kept waiting.” 

“No great matter that,” the woman 
muttered rebelliously; but having said it 
she led the visitor up the stairs, and 
ushered her without more into the well- 
remembered room. It was a spacious, 
pleasant chamber with a view of the gar- 
den, and beyond the garden of the widen- 
ing valley spread far beneath. 

The woman did not enter with her, but 
the gain was not much; for the abbess 
had no sooner crossed the threshold than 
she discovered a second gaoler. Perched 
on a stool just within the door, a young 
waiting-woman sat eying with something 
of pity and more of ill-humor the hud- 
dled form of her prisoner. 

The little countess, indeed, was a piti- 
ful sight. She lay crouching in the recess 
of the farther window, and hid her face 
upon the seat in the abandonment of 

grief and despair. Her loosened hair 


flowed disheveled upon her neck and 
shoulders, and from minute to minute a 
dry painful sob—for she was not weeping 
—shook the poor child from head to foot. 

After one keen glance, which took in 
every particular from the _ waiting- 
woman’s expression to the attitude of the 
captive, the abbess nodded to the atten- 
dant, but for a moment did not speak. 

“She takes it ill?” she muttered at 
length, under ber breath. 

The other slightly shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“She has been like that since he left 
her,” she whispered. 

“Tam here to mend that,” the abbess 
rejoined, and she moved a short way into 
the room. But there she came to a stand: 
her eyes on a pile of laces and dainty 
fabrics arranged upon one of the seats of 
the nearer window. Her face underwent 
a sudden change; she seemed about to 
speak, but the words stuck in her throat. 
“ Those are for her?” she said at last. 

“ Aye, but God knows how I am to get 
them on,” the girl answered in a low tone. 
“She is such a baby! But there it is! 
Whatever she is now, she'll be mistress 
to-morrow, and I—I am loath to use 
force.” 

“T will contrive it” the abbess replied, 
a light in her averted eyes. “Do you 
leave us. Come back in a quarter of an 
hour, and if I have succeeded take no 
notice. Take no heed, do you hear?” she 
continued sternly, turning to the girl. 
“ Let her be until she is sent for.” 

“T am only too glad to let her be.” 

“That is enough,” the abbess rejoined. 
“You can go now. Already the time is 
short for what I have to do.” 

“You will find it too short, my lady, 
unless I am mistaken,” the waiting- 
woman answered, but under her breath; 
and she went. 

She was glad to escape, glad to get rid 
of the difficulty, and she went without 
suspicion. How the other came to be 
there, or where lay her interest in array- 
ing this child for a marriage with her 
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lover, these were questions which the girl 
proposed to put to her gossips at a proper 
opportunity; certainly they were puzzling 
questions. But that the abbess was there 
without leave—the abbess who not a 
month before had been in Vlaye’s com- 
pany, hawking and hunting and even sup- 
ping—something to the scandal of the 
convent, albeit no strait-laced one, nor 
unwont to make allowance for its noble 
mistress—that the abbess was there with- 
out the knowledge of her master, this she 
never suspected. 

Meanwhile, the moment the door closed 
on her,. Odette took action. Before the 
latch ceased to rattle, her hand was on 
the countess’ shoulder, her voice was in 
her ear, 

“Up, girl, up, if you wish to be saved,” 
she hissed. “ Up, and not a word!” 

The countess sprang up, startled simul- 
taneously by hand and voice; but once on 
her feet she recoiled, and stood breathing 
hard, her hands raised to ward the other 
off. 

“You?” she cried. “You here?” 
And shaking her head as if she thought 
she dreamed, she retreated another step, 
her distrust of the abbess apparent in 
every line of her figure. 

“Yes, it is I,” the visitor answered 
roughly. 

“But why? Why 
Why you?” 

“To save you, girl! ” Odette answered. 
“To save you, do you hear? But every 
moment is of value. Hold your tongue, 
ask no questions, do as I tell you, and all 
may be well. Hesitate, and it will be too 
late. He weds you to-night?” 

The other gave a cry of despair. 

“And for naught!” she said. “Do 
you understand, for naught! He is false. 
He has not let him go! He lied to us! 
He has not released him! He holds me, 
but he will not release him.” 

“ And he will not!” the abbess replied 
with something like a jeer. “So if you 
would not give all for naught, listen to 
me! Put some wrapping about your 
shoulders, a kerchief on your head, and 
over them nry robes and hood. And be 
speedy! On your feet, these!” With a 
rapid movement she drew from some hid- 
ing-place in her garments a pair of thick- 
soled shoes. “ Hold yourself up, be bold, 


are you here? 


and you may pass out in my place.” 

“In your place?” the girl stammered 
in sheer astonishment. : 

The abbess had scant patience with her 
rival’s obtuseness. 

“ That is what I said,” she replied with 
a look in her eyes that was not pleasant. 
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The countess saw the look, and, fearful 
and doubting, hung back. 

“But you!” she murmured. “ What 
of you?” 

“What is that to you?” 

“ Bot" 

“Fear nothing for me!” the abbess 
cried vehemently. “ Think only of your- 
self! Think only of your own safety. 
I ”—with scorn—* am no weak thing to 
suffer and make no cry. I can take care 
of myself. But there, we have lost five 
minutes already! Are you going to do 
this or not? Are you going to stay here, 
or are you going to escape?” 

“Oh, escape! Escape, if it be pos- 
sible!” the countess answered shudder- 
ing. “But he—it is not possible! He is 
too clever.” 

“We will see if that be so,” the abbess 
answered, smiling grimly; and taking the 
matter into her own hands, she began to 
strip off her robe and hood. 

That decided the girl. Gladly would 
she have learned how the other came to be 
there, and why, and to what she trusted. 
But the prospect of escape—of escape 
from a fate which she dreaded the more, 
the nearer she saw it—took reality in view 
of the abbess’ action. 

Escape? Was it possible, was it pos- 
sible to escape? With shaking fingers 
she snatched up a short cloak, and 
wrapped it about her shoulders and 
figure, tying it this way and that. She 
made in the same way a turban of a ker- 
chief, and stood ready to reclothe herself. 
By this time the abbess’ outer garments 
lay on the floor; and in three or four 
minutes the travesty, as far as the 
other was concerned, was effected. 

Meantime, while they both wrought, 
and especially while the countess, stoop- 
ing, stuffed the large shoes and fitted 
them, and buckled them on, the abbess 
explained the remainder of her plan. 

“Go down the stairs,” she said. “If 
you. have to speak, mutter but a word. 
Outside the door turn to the right until 
you come to the gate in the iron railing. 
Pass through it, cross the court, and go 
out through the great gate, speaking to 
no one. Then follow the road, which 
makes a loop to the left and passes under 
itself. Descend by it to the market-place, 
and then to the right until you see the 
town gate fifty paces before you. At that 
point take the lane on the left, and a score 
of paces will show you the horses waiting 
for you, and with them a friend. You 
understand? I will repeat it.” 

And she did so from point to point in 
such a way, and so clearly, that the other, 
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distracted as she was, could not but learn 
the lesson. 

“ And now,” the abbess said, when all 
was told, “ give me something to put on.” 
Her beautiful arms and shoulders were 
bare. “Something, anything,” she con- 
tinued, looking about her impatiently. 
“ Only be quick! Be quick, girl!” 

“There is only this,” the countess 
answered, producing her heavy riding- 
cloak. “Unless,” she added doubtfully, 
“you will put on those;” and she in- 
dicated the little pile of wedding clothes, 
of dainty silk and lace and lawn, that lay 
upon the window seat. 

“ Those!” the abbess looked at the pile 
as at a snake. “No, not those! Not 
those! Why do you want me to put on 
those? Why should I?” with a suspicious 
look at the other’s face. 

“Tf you will not #4 

“Will not?” violently. “No, I will 
not. And why do you—but I prate as 
badly as you, and we lose time. Are you 
ready now! Let me look at you.” And 
feverishly, while she kicked off her own 
shoes, donned the riding-cloak, and drew 
its hood over her head, she turned the 
countess about to assure herself that the 
disguise was tolerable—in a bad light. 
“You will do,” she said roughly, and 
pushed the girl from her. “Go now. You 
know what you have to do.” 

“But you?” the little countess asked. 
Words of gratitude were trembling on 
her lips; there were tears in her eyes. 
“ You—what will you do?” 

“You need not trouble about me,” the 
abbess retorted. “ Play your part well; 
that is all I ask.” 

“ At least,” the countess faltered, “let 
me thank you;” and she would have 
flung her arms around the other’s neck. 

But the abbess backed from her. 

“Go, silly fool!” she cried savagely. 
“Unless after all you repent and want 
to‘keep him! ” 

The insult gave the necessary fillip to 
the younger woman’s courage. She 
turned proudly on her heel, opened the 
door with a firm hand, and, closing it be- 
hind her, descended the stairs. The 
waiting-maid and the grim-faced woman 
were talking in the passage, but they 
ceased their gossip on her appearance, 
and turned their eyes on her. For- 





tunately the place was ill-lit and full of 
shadows; and the countess had the pres- 
ence of mind to go steadily down to them 
without a word or sign. 

“T hope mademoiselle has succeeded,” 
the waiting-woman murmured. “ It is not 
a business I favor, I am sure! ” 
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The countess shrugged her shoulders 
—despair giving her courage—and the 
grim-faced woman moved to the door, un- 
locked it and held it wide. The escaping 
one acknowledged the act by a slight nod, 
and, passing out, turned to the right. 
She walked, though giddily and uncer- 
tainly, to the open gate in the railing, 
and thence with some difficulty descended 
the two steps to the court. She began 
to cross the open, and a man here and 
there, raising his head fronr his occupa- 
tion, turned to watch her. iy 


XXIV. 


THE countess knew that her knees were 
shaking under her. The gaze of the men 
was dreadful to her. She felt her feet 
slipping from her shoes, felt the ker- 
chief, twined in her hair to give her 
height, shift with the movement, felt her 
knees yielding. And she despaired. She 
felt that she could not pass, she must 
faint, she must fall. Then the scornful 
words of the woman she had left re- 
eurred to her, stung her, whipped her 
courage once more; and before she was 
well aware of it she had reached the 
gateway. She was conscious of a crowd 
of men about her, of all eyes fixed on her, 
of a jeering voice that hummed: 

Amoureuse, 

Malheureuse, 

J’ai perdu mon galant ! 

and—and then she was beyond the gate! 
The cool air blowing in the valley fanned 
her burning cheeks—never was breeze 
more blessed! With hope, courage, con- 
fidence all in a moment revived and ac- 
tive, she began to descend the winding 
road that led to the town. 

There were men lounging on the road, 
singly or in groups, who stared at her as 
she passed; some with thinly veiled inso- 
lence, others in pure curiosity. But they 
did not dare to address her—though 
they thought, looking after her, that she 
bore herself oddly; and she came un- 
molested to the spot where the road 
passed under the drawbridge. Here for 
an instant sick fear shook her again. 
Some of the men in the gateway had 
come out to watch her pass below; she 
thought they came to call her back. But 
no one spoke; and as pace by pace her 
feet carried her from them, carried her 
farther and farther, her courage re- 
turned, she breathed again. At the foot 
of the descent she came to the carved 
stone fountain and the sloping market- 
place; she took, as ordered, the road that 
fell away to the right; and in a twinkling 














she was hidden by the turn and the 
houses from the purview of the castle. 

She ventured then—the town seemed 
to stifle her—to move more quickly; as 
quickly as her clumsy shoes would let her 
move on stones sloping and greasy. Here 
and there a man, struck perhaps by some- 
thing in her walk, turned to take a sec- 
ond glance at her; or a woman at a low 
doorway bent curious eyes on her as she 
came and went. She could not tell 
whether she bred suspicion in them or 
no; or whether she seemed the same 
woman—but a trifle downcast—who had 
passed that way before. For she dared 
not look back nor return their gaze. 

Her heart beat more quickly, as the 
end drew near; success, which now 
seemed within her grasp, impelled her at 
last almost to a run. And then—she was 
round the corner in the side-lane that 
had been indicated to her, and she saw 
before her the horses and the men, 
gathered before the chapel gate. And 
Roger—yes, Roger himself with a face 
that worked strangely, and words that 
joy stifled in his throat—was leading her 
to a horse, and lending his knee to 
smount her; and they were turning, and 
moving back again into the street. 

“There is only the gate now,” he mut- 
tered, “only the gate! Steady, madem- 
oiselle!” 

And the gate proved no hindrance; 
though not one moment of all she had 
passed was more poignant, more full of 
choking fear, than that which saw them 
move slowly through under the gaze of 
the men on guard—who seemed for just 
one second to be rising to question them. 
Then—the open country! The open 
country with its blissful breezes, its 
spacious evening light, and its promise 
of safety. And quick on this, the de- 
licious moment when they began to trot, 
slowly at first and carelessly, that sus- 
picion might not be awakened; and then 
more swiftly, and more swiftly, urging 
the horses with sly kicks and disguised 
spurrings, until the first wood that hid 
them saw them pounding forward at a 
galop, with the countess’ robe flapping in 
the wind, her kerchief fallen, her hair 
loosened. 

Two miles, three miles flew by them; 
they topped the wooded hill that. looked 
down on Villeneuve, and then, midway in 
the descent on the farther side, left the 
path at a word from Roger, plunged into 
the serub, and rode at risk—for it was 
dark—along a deer-trail, with which he 
was familiar. Presently, by many wind- 
ings, and through thick scrub, this 
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brought them to a spot where the brook 


was fordable. Thence, in silence, they 
plodded and waded and jogged along 
damp woodland ways and watery lanes 
that attended the brook and its windings 
to its junction with the river. 

Here, at length, in the lowest bottom 
of the Villeneuve valley, they halted. For 
the time they thought themselves safe, 
since night had fallen and hidden their 
tracks, and Vlaye, if he followed, would 
take the ordinary road. It had grown so 
dark, indeed, that until the moon rose 
farther retreat was impossible; and 
though the river, beside which they stood, 
was fordable at the cost of a wetting, 
Roger thought it better to put off the at- 
tempt. 

One of the servants, the man at the 
countess’ bridle, would have had him try 
now, and rest in the increased security of 
the farther bank. But Roger demurred, 
for a reason which he did not explain; 
and the party dismounted where they 
were in a darkness which scarcely per- 
mitted the hand to be seen before the 
face. 

“The moon will be up in three hours,” 
Roger said. “If we cannot flee they 
eannot pursue. Mademoiselle,” he con- 
tinued, in a voice into which he strove 
to throw a certain aloofness, “if you 
will give me your hand ”—he felt for it 
—‘“ there is a dry spot here. I will break 
down these saplings ‘and put a cloak over 
them, and you may get some sleep. You 
will need it, for the moment the moon is 
up we must ride on.” 

The snapping of alder-boughs an- 
nounced that he was preparing her rest- 
ing-place. She felt for the spot, but tim- 
idly, and he had to take her hand again 
and place her in it. 

“T fear it is rough,” he said; “but it 
is the best we can do. For food—alas, 
we have none! ” 

“T want none,” she answered. And 
then hurriedly, “ You are not going?” 

“ Only a few yards.” 

“Stay, if you please. I am fright- 
ened.” : : 

“Be sure I will,’ he answered. “ But 
we are in little danger here.” 

He made a seat for himself not far 
from her, and he sat down. And if she 
was frightened, he was happy—though 
he could not see her. He was in that 
stage of young love when no familiarity 
has brought the idol too near, no mark 
of favor has yet declared her human, no 
sign of preference has yet fostered hope. 
He had done her, he was doing her, a serv- 
ice; and all his life it would be his to 
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recall her as he had seen her during 
their flight—battered, blown about, ‘with 
streaming hair and draggled clothes, the 
branches whipping color into her cheeks, 
her small brown hand struggling with 
her tangled locks. 

In such a stage of love, to be near is 
enough; and Roger asked no more. He 
forgot his sister’s position, he forgot the 
danger of Des Ageaux. Listening in the 
warm summer night to the croaking 
of the frogs, he gazed unrebuked into 
the darkness that held her, and was 
content. 

Not that he had hope of her, or even in 
fancy thought of her as his. But this mo- 
ment was his; and while he lived he 
would possess the recollection of it. All 
his life he would think of her, as the 
monk in the cloister bears with him the 
image of her he loved in the world; or 
as the maid remembers blamelessly the 
lover who died between betrothal and 
wedding, and before one wry word or one 
divided thought had risen to dim the fair 
mirror of her future. 

Alas, of all the dainty things in the 
world, too delicate in their nature to be 
twice tasted, no one is more evanescent 
than this first worship; this reverence of 
the lover for her who seems more angel 
than woman, framed of a clay too 
heavenly for the coarse touch of earthly 
passion. 

Once before, in the hayfield, he had 
tried to save her; and he had failed. 
This time—oh, he was happy when he 
thought of it—he would save her. And 
he fell into a dream of a life—impossible 
in those days, however it might have been 
in the times of Amadis of Gaul, or 
Palmerin of England—devoted secretly 
to her service and her happiness; a 
beautiful melancholy dream of unre- 
quited devotion, attuned to the solem- 
nity of the woodland night with its vast 
spaces, its mysterious rustlings and 
gurgling waters. 

Those who knew Roger best, and best 
appreciated his loyal nature, would have 
deemed him sleepless for the sake of 
Des Ageaux, whose life hung in the bal- 
ance; or tormented by thoughts of the 
abbess’ position. But love is of all things 
the most selfish; and though Roger 
ground his teeth once and again as 








Viaye’s breach of faith occurred to him, 
his thoughts were quickly plunged anew 
in a sweet reverie, in which she had part. 
The wind blew from her to him, and he 
fancied that it brought some faint scent 
from her looSened hair, some perfume 
of her clothing. 
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It was her voice that at last, and 
abruptly, dragged him from his dream. 

“ Are you not ashamed of me?” she 
murmured in a voice barely audible. 

“ Ashamed?” he cried, leaping in his 
seat. 

“ Once—twice now, I have failed,” she 
went on, her voice trembling a little. 
“Some one must always take my place. 
Bonne first, and now your other sister! 
I am a coward, that is it, M. Roger. A 
coward! ” 

“No!” he said firmly. “No!” 

“Yes, a coward. But you do not 
know,” she continued, in the tone of one 
who pleaded for herself, “how lonely I 
have been, and what I have suffered. I 
have been tossed from hand to hand all 
my life, and mocked with great names 
and great titles, and been with them all 
a puppet, a thing my family valued be- 
cause they could barter it away when it 
suited them and the price was good—just 
as they could a farm or a manor! I give 
orders, and sometimes they are carried 
out, and sometimes not—as it suits,” she 
went on bitterly. “I am shown on high- 
days, as Madonnas are shown, carried 
shoulder high through the streets. And 
I am as far from everybody, as lonely, as 
friendless ”—her voice broke a little— 
“as they! What wonder if I am a 
coward?” 

“You are tired now,” Roger answered 
hurriedly, striving to control his voice, 
striving also to control a mad desire to 
throwhimself at her feet and comfort her. 
“You will feel differently to-morrow. 
You have had no food, mademoiselle.” 

“You too?” in a voice of reproach. 

He did not understand her, and 
though he trembled he was silent. 

“ You too treat me as a child,” she con- 
tinued softly. “ You talk as if food made 
up for friends, and no one was lonely 
save when alone! Think what it is—to 
be always alone, in a crowd! Bargained 
for by one, snatched at by another, 
fawned on by a third, a prize for the 
boldest! And not one—not one thinking 
of me!” And then, as he rose, “ What 
is it?” 

“T think I hear some one moving,” 
Roger faltered. “I will tell the men!” 

And without waiting for her answer, 
he S8tumbled away, moving from her. In 
truth he could listen no longer. If he 
listened longer, if he stayed, he must 
speak! And she was a child, she did not 
know. She did not know that she was 
tempting him, trying him, putting him 
to a test beyond his strength. He stum- 
bled away into the darkness, and steering 














for the place where the horses were 
tethered, he called the men by name. 

One answered sleepily that all was 
well. The other, who was resting, 
snored. Roger, his face on fire, hesitated, 
not knowing what to do. To bid the 
man who watched come nearer and keep 
the lady company would be absurd, would 
be out of reason; and so it would be to 
bid him stand guard over them while they 
talked. The man would think him mad. 
The only alternative, if he would remove 
himself from temptation, was to remain 
at a distance from her. 

This was what he determined he must 
do; and he found a seat a score of paces 
away, in the darkness, and sat down, his 
head between his hands. But his heart 
cried pitifully that he was losing mo- 
ments that would never recur—moments 
on which he would look back all his life 
with regret. And besides his heart, 
something else spoke to him; the warm 
stillness of the summer night, the low 
murmur of the water at his feet, the 
wood-nymphs—aye, and the old song that 
in fancy came laden with gay derision to 
his ears: 


Je ris de moi, je ris de toi, 
Je ris de ta sottise ! 


Here indeed was his opportunity, here 
was such a chance as few men had, and 
no man would let slip. But he was not 
as other men—there it was! He was 
crook-backed, poor, unknown! And so 
thinking, so telling himself, he fixed him- 
self in his resolve, he hardened his heart, 
he covered his ears with his hands. For 
she was a child, a child! She did not 
understand! 

He would have played the hero per- 
fectly, but for one fatal thought that 
presently came to him—a thought fatal 
to his rectitude. She would take fright! 
Left alone, ignorant of the feeling that 
drove him from her—what if she moved 
from the place where he had left her? 
She might lose herself in the wood, or 
fall into the river, or—and just then she 
ealled him. 

“MM. Roger! Where are you?” 

He went back to her slowly, almost 
sullenly; partly in surrender to his own 
impulse, partly in response to her eall. 
But he did not again sit down beside her. 

“Yes,” he said. “ You are quite safe, 
mademoiselle. I shall not be out of ear- 
shot. You are quite safe.” 

“Why do you go away?” 

“ Away?” he faltered. 

“Are you afraid of me?” she asked 
gently. 
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_“ Afraid of you?” he muttered, trying 
to smile. 

“ Pray,” she said in a queer, stiff tone, 
“do not repeat all my words. I asked if 
you were afraid of me, M. Roger?” 

“No, but—but I thought that you 
would rather be alone,” he faltered. 

“1?” she said, in a tone that went to 
poor Roger’s heart. “ Who told you that 
I am always alone? Who told you that I 
have not ”—her voice shook—“ a friend, 
one real friend in the world?” 

“You are tired now,” Roger faltered, 
finding no other words than those he had 
used before. 

“ Not one real friend 
piteously. “ Not one!” 

He was not proof against that. He 
bent towards her in the darkness—al- 
most in spite of himself. 

“Yes, one,” he said in a voice as un- 
steady as hers. “ One you have, madem- 
oiselle, who would die for you and ask not 
a look in return! Who would set, and 
will ever set, your honor and your happi- 
ness above the prizes of the world! Who 
asks only to serve you at a distance, by 
day and dark, now and always! If it be 
a comfort for you to know that you have 
a friend, know it! Know és 

“T do not know,” she struck in, in a 
voice both incredulous and _ ironical, 
“where I shall find such a one save in 
books. In ‘Palamon’ or in ‘ Amadis of 
Gaul,’ perhaps; but in the world— 
where ? ” 

Tle was silent. He had said too much 
already. Too much, too much! 

“Where?” she repeated. 

Still he did not answer. 

“Do you mean yourself, M. Roger?” 
she asked with a certain keenness of 
tone. 

THe stood, his head bent down. 

“Yes,” he faltered. “But no one 
knows better than myself that I cannot 
help you, mademoiselle; that I can be no 
honor to you. For the Countess of 
Rochechouart to have a _ crook-backed 
knight at the tail of her train—it may 
make some laugh. It may make women 
laugh. Yet ”—he paused on the word. 

“Yet what, sir?” 

“While he rides there,” poor Roger 
whispered, “no man shall laugh.” 

She was silent quite a long time—as if 
she had not heard him. 

“Do you know,” she said finally, “ that 
the Countess of Rochechouart can have 
but one friend—her husband?” 

He winced. She was right; but if that 
was her feeling, why had she complained 
of the lack of friends? 


!” she repeated 
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“Tf you would be her husband,” the 
countess continued softly; “but perhaps 
you would not, Roger? Still, if you 
would, I say, you must be kind to her 
ever, and gentle to her. You must not 
leave her alone in woods of dark nights. 
You must not slight her. You must 
not ”—she was half laughing, half ecry- 
ing, and hanging toward him in the dark- 
ness, her childish hands held out in a ges- 
ture of appeal, irresistible had he seen 
it; but it was dark or she had not dared 
it—“ you must not make anything too 
hard for her!” 

He stepped one pace back from her, 
shaking. 

“T dare not! I dare not!” he said. 

“ Not if I dare?” she retorted gently. 
“ Not if I dare, who am a coward? Are 
you a coward, too, that when you have 
said so much and I have said so much 
you will still leave me alone and un- 
protected and—and friendless? Or is it 
that you do not care for me?” 

“ Not care for you?” Roger cried in a 
tone that betrayed more than a volume 
of words. And beaten out of his last de- 
fense by that shrewd dilemma he flung 
pride to the winds; he sank down beside 
her and seized her hands and carried 


them to his lips, lips that burned with the 
fever of sudden passion. “ Not care for 
you, mademoiselle? Not care for you?” 

“So eloquent!” she murmured, with a 


last flicker of irony. ‘“ He does not everi 
now say that he loves me. It is still his 
friendship, I suppose, that he offers me.” 

“ Mademoiselle!” 

“Or is it that because I wear this 
dress you think me a nun?” 

He convinced her by means more elo- 
quent than all the words lovers’ lips have 
framed that he did not so think her; that 
she was the heart of his heart, the desire 
of his desire. Not that she needed to be 
convinced; for when the delirium of his 
joy began to subside, he ventured a cer- 
tain question to her, that question which 
happy lovers never fail to put. 

“To you think women are blind?” she 
answered. “ Did you think I did not see 
your big eyes following me in and out 
and up and down? That I did not see 
your blush when I spoke to you, and your 
black brow when I walked with M. des 
Ageaux? Dear Roger, women are not 
so blind! I was not so blind—that I did 
not know as much before you spoke as I 
know now!” 

And in the dark of the wood they 
talked while the water glinted slowly by 
them, and the frogs croaked among the 
waving weeds, and in the stillness under 
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the trees the warmth of the summer 
night and of love wrapped them round. 
It was an hour between danger and dan- 
ger, made more precious by uncertainty. 
For the moment the world held for each 
of them but one other person. Des 
Ageaux’ peril, Bonne’s suspense, the 
abbess, all were forgotten; until the 
moon rose above the trees, and flung a 
checkered light on the dark moss and 
hart’s-tongue about the lovers’ feet; and 
with a shock of self-reproach the two 
rose to their feet. 

They gave to inaction not a moment 
after that. With difficulty and some 
danger, in the pale light, the river was 
forded, and they resumed their journey 
by devious ways, until, mounting from 
the lower ground that fringed the water, 
they gained the flank of the hills. 
Thence, crossing one shoulder after an- 
other by paths known to Roger, they 
reached the hill at the rear of the Old 
Crocans’ town. 

In passing by this, and traversing the 
immediate neighborhood of the peas- 
ants’ camp, lay their greatest danger. 
But the dawn was now at hand, the moon 
was fading; and in the cold gray inter- 
val between dawn and daylight they 
slipped by within sight of the squalid 
walls, and, with the fear of surprise still 
on them, approached the gate of the 
eamp. Nor, though all went well with 
them, did they breathe freely until the 
challenge of the guard at the gate rang 
in their ears. 

After that, there came with safety a 
fuller sense of their selfishness. Poor 
Bonne, who, somewhere in the mist- 
wrapped basin before them, lay waiting 
and listening and praying! How were 
they to face her, with what heart tell 
her that her lover, that Des Ageaux still 
lay in his enemy’s power? True, Vlaye 
had broken faith, and in face of the 
countess’ surrender had refused to re- 
lease him; so that they were not to 
blame. But would Bonne believe this? 
Would she not rather set down the fail- 
ure to the countess’ faint heart, to the 
countess’ withdrawal? 

“T should not have come!” the girl 
eried, turning to Roger in distress. “I 
should not have come!” Her new hap- 
piness fell from her like a garment, and 
shivering she hung back in the entrance 
and wrung her hands. “I dare not face 
her!” she said. “I dare not, indeed! 
Wait!” she added, to the men who 
wished to hurry off and proclaim their 
return. “ Wait!” she said imperatively. 

The gray fog of the early morning, 
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which had sheltered their approach, and 
still veiled the lower parts of the camp, 
seemed to add to the hopelessness of the 
news they bore. Roger himself was 
silent awhile, looking at the waiting 
men and wondering what must be done. 
Poor Bonne! He had scarcely thought 
of her, yet what must she be feeling? 
What had he himself felt a few hours 
before ? 

“ Some one must tell her,” he said in 
a low voice. “If you will not——” 

“TJ will! I will!” she answered, her 
lip beginning to tremble. 

Roger hesitated. 

“Perhaps she is sleeping,” he said, 
“and then it were a pity—to rouse her.” 

But the countess shook her head in 
scorn of his ignorance. Bonne would not 
be sleeping. Sleeping, when her lover 
had not returned! Sleeping at this hour 
of all hours—the hour M. de Vlaye had 
fixed for—for the end! Sleeping when 
at any moment news, the best or the 
worst, might come! 

And Bonne was not sleeping. The 
words had scarcely passed Roger’s lips 
when she appeared gliding out of the 
mist toward them, the Bat’s lank form at 
her elbow. Their appearance in company 
was no work of chance. Six or seven 


times already, braving the dark camp 
and its possible dangers, she had gone to 
the entrance to inquire; and on each 
occasion—so strong is a common affec- 
tion—the Bat had appeared beside her 
as it were from the ground, and gone 
silently with her, learned in silence that 


there was no news, and seen her in 
silence to her quarters again. 

The previous afternoon she had got 
some rest. She had lain some hours in 
the deep sleep of exhaustion; and longer 
in a heavy doze, conscious of the dead 
weight of anxiety, yet resting in body. 
Save for this she had not had strength 
both to bear and watch. And as it was, 
deép shadows under her eyes told of the 
strain she was enduring, while her face, 
though it had not lost its girlish contours, 
was white and woful. 

When she saw them standing and con- 
ferring in the entrance, a glance told her 
that they bore ill news. Yet to Roger’s 
great astonishment she was quite calm. 

“He has not released him?” she said, 
one flicker of pain distorting her face. 

The countess clasped her hand in both 
her own, and, with tears running down 
her face, shook her head. 

“He is not dead?” 

“No, no!” 

“Tell me.” 
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And they told her. 

“When I said ‘You will release 
him?’” the countess explained, speaking 
with difficulty, “that villain!—that vil- 
lain!—laughed. ‘I did not promise to re- 
lease him,’ he said, jeering at me. ‘I 
said if you did not accept my hospital- 
ity, I should hang him! That was all.’” 

“ And now? ” Bonne murmured, a pang 
once more flickered in her eyes. “ What 
of him now?” 

“T think,” Roger said, “there is a 
hope. I do indeed.” 

Bonne stood a moment silent. Then 
she spoke in a voice so steady that it sur- 
prised even the Bat, who had experience 
of her courage. 

“There is a hope,” she said, “if it be 
not too late. M. de Joyeuse, whose 
father’s life he would have saved—I will 
go to him, I will kneel to him! He must 
save him. There must still be ways of 
saving him, and M. de Joyeuse’s power 
is great.” She turned to the Bat. “ Take 
me to him,” she said. 

He stooped his rugged beard to her 
hand, and kissed it with strange rever- 
ence. Then, while the others stood as- 
tonished at her firmness, he passed away 
with her into the mist, in the direction of 
the duke’s hut. 


XXV. 


THE abbess, left alone in the garden 
chamber, listened intently; her gaze now 
on the door which had closed on her 
rival, and now on the windows whence it 
was just possible that she might catch 
the flutter of that rival’s flying skirts. 
But she did not move to the windows; 
nor did she make the attempt. She knew 
that her ears were her best sentinels; and 
motionless, scarcely breathing, in the 
middle of the floor, she strained them 
to the uttermost to catch the first sounds 
of discovery and alarm. 

None reached her, and after the lapse 
of a minute she breathed more freely. 
On the other hand the waiting-maid, 
glad, perhaps, to prolong her freedom, 
did not return on the instant. The 
abbess, still listening, still intent, fell 
to considering, without moving from the 
spot—other things. The light was be- 
ginning to wane in the room, the corners 
were growing shadowy. All things 
promised to favor and prolong her dis- 
guise. Between the inset windows lay a 
block of deep gloom; she had only to 
fling herself down in that place and 
hide her face on her arms, as the count- 
ess in her abandonment had hidden hers, 
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and the woman would discover nothing 
when she entered—nothing until she took 
courage to disturb the bride, to dress her. 

The bride? Even in the last minute 
the room had grown darker; dark and 
vague as her own somber thoughts. But 
it happened that amid its shadows one 
object still gleamed white, a tiny oasis 
of brightness in a desert of gloom. The 
pile of dainty bride-clothes, lawn and 
lace, that lay on the window-seat, caught 
and gave back what light there was, and 
seemed to concentrate in itself all that 
remained of the day. 

Presently she could not take her eyes 
from the things. They had repelled her. 
Now they fascinated her. She dreamed, 
with her gaze fixed on them; and slowly 
the color mounted to her brow, her face 
softened, her breast heaved. She took 
a step toward the bride-clothes and the 
window, paused, hesitated; and flushed 
and frowning looked at the door. 

But no one moved outside, no footstep 
threatened entrance; and her eyes re- 
turned to the lace and linen, emblems of 
a thing that from Eve’s day to ours has 
stirred women’s hearts; and that made on 
hers at this moment a special call. She 
was not over-superstitious; but it could 
not be for nothing, a voice whispered 
her, that the things lay there, and while 
night began to swallow all besides, still 
shone, faintly resplendent in the gloam- 
ing. Were they not only an emblem but 
a token? <A sign to her, a finger point- 
ing through the vagueness of her future 
to the clear path of safety? 

The abbess had thought of that path, 
that way out of her difficulties, not once 
only nor twice. Jt had lain too open, too 
plain to be missed. But she had marked 
it only to shrink from it, as too danger- 
ous, too bold, even for her. Were she to 
take it, she must come into fatal collis- 
ion, into irremediable relations, with the 
man whom she loved, but whom others 
feared; and of whom his little world 
stood in an awe so dire and so signifi- 
eant. 

Yet still the things beckoned her; and 
omens in those days went for more than 
in these. Things done now in sport or 
out of a sentimental affection for the 
past—on All Hallows’ E’en, or at the 
new moon—were then done seriously, 
their lessons taken to heart, their dic- 
tates followed. The abbess felt her heart 
beat high. She trembled and shook, on 
the verge of a great resolve. 

Had she time? The cloak slipped a 
little lower, discovering her bare shoul- 
ders. She looked at the door and lis- 
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tened, looked again at the bride-clothes. 
The stillness encouraged her, urged her. 
And for the rest, had she not boasted, 
only a few minutes before, that who- 
ever feared him she did not; that who- 
ever drifted helpless on the tide of fate, 
she could direct her life, she could be 
strong ? 

She had the chance now, if she dared 
to take it. If she dared! Already she 
had thwarted him in a thing dear to him; 
she had released his prisoner, conveyed 
away his bride, wrecked his plans. Dared 
she thwart him in this last, this greatest 
thing? Dared she engage herself and 
him in a bond from which no power could 
free them, a bond which, the deed done, 
must subject her to his will and pleasure 
—and his wrath—till death ? 

She did fear him; and she had not 
dared the venture, had she not loved him 
more. But love, as ever, kicked the beam. 
Love won, as love ever wins in such 
contests. Swiftly her mind reviewed the 
position; so much loss, so much gain. If 
he would stand worse here, he would 
stand better there. And then she did not 


come empty-handed. Fain would she 
have come to him openly and proudly, 
with her dower in her hands; but that 
was not possible. Or, if it were possi- 


ble, the prospect was distant, the time 
remote; while this way love, warm, pal- 
pitating, present love, held out arms to 
her. 

The end was certain. For all things, 
the time, the gathering darkness, her 
jailer’s continued absence favored her. 
Had she resisted longer, she had been 
more than woman. When the waiting- 
maid at length returned, and peering 
through the gloom discerned her charge, 
she was not surprised to find her still 
crouching on the floor in the posture in 
which she had left her, with head bowed 
on the window-seat; but she was sur- 
prised to see that the prisoner had 
donned the bride-clothes set for her. 
True, the shimmer of white that veiled 
her head and shoulders agreed ill with 
the despondency of her figure; but that 
was to be expected. And at least—the 
woman recognized with relief—there 
would be no need of force, no scene of 
violence, no eries to heaven. She ut- 
tered a word of thanksgiving; and then, 
thinking that light would complete the 
improvement, and put a more cheerful 
face on the matter, she asked if she 
should fetch candles. 

“For I think the priest is below, my 
lady,” she continued doubtfully—she had 
no mind to quarrel with her future mis- 
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tress if it could be avoided. “And my 
lord may be looked for at any moment.” 

The crouching figure stirred a foot 
fretfully, but did not answer. 

“Tf I might fetch them is 

“No! ”—sharply. 

“But, if it please you, it is nearly 
dark. And ¢, 

“Am I not shamed enough already?” 
The bride as she spoke—in a tone half 
hysterical—raised her arms with a pas- 
sionate gesture. “If I must be married 
against my will, I will be married thus! 
Thus! And without more light to shame 
me! ” : 

“Still, it grows so dark, my lady!” 
the maid ventured again, though timidly. 

“T tell you I will have it dark! And” 
—with another movement as of a trapped 
animal—“ if they must come bid them 
come!” Then, in a choking voice, 
“God help me!” she murmured, as she 
let her head fall again on her arms. 

The woman, wondering, but without 
suspicion—for there was something of 
reason in the demand—went and told the 
elder woman who waited below. She left 
the room door open, and the abbess, rais- 
ing her pale, frowning face from the win- 
dow-seat, could hear the priest’s voice 
mingling in the whispered talk. Light 


steps passed hurriedly away through the 


garden, and after an interval came 
again. By and by she heard more steps, 
and voices under the window, a smoth- 
ered laugh, and then a heavier, firmer 
tread, and—his voice—his! She pictured 
them making way for the master to pass 
through and enter. 

She had need of courage now, and of 
the half-breathed prayer—for there is 
no cause so bad that people will not pray 
in it; need of self-control, too, lest she 
give way and fall in terror at his feet. 
Yet less need of this last; for fear was 
in her part, and natural to the right 
playing of it. Weakness, or modest 
tremors would not betray her. 

She clutched this thought to her, and 
had it for comfort. And when the door 
opened to its full width, and they ap- 
peared on the threshold and pressed in, 
the priest first, M. de Vlaye’s tall pres- 
ence next, and after these three or four 
witnesses, with the two women behind 
all, those less concerned found nothing 
to marvel at in the sight; in the dim, 
veiled figure, lonely in the dark room, 
that rose unsteadily to its feet and stood 
cowering against the wall, aye, shrinking 
as if in fear of a blow. It was what they 
had looked to see, what they had ex- 
pected; and they eyed it, one coveting, 
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another in pity, seeing by the half-light 
reflected from the pale evening sky with- 
out little more than is here set down. 

For the priest, appearances might have 
been trebly suspicious, and he would 
have known nothing; for he was terribly 
afraid himself. And M. de Vlaye, igno- 
rant of the abbess’ visit, and exulting in 
the easy suecess of his plan, a success 
won in the teeth of his enemy, had no 
grounds for suspicion. Even the marriage 
in the dark seemed only natural; for 
modesty in a woman seems natural to a 
man. He was content if the little fool 
would raise no disturbance, voice no 
cries, but let herself be married without 
open force. 

“ Mademoiselle prefers it thus, does 
she?” he said, with something of kind- 
ness in his tone, as he took in the scene. 
“Then thus let it be! Her will is mine, 
and shall be mine. Still, it is dark! You 
really do, mademoiselle,’ he continued 
smoothly, “ prefer it so? I gathered your 
meaning rightly—from those you sent?” 

With bowed head she made a shamed 
gesture with her hand. 

“You do not i 

“Tf it must be—let it be now!” she 
whispered; and she covered her face— 
they could picture it working pitifully— 
with her hands. 

M. de Vlaye turned to his witnesses. 

“You hear, all present,” he said, “ that 
it is with mademoiselle’s consent that I 
wed her. For me, it is my part now, and 
will be my part alwavs, to do her pleas- 
ure.” Then, turning his face again to 
the shrinking figure, that uttered no pro- 
test or word of complaint, he continued, 
a faint note of triumph in his voice: 
“Father, you hear? Do your office on us, 
I pray, and quickly!” And he advanced 
a step toward his bride. 

Father Benet had his orders; and 
thankful to be so cheaply quit of his task 
—for she might have appealed to him, 
might have shrieked and _ struggled, 
might have made of his work a public 
crime—he hastened to bind the two to- 
gether as quickly as was legally possible. 
For one second, at the most critical part 
of the rite—if that could be said to have 
parts which was done within the minute 
—the bride hung, wavered, seemed to 
hesitate—seemed about to protest or 
faint. The next, as by a supreme effort, 
she tottered a step nearer to the bride- 
groom, and placed her hands, burning 
with fever, in his. In a few seconds the 
words that made them man and wife, 
the irrevocable “Conjungo vos,” were 
spoken. 
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Then followed a single moment of 
awkwardness. The Captain of Vlaye’s 
heart was high with triumph. All had 
gone better than his hopes. Yet he was 
prudent as well as bold. He would fain 
have raised her veil before them all, and 
kissed her, and proved beyond eavil her 
willingness. But he doubted. He reflect- 
ed that women were strange beings. She 
might be foolish enough to shriek, to 
faint, to resist. She might realize, now 
it was too late, the thing which she had 
done. And a dozen curious eyes were on 
them, were watching them. He content- 
ed himself with bowing over her hand. 
- “Would you be alone, madame?” he 
said gently. “If so, say so, sweet. And 
you shall be alone.” 

The answer, low and half-stifled as it 
was, astonished him. 

“With you,” she murmured, with face 
half averted. The others, smiling and 
with raised eyebrows, looked at one an- 
other, and then, at a glance from him, 
turned to withdraw. “ And a light,” she 
added in the same subdued tone, “if you 
please.” 

“ Bring a light!” he said to the wait- 
ing-woman. “And see, mark you, that 
when your lady wants supper it be ready 
for her.” 


Before they withdrew she had still a 
surprise for him. 

“T would have wine, now,” she mur- 
mured. 

He passed the order to them with a 
gay air; and he stood waiting by the 


door until it was carried out. The foot- 
steps of the witnesses and their laughter 
rose from the garden below as the maid 
brought in lights and wine, and set them 
on the table beside him. 

“You can go,” he said; and after a 
fleeting glance, half of envy, half of won- 
der, at her new mistress—who had sunk 
into a sitting posture on the window-seat 
—the woman went out. 

“ May I serve you?” he murmured gal- 
lantly; and he poured for her. 

With her face turned from him, she 
lifted the gauzy veil with one hand, and 
with the other—it trembled violently— 
she raised the wine to her lips. Still with 
her shoulder to him—but he set this 
down to modesty—she gave him back the 
empty cup, and he went and set it down 
on the table beside the door. When he 
turned again to her, she had raised her 
veil and risen to her feet, and stood 
facing him with shining eyes. 

“ By heaven!” he cried, and recoiled a 
pace, his swarthy face gone sallow. Was 
he mad? Was he dreaming? The priest 
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had been silent as to the abbess’ visit, 
he believed her leagues distant, and he 
had not been more astonished if the one 
woman had turned into the other before 
his eyes. “ By heaven!” he repeated. 

For the moment sheer astonishment, 
the stupor of bewilderment, gave him 
pause. She did not speak, but neither 
did she quail. She stood confronting 
him, erect and stately, her beauty never 
more remarkable than now, her breast 
heaving slightly. 

“Am I mad?” he muttered again; and 
he closed his eyes and opened them. “ Or 
do I dream?” 

“Neither!” she replied, unflinching. 

“Then who in God’s name are you?” 
he retorted in something approaching his 
natural voice, though the awe of the un- 
natural still held his hand. 

“Your wife,” she answered. 

“My wife!” And with the words the 
full shock of that which had happened 
struck him. 

“Your wife,” she rejoined, unblench- 
ing, though her heart beat wildly, fu- 
riously, in her bosom, and she feared, ah, 
how she feared inwardly! “ Your wife! 
And who,” she continued proudly, “has 
a better right to be your wife? I”—and 
with the word she flung the lace superbly 
from her head and shoulders, and stood 
before him in the full splendor of her 
beauty—“ or that child? That puny 
weakling? That doll? I”—with in- 
creasing firmness—he had not struck 
her yet!—“who have your vows, sir, 
your promises, your sacred oath—and 
all my due, as God knows and you know 
—or that puppet? I, who dare, and 
for your sake have dared—you know it 
only too well!—or that craven, puling 
and weeping and waiting but the first 
chance to flee you or betray you? What 
T have done for you”—and proudly she 
held out her hands—‘ you know, sir. 
What she would have done you know not.” 

“T know that you have ruined me,” he 
said, looking darkly at her. 

“ And in return for—what?” she an- 
swered, with a look as dark. 

His nostrils quivered, a pulse beat hard 
in his cheek. Only the sheer boldness of 
that which she had done, only the appeal 
of the lioness in her to the lion in him— 
and her beauty—held his hand from 
striking her down, woman though she 
was, at his feet. Had she faltered, had 
she turned pale or trembled, had she ut- 
tered but one word of supplication, or 
done aught but defy him, he had flung 
her brutally on the floor and trampled 
upon her. 
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For he was no knight of romance; and 
no scruple on his part, no helplessness on 
hers, would have restrained his hand. 
But he loved her after his fashion. He 
loved her ripe beauty, which had never 
been more resplendent or alluring; he 
loved the spirit that proved her fit help- 
meet for such as he. And thwarted, 
tricked, baffled, hanging still on the verge 
of violence, over which the least recoil 
on her part would have pushed him, he 
still owned reason in her claim. 

She was the more worthy of the two; 
such beauty, such spirit, such courage 
would go far. And not many weeks back 
he had looked no higher, aimed no far- 
ther, but -had deemed her birth fit 
dower. But love sits lightly on the ambi- 
tious; and driven by a new danger to a 
new shift, forced to look abroad for aid, 
he had put her aside at the first tempta- 
tion—not without a secret thought that 
she might be still what she had been to 
him. 

Her eyes, her words, told a different 
story now; and in his secret heart he 
gave her credit for her act—and he held 
his hand. But his looks were dark and 
bitter and passionate, as he told her 
again that she had ruined him, and flung 
it coarsely in her face that she brought 
herself and naught besides to the bar- 
gain. 

“Tt is but a little since you thought 
that enough!” she replied, with fiashing 
eyes. 

“You are bold to speak to me thus!” 
he said between his teeth. “ You that call 
yourself my wife, to beard me! ” 

“That am your wife!” she answered, 
though sick fear rapped at her heart. 

“Then for that the greater need to 
heed what you say!” he replied. 
“ Wives that come empty-handed, to hus- 
bands that ask them not, had best be si- 
lent and be patient! Or in a very little 
time they ereep as low as before they 
went high. You beautiful fool!” he con- 
tinued, in a tone of mingled rage and 
admiration. “To do this in haste, and 
forget I could punish at leisure! To do 
me ill, to ruin me, and forget that hence- 
forth my pleasure must be yours, my will 
your rule! My wife, say you? ”—with 
increasing bitterness. “ Aye! And there- 
fore my creature, helpless as the scullion 
I send to the scourge, or the trooper I 
hang by the heels for sleeping! You— 
you ”—and with a movement as fierce as 
it was sudden he grasped her wrist and 
twisted her forcibly round so that her 
eyes at close quarters looked into his 
—“do you not yet repent? Do you not 
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begin to see that in tricking the Captain 
of Vlaye you have made your master?” 

She could have screamed with pain, for 
the bones of her slender wrist seemed to 
be ‘cracking in his cruel grip; but she 
knew that in her courage, and in that 
only, lay her one hope. 

“T know this,” she replied hardily, for- 
cing herself to meet his eyes without 
flinching, “that you mistake! I do not 
come empty—or I had not come. I bring 
you that will save you—if you treat me 
well. But if you hold me so e 

“What will you do?” savagely. 

“Release me, and I will tell you,” she 
answered. “I shall not fly. And if I 
say nothing to the purpose, I shall still 
be in your power.” 

He yielded, moved in secret by her 
spirit. 

“Well,” he said, “speak! But let it be 
to the purpose, madame, that is all.” 

“Said I not it should be to the pur- 
pose?” she answered, her eyes sparkling. 
“And I keep my word, if you do not. 
Tell me, sir, frankly, what had that child, 
that doll, to put in the scales against me? 
Beauty?” 

“Nay!” 

“A skin as white as mine or arms as 
round?” She held them out to him. 
“Or brighter eyes? You have looked in 
mine often enough and sworn you loved 








me, sworn that you would do me no 
wrong. You should know them—and 
hers! ” 


“It was none of these.” 

“Her birth? Nay, but she is no better 
born than I am! A Rochechouart is what 
a Villeneuve was. Her rank? No. Then 
what was it?” 

“No one thing,’ he answered dryly. 
“But five hundred 4g 

“ Spears.” 

“You are quick-witted. Spears! ” 

“ And her manors also, I suppose,” she 
added, with contempt. “Her lordships 
here and there! Her farms and eastles 
in Poitou and the Limousin and Beauce, 
and the Dordogne! Her mills in the 
Bourbonnais and her fishings in So- 
logne! ” 

“Not one of these!” 

“ No 2 ” 

“The spears only, as God sees me!” 
he answered heartily. “For without 
these I could enjoy not the smallest of 
those. Without these, of which you, 
beautiful fool, have robbed me—and 
robbed me therewith of my last chance 
—I take no farm nor smallest mill, nor 
hold one groat of that I have won! Do 
you think, my girl,” he continued grimly, 
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“that I was not pressed when I gave up 
your red lips and your kisses for that 
child’s company? Do you think it was 
for a whim, a fancy, a light thing that I 
turned my back on you and your smiles, 
and at risk sought a puling girl, when I 
could haye had you without risk? Bah! 
I tell you it was not to gain, but to hold 
—because he had no other choice and no 
other way—it was not for love but for 
life, that the king went to his mass— 
and I to mine! ” 

‘“‘ All this I thought,” she said quietly. 
She was no longer afraid of him. 

“You thought it?” 

“T knew it.” 

“You knew it? You knew, madame,” 
he repeated, his face darkening, “on 
what a narrow edge I stood—and you 
dashed away my one hold-fast?” 

“To replace it by another,” she re- 
plied, her figure swelling with confidence. 
“T tell you, sir, I come not to you empty- 
handed—if I come unasked. I bring my 
dot.” 

He eyed her gloomily. 

“Tt should be a large one,” he mut- 
tered, “if it be to take the place of that 
I have lost.” 


“Tt is a large one,’ she answered. 


“But ”—with sudden gentleness—“ do 
me credit. I have not puled or wept. I 
have uttered no cry, I have made no 
complain. But I have righted my- 
self, doing what not one woman in a 
hundred would have dared to do! I have 
wit that has tricked you, and courage 
that has not quailed before you. And 
hence onward I claim to be no puppet for 
your play, no doll for your dull hours, 
but your equal and your mate, sir, deep- 
‘est in your counsels, the heart of your 
plans, your other brain, your other soul! 
Make me this, hold me thus, close to you, 
and 4 

“Ts that the thing you bring me?” he 
said with sarcasm; yet she had moved 


him. 
“No!” She fell a little from her 
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. height, she looked appeal. “ My dowry is 


different. 
this!” 

“Bring me the spears,” he answered, 
his eyes gleaming, “and you shall be 
that and more. Bring me the spears, 
an 

He made as if he would take her forci- 
bly in his arms. She recoiled, but her 
eyes shone. 

“T am yours,” she said, “when you 
will! Do you not know it? But for the 
present, listen. I have a husband, but 
IT have also a lover. A lover of whom,” 
she continued more slowly, marking with 
joy how he started at the word, “my 
lord and master has no need to be jeal- 
ous. He has not touched more of me 
than the tips of my fingers; yet if I 
raise but those fingers he has spears, and 
to spare, and I have but to play the lag- 
gard a little, and dangle a hope, and they 
dance to my piping.” 

He understood. <A deep flush tinged 
the brown of his lean face. 

“You have brought,” he said, “the 
duke 78 

“To my feet!” And she pointed su- 
perbly to the floor. “ What will you of 
him? Spears, his good word, his inter- 
cession with the king, a post? Name 
what you will, my lord of Vlaye, and it 
shall be yours.” 

He looked shrewdly at her; with a new 
admiration, a new and stronger esteem. 
Already she filled the place which she had 
claimed, already she was to him what she 
had played to be. 

“You are sure?” he said. 

“Tn a week, had I not loved you, I had 
had him and his duchy, and all those 
spears! And eastles and mills and 
manors and lordships and governments, 
all had been mine, sir! “Mine, had I 
wished this man, mine, had I been willing 
to take him! But I”—letting her white 
arms fall by her sides, and standing sub- 
missive before him—“ am more faithful 
than my master! ” 


But. say first, sir, I shall be 


(To be concluded.) 





CAPTIVITY AND LIBERTY. 


LISTEN, the bird that beats his listless wings 
Against the caging bars, and faintly sings, 
Calling, in-mournful notes, his forest mate, 
And lingering tunefully on far-off things ! 


Listen again, that bird at length set free 

To soar at will between the sky and sea 
Screams shrilly, fluttering near his prison gate, 
And trills his fear of new-found liberty ! 


Emily Westwood Lewis. 





